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The  Philosophy  of  Artland 

by 

KARL  TINSLEY  WAUGH 
President  of  the  Artland  Club 

AN  ethnological  origin  of  Art  is  found  in  the  exuberance  of  human 
energy.  Necessary  labors  did  not  exhaust  man's  energy.  The  prim- 
itive potter  and  weaver  first  turned  out  things  that  were  useful,  and 
then  having  more  vitality  than  was  required  for  their  tasks,  they 
turned  out  things  that  were  not  only  useful  but  beautiful,  and  enjoy- 
ing this  activity,  they  continued  to  develop  their  propensity  for  creating 
the  beautiful. 

This  little  epic  of  Art  is  found  to  be  repeated  many  times  in  the 
world's  history.  Pioneers  first  come  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  to  find 
shelter,  food  and  clothing ;  later  they  build,  they  plough,  they  weave ; 
still  later,  they  adorn  and  beautify. 

Art  and  Culture  are  thus  culminating  features  in  Civilization.  To- 
day we  observe  the  fine  Arts  more  than  ever  playing  the  role  of  widen- 
ing our  horizons,  giving  us  new  ideas  and  sympathies  and  enriching  and 
brightening  our  lives. 

Efficiency  is  not  the  only  test  of  value.  Alan  is  not  a  mere  worker. 
The  pursuit  of  truth  and  beauty  for  their  own  sakes  is  a  legitimate  ideal. 

Those  who  have  come  to  Southern  California  first  attend  to  engag- 
ing in  business  and  to  buying  homes,  but  later  they  seek  outlet  for 
other  cravings,  they  join  clubs,  they  endeavor  to  promote  worthy  civic 
enterprises.  They  take  more  time  for  those  cultural  pursuits  which 
give  inspiration  and  which  have  a  refining  influence.  They  seek  infor- 
mation and  perspective.  They  aim  at  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  life  and  a  true  appreciation  of  its  values.  They  foster 
socializing  influences,  for  they  realize  that  common  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful binds  men  togethef  with  the  least  likelihood  of  friction. 

They  have  dreams  of  beauty,  and  dreams  of  mutual  helpfulness  in 
the  attainment  of  that  beauty  which  truly  enriches;  and  then  they 
begin  to  put  those  dreams  into  execution.    This  is  Artland's  Philosophy, 
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Artland  News 

We  present  to  Artland  this  week  the  first  issue  of  ARTLAND, 
which,  while  it  is  the  official  organ  of  The  Artland  Club,  is  conceived 
for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  and  developing  the  arts  and  crafts  and 
planned  with  the  objective  to  make  the  journal  the  foremost  art  peri- 
odical in  the  West.  This  issue,  while  it  may  fall  short  of  perfection,  is 
significant  in  its  historic  value.  As  The  Artland  club  is  recording  prog- 
ress and  achievement  in  the  community  so  the  magazine  will  grow  and 
expand  and  enter  other  fields  bearing  the  message  of  Artland  in  South- 
ern California.  Co-operation  of  our  members,  sending  in  to  the  editor 
authentic  art  news  and  notes  of  art  organization  activities  and  spreading 
the  constructive  propaganda  of  our  club,  will  do  much  toward  achieving 
success  for  club  and  magazine. 

From  Cadman 

Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  a  member  of  Artland's  board  of  gover- 
nors, writes  the  club  while  en  route  East:  "...  I  am  always  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  our  club.  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  the  finest  and  most 
important  club  of  its  kind  in  the  country."  Mr.  Cadman  voices  the 
opinion  and  shares  the  enthusiasm  of  all  Artland  members. 

The  Cover  Design 
The  cover  of  ARTLAND  this  issue  was  designed  by  Ralph  Holmes, 
of  the  California  Art  Club  and  a  member  of  The  Artland  Club,  a  re- 
production of  whose  painting,  "Sunlit  Hills,"  appears  thereon.  Mr. 
Holmes'  painting  won  the  gold  medal  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Painters  and  Sculptors  Club  at  Los  Angeles  Museum.  John  Frost  took 
the  silver  medal  with  his  "Pines  Among  the  Dunes"  and  Edgar  Payne 
the  bronze  medal  for  "Red  Sails".  These  prizes  were  awarded  by  T.  R. 
Tingle,  honorary  member  of  the  Painters'  and  Sculptors'  Club,  as  a 
first  gracious  act  in  carrying  out  the  earnest  request  of  his  wife,  the  late 
Minnie  Tingle,  to  do  as  much  for  art  development  as  possible.  The 
above  awards  are  distinguished  as  being  the  Minnie  Tingle  Memorial 
medals.  *    *    *  * 

Exploiting  Water  Colors 
According  to  John  W.  Cotton,  president  of  the  California  Water 
Color  Society,  water  colors  form  a  somewhat  neglected  medium  in  the 
arts  in  this  country  and  he  says  the  chief  objective  of  his  organization 
is  to  stimulate  or  revive  an  interest  in  this  lovely  phase  of  the  graphic 
arts.  In  the  exhibition  which  the  society  opened  Thursday  of  this  week 
at  the  Bernays  gallery  there  are  about  forty  pictures  from  as  many 
artist-members,  the  total  membership  being  fifty-five.  The  organization 
is  about  four  years  old.    Dana  Bartlett,  formerly  president  of  the  Cali- 
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fornia  Art  Club,  is  secretary.  They  plan  a  large  exhibition  in  the 
autumn.  *    *    *  * 

Art  with  the  Esteddefodd 
The  Northern  section  of  Los  Angeles  county  has  evinced  a  decided 
interest  in  the  Esteddefodd  Association's  art  section  and  the  sincerity  of 
this  interest  is  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  there  are  800  entries  in  the 
art  exhibition  for  prizes.  This  unique  exhibition  opens  next  Monday, 
19th,  for  one  week.  John  W.  Cotton  is  general  director  and  the  judges 
are:  Henry  L.  Richter,  Long  Beach;  Ralph  Holmes,  of  Otis  Art  In- 
stitute, and  Charles  L.  A.  Smith,  of  California  Art  School. 

*    *    *  * 

Artland's  Art-Patron  Member^ 
Los  Angeles  exponents  of  culture  and  civic  art  can  well  be  encour- 
aged in  noting  the  growth  of  Artland's  roster  of  art  loving  and  spon- 
soring lay-members,  his  legion  of  non-professionals,  who  are  deriving 
pleasure  and  many  benefits  from  the  general  fellowship  of  master  artists 
and  art-minded  people.  The  lay  member  provides  the  solid  force  that 
underlies  the  basis  of  a  permanent  structure  and  i  is  pleasing  to  note,  that 
while  Artland  is  drawing  into  its  membership  the  majority  of  master 
artists  from  the  various  fields  of  the  fine  arts,  the  lay-membership, 
numerically  keeps  ahead  of  the  so-called  professional  memberships.  As 
our  citizenry  supports  our  artist  population,  so  do  the  lay-members  of 
Artland  occupy  a  powerful  section  of  The  Artland  Club.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  in  Los  Angeles  are  life  members  of  the 
club. 

CALIFORNIA  FEDERATION  MUSIC  CLUBS 
IN  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONCLAVE 
np  HE  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  California  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  opens  at  the  Ocean  Park  Municipal  Auditorium, 
Santa  Monica,  next  Tuesday  for  a  four-day  session.  The  high  lights 
of  the  long  program  include :  Tuesday,  reception ;  two  chorals  by  Glen- 
dale  Music  Club  Oratorio,  John  Smallman,  director;  numbers  by 
Women's  Choral  Club  of  Pasadena,  William  Tyroler,  director;  num- 
bers by  the  Orpheus  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Hugo  Kircholfer,  director; 
Wednesday  morning,  Miramar  Hotel:  Mrs.  Lillian  Birmingham,  presi- 
dent, presiding;  afternoon,  roll  call,  auto  ride;  evening,  concert  by 
Claire  Dux,  soprano,  Calmon  Luboviski,  violinist.  Ocean  Park  Audi- 
torium; concert  Women's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Henry  Schoenefeld, 
conductor.  Philharmonic  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles. 

Hollywood  Suite 

Thursday:   Chief  event,  Tuesday  Musicale  of  Pasadena  demonstra- 
tion on  the  study  course  as  outlined  by  the  National  Federation,  illus- 
(Continiied  on  page  11) 
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Los  Angeles  in  the  Art  World 

by 

Carolyn  Pearson-Keszthelyi 

Carolyn  Pearson-Keszthelyi  was  the  first  artist  ever  to  appear 
before  an  Artland  Club  audience.  She  was  also  the  first  artist  to 
buy  and  pay  cash  for  a  Life  Membership.  Her  interest  in  music 
is  founded  upon  a  lifetime  study,  pursued  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  In  the  following  article  she  .sums  up  the.  artistic  assets 
and  needs  of  Los  Ansreles  and  expresses  her  faith  in  the  Artland 
movement  to  supply  much  of  that  which  is  lacking. — Ed. 

LOS  ANGELES  has  within  her  confines  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, one  of  the  13  great  orchestras  in  the  United  States;  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  where  the  finest  and  most  successful  community  concerts  of 
the  world  are  held;  opera — which  promises  to  become  civic;  renowned 
visiting  virtuosi ;  the  Woman's  Symphony  orchestra ;  Tandler's  Little 
Symphony ;  The  Los  Angeles  Oratorio  Society ;  the  Russian  Art 
Club  and  Modest  Altschuler;  various  glee  clubs;  community  choruses; 
notable  chamber  music  organizations ;  competent  teachers ;  a  splendid 
system  of  public  school  music  and  many  other  advantages  which  go 
toward  making  a  city  a  foremost  art  center. 
Having  these,  what  else  do  we  need? 

Endowments  to  provide  education  for  the  talent  in  our  city;  to 
provide  time,  guidance  and  sustenance  for  our  creative  artists  that  they 
may  bring  to  fruition  the  forces  within  them  crying  for  expression. 

Los  Angeles  has  the  most  precocious  children  I  believe  the  world  has 
known — composers  of  the  most  thoroughly  "American"  music  that  is 
being  produced ;  but  without  financial  as  well  as  moral  support  their 
contributions  are  limited.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
is  necessary'  to  build  character,  but  continuous  poverty  and  lack  of 
appreciation  eventually  destroys  ambition  and  creativeness  of  all 
but  a  few. 

Back  of  the  honor  very  recently  extended  Arthur  Farwell  in  the 
International  String  Quartet  contest  in  the  Ojai  Valley  Festival  lies 
the  significant  fact  that  the  work  which  won  the  distiction  was  com- 
posed during  the  time  when  Mr.  Farwell  received  assistance  from 
the  Pasadena  Community  fund  and  had  time  to  work  unhampered 
by  serious  material  cares. 

Roy  Harris,  who  is  at  present  receiving  an  ovation  in  New  York 
because  of  his  creative  genius,  nearly  succumbed  to  privation  and 
humiliation  in  this  city.  His  symphony,  called  "Our  Heritage,"  is  to 
be  played  at  the  Stadium  in  New  York  City  the  first  of  May  and 
Howard  Hanson  presents  it  in  Rochester  this  month.  During  the 
summer  Van  Hoogstraten  will  conduct  it  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  It 
would  have  received  a  hearing  at  the  Bowl  last  summer  had  it  not  been 
tied  up  in  the  W.  A.  Clark  contest  which  unhappily  came  to  naught 
because  a  unanimous  decision  was  demanded  from  the  judges — some- 
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thing  practically  impossible  to  obtain. 

What  will  Los  Angeles  do  for  this  genius  when  he  returns — pro- 
viding he  has  the  means  to  return? 

Another  great  need  in  behalf  of  music  is  money  for  the  publication 
of  compositions  such  as  symphonies.  Many  works  of  real  worth  never 
have  a  hearing  because  publishers  do  not  find  it  advisable  to  risk  the 
financial  loss,  composers  lack  the  money  to  pay  for  it  themselves,  and 
orchestra  conductors  and  members  find  it  too  arduous  to  read  from 
manuscript. 

And  how  about  the  painters  and  sculptors — who  are  flocking  to 
this  city  and  to  whom  Southern  California  presents  the  finest  sketching 
ground  in  the  world ;  where  the  artist  can  work  almost  any  time  of 
the  day  all  the  year  around. 

Financial  assistance  is  needed  to  encourage  better  work  and  to  aid 
in  the  production  of  paintings  other  than  the  sweet  California  land 
or  seascape.  Money  prizes  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  por- 
traits and  figure  painting,  genre  and  historical  pictures.  These  works 
of  art  require  not  only  greater  preparation  in  the  way  of  study,  but 
capital  for  models,  costumes,  and  appropriate  settings,  and  studios  with 
proper  light.  (These  by  the  way  are  too  few  and  expensive  in  this 
city. ) 

Few  realize  the  constant  expense  in  the  life  of  a  painter.  After  his 
education,  he  must  continually  buy  paints  and  materials  with  which 
to  keep  in  practice.  He  must  hold  exhibitions  which  require  a  new 
supply  of  pictures  every  so  often  and  each  picture  must  be  expensively 
framed  else  it  is  refused  by  the  jury. 

In  Europe  cities  are  beautified  with  sculpture.  Monuments  in 
honor  of  famous  men  decorate  and  inspire  patriotism.  I  have  witnessed 
tiny  children  in  Germany  being  taught  the  history  of  the  country  by 
means  of  monuments  in  the  parks.  Teachers  find  this  method  very 
efifective. 

Finally,  there  is  need  of  comprehensive,  constructive  criticisms,  free 
from  personalities;  art  juries  above  politics  and  personal  animosities; 
a  strong  arm  to  deal  with  those  who  come  here  with  fake  'old  masters' 
and  carry  away  thousands  of  dollars  which  should  be  spent  for  good 
specimens  of  modern  art. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  innumerable  things  needed  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  we  hope  to  supply  in  a  large  measure  through  the  ef¥orts  of 
Artland  and  its  members. 

*    *    *  * 

Mr.  John  F.  Kanst  announces  the  hanging  in  his  galleries  of  two 
large  canvasses  by  Hans  Dahl  from  Norway,  "Return  of  the  Fishing 
Boats"  and  "Summer  Day  in  Norway."  Another  featured  picture  is 
oil  by  the  Spanish  artist  Abrossi,  "Spanish  Cavalier." 
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Editorial 


Introductory 

These  lines  are  written  for  posterity.  They  will  interest  a  few 
now,  and  will  help  to  answer  those  who  shall  inquire  about  the  origin 
of  Artland  Club  and  this  journal  long  after  both  shall  have  become 
established  as  Los  Angeles  institutions  of  National  interest  and  influence. 

The  idea  of  Artland  grew  out  of  a  remark  by  the  late  Viscount 
Bryce.  former  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to  the  effect 
that  in  all  of  his  years'  of  association  with  American  business  and 
professional  men,  he  had  encountered  less  than  a  dozen  who  could 
maintain  a  ten  minute  conversation  on  any  topic  not  directh'  related 
to  a  business  or  profession.  This  seemed  to  be  a  challenge  to  our 
mode  of  living,  and  particularly  to  our  club  life,  where  interest  has 
been  largely  confined  to  athletic  pursuits. 

So  it  transpired  that  on  a  June  night  in  1925  a  company  of  sixty 
artists  and  art  lovers  responded  to  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  West- 
ward Ho  Country  Club.  After  dinner,  they  gathered  in  the  drawing 
room  of  the  club  and  listened  to  an  Artist  program  presented  by  Gage 
Christopher,  Carolyn  Pearson,  Z.  Earl  Meeker  and  Lucille  Gibbs. 

Following  this  program,  the  idea  of  the  club  was  presented  by  the 
host  of  the  evening,  James  O.  Stevenson.  He  proposed  a  club  for  artists 
and  art  lovers  combined — such  as  would  attract  members  with  com- 
mon intellectual  interests,  tastes  and  sympathies. 

Among  those  who  expressed  themselves  in  hearty  approval  of  the 
idea  were  actors,  painters,  sculptors,  ministers,  club  women,  college 
leaders — in  fact  the  verdict  seemed  to  be  unanimous  that  such  a  club 
was  needed  and  would  be  successful. 

Out  of  that  first  meeting  was  organized  the  following  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors: Karl  T.  Waugh,  Rufus  B.  Von  KleinSmid,  L.  E.  Behynier, 
James  Taber  Fitzgerald,  Edward  J.  Henning,  Charles  Wakefield  Cad- 
man,  Ralph  Holmes,  Benjamin  F.  Bledsoe,  John  W.  Cotton,  Bessie 
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E.  Hazen,  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond,  James  O.  Stevenson,  Carolyn  Pearson, 
Horatio  Cogswell,  C.  A.  Dykstra,  Frederick  G.  Davies,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Anderson,  John  L.  Fleming,  John  F.  Kanst,  Theodore  Kemp,  Samuel 
T.  Keese,  Paul  Francisco  Lupo,  Thos.  C.  Ridgway,  Edward  Langley, 
H.  V.  Adams. 

They  have  averaged  at  least  one  meeting  each  week  since  that  time, 
and  while  their  progress  may  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  tortoise- 
like, yet  it  has  been  remarkable  considering  the  uncharted  field  into 
which  they  have  ventured. 

Policies  which  appear  simple  required  weeks  of  study  and  discussion 
before  they  could  gain  approval.  On  the  question  of  a  site,  a  special 
committee  made  an  extended  investigation  before  recommending  the 
choice  that  was  adopted — the  present  site.  And  an  equally  prolonged 
inquiry  was  pursued  before  the  present  architects,  Allison  &  Allison, 
were  elected  to  plan  the  structures  which  are  to  compose  Artland. 

There  have  been  no  serious  disappointments,  however.  The  response 
of  the  public  has  been  quick  and  enthusiastic.  More  than  one-haif 
of  the  capital  or  Life  Memberships  have  been  sold  as  this  is  written, 
and  we  feel  that  the  half-way  mark  has  been  more  than  reached  toward 
realization  of  our  plans,  because  the  deterrent  of  uncertainty  has  been 
eleminated. 

The  aim  of  Artland,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  to  bring  people 
face  to  face  with  art  frequently;  to  study  art,  literature,  and  kindred 
subjects ;  and  to  provide  a  broad'  opportunity  for  expression  and  culti- 
vation of  talent  that  is  too  generally  allowed  to  decay.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  Artland  Club  shall  be  socially  exclusive,  but  intellectually  so. 
Art  is  democratic  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  true  art  there  should  be 
no  barriers;  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  club  to  let  down  the  bars  to 
pretense  and  dilletanteism  nor  to  recognize  as  art  anything  that  is 
not  the  product  of  sincere  and  honest  ef?ort,  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
harmonizing  with  the  fundamentals  of  wholesome  family  life. 

In  the  selection  of  our  first  president,  Karl  Tinsley  Waugh,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Southern  Californa,  we 
deliberately  avoided  the  usual  custom  of  choosing  a  hard  headed  busi- 
ness or  professional  man.  We  wanted  a  man  identified  with  cultural 
pursuits,  one  who  would  be  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  men  and 
women  after  they  leave  our  Colleges  and  Universities  and  go  forth  to 
make  new  places  for  themselves  in  society. 

Artland  is  a  non-profit  institution,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  hope  that  it  shall  last  as  long  as  our  present  civilization. 
Those  who  are  laying  these  first  stones  will  count  on  others  to  lay 
additional  ones  until  the  structure  shall  be  as  strong  as  the  need  for  art 
in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
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PROGRESS 

ARCHITECTS  Allison  and  Allison  have  announced  they  will  have 
the  preliminary  plans  for  the  club  buildings  ready  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  dinner  assembly  Monday  night  next.  The  plans  will  be 
projected  on  a  screen  and  members  will  have  revealed  to  them  the  full 
beauty  of  Artland's  great  building  plan,  which  includes  the  Garden 
theatre,  the  main  club  building,  studios,  craft-shops  and  recreational 
building.  Reservations  for  this  occasion  must  be  limited  to  members  and 
their  families.    Every  member  of  Artland  should  be  present. 

*  m    *  * 

CONCRETE  CIVIC  STIMULATION 
and  a  clarion  call  to  our  citizenry  is  found  in  the  recent  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  President  Arthur  S.  Bent,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  long 
known  as  an  exponent  of  civic  beauty,  art  and  culture.  In  departing 
from  the  usual  big  business  and  industrial  talk  on  such  an  occasion,  Mr. 
Bent  said,  in  part: 

"I  am  asking  you  to  pass  by  the  more  obvious  and  time-honored 
topics,  our  harbor  and  factories,  payrolls,  population,  and  consider  a  less 
tangible,  but  not  less  important  phase  of  our  future  .  .  . 

"Does  Art  find  here  its  most  congenial  atmosphere?  Certainly  it 
should.  Great  artists  are  in  our  midst.  How  much  in  our  community 
do  we  encourage  them? 

"Sculptors  of  international  fame  are  quietly  working  here  ...  let  us 
show  our  pride  in  their  genius  .  .  . 

"We  are  winning  some  recognition  as  a  musical  community,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  tireless  devotion  of  just  a  handful  of  people  .  .  . 

"The  best  four-fifths  of  life  lies  in  the  field  of  art  and  imagination 
.  .  .  Life  without  art  would  be  sordid.  When  you  think  of  it,  about  the 
only  dividends  of  which  we  may  not  be  robbed  by  time  and  chance  are 
those  we  get  out  of  fitting  ourselves  to  appreciate  beauty  and  art,  those 
things  which  have  the  power  to  satisfy  definite  needs  of  humanity. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  soul. 

"Now  the  longing  for  real  culture  is  springing  here,  for  finer  homes 
and  music  and  pictures  and  churches  and  colleges  and  little  theatres, 
for  eisteddfods  and  botanical  gardens  and  Mission  Plays  and  Hollywood 
Bowls  and  beaches  for  the  people.  For  art  galleries  and  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  alluring  streets." 

*  *     ♦  * 

BUGABOO 

OVEN  Artland  does  not  escape  the  cry  of  "commercialism"  often 
thrown  at  any  great  civic  or  cultural  movement  by  uninformed 
cynics — native  iconoclasts — who  say  the  world  is  dominated  by  the  dol- 
lar, yet  whose  perception  is  dulled  and  dominated  by  the  same  token  in 
thought.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  Artland  refutes  this  charge  by 
reiterating  that  "realty  promotion"  has  no  place  whatever  in  Artland's 
plans. 
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Here  and  There 
The  seventh  exhibition  of  the  Painters'  and  Sculptors'  Club  at  Los 
Angeles  Museum,  which  opened  so  auspiciously  with  a  reception  last 
week,  will  continue  until  approximately  May  9.  The  following  were 
elected  for  the  jury  of  admissions  and  awards:  William  Wendt,  Clar- 
ence Hinkle,  Edouard  Vysekal,  Hanson  Puthuff,  E.  Roscoe  Shrader, 
John  Hubbard  Rich,  McDonald  Wright,  Mabel  Alvarez,  Henry  De 

Kruif ;  alternate,  Conrad  Bufif. 

*  *    *  * 

Mr.  Edgar  Payne  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  California 
Art  Club  to  succeed  E.  Roscoe  Shrader,  Mr.  Shrader  now  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  first  vice-president.  The  Art  committee  convenes  to- 
night at  the  club  headquarters,  621  Park  View  street,  to  consider  works 

in  painting  and  sculpture  submitted  for  admission. 

*  *    *  * 

Mr.  Christian  von  Schneidau  is  painting  murals  for  the  California 
Lutheran  Hospital.  *    *    *  * 

The  Long  Beach  Art  Association,  Natt  Piper,  President,  opens  its 
annual  exhibition  at  Long  Beach  today,  the  show  remaining  open  up  to 
and  including  April  24.  Mr.  Piper,  who  is  a  member  of  Artland,  says 
this  will  be  the  biggest  show  yet  and  that  the  one  hundred  or  more  ex- 
hibits will  include  samples  of  metal  working,  block  prints,  etc.,  as  well 
as  some  fine  oils  and  water  colors.  Natt  Piper  will  enter  three  water 
colors  and  some  wood  blocks.  The  association  has  about  two  hundred 
members.  *    *    *  * 

The  Coming  Week 

We  have  the  Artland  Club  dinner  and  presentation  of  building  plans 
6:30  P.  M.,  City  Club,  Monday;  Zoellner  Quartet,  Biltmore,  8:15  P.  M.,  Mon- 
day; Woman's  Symphony  Orchestra,  8:30  P.  M.,  Philharmonic  Auditorium, 
Wednesday.  All  Artists  Program,  Chickering  Hall,  9:00  P.  M.,  Thursday, 
C.  F.  M.C.  Conclave,  Santa  Monica,  20th  to  24th;  Painter's  and  Sculptors'  Club 
Reception,  evening  Saturday  and  afternoon  Sunday;  California  Water  Color 
Society  exhibition,  Bernays  Gallery;  William  Wendt  Exhibit,  Stendhal  Gallery; 
Housep  Pushman  and  Loren  Barton's  Exhibition,  Cannell  and  Chaffin  Galleries; 
Hans  Dahl  and  Abrossi  Pictures,  Kanst  Galleries;  Jewelry  Designs  by  Henry 
Johnson,  and  Famous  Gardens,  by  Margaret  Craig,  Public  Library. 


CALIFORNIA  FEDERATION 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
trating  "The  Fundamentals  of  Music"  by  Karl  W.  Gehrkens;  Indus- 
trial Music,  Community  Music  School  Settlement,  Church  Music,  ves- 
pers Congregational  church;  organ,  Bruce  Gordon  Kingsley;  evening, 
American  music  program,  California  composers ;  Symphonic  Poem,  by 
Edward  Schneider,  prize  winner  of  federation.  Bay  Cities  Music  Asso- 
ciation orchestra ;  Hollywood  Suite,  by  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  Bay 
Cities  Music  Association  orchestra.  Modest  Altschuler,  director,  Arthur 
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Gripp,  concert  master ;  John  Claire  Monteith  will  sing  songs  by  Carrie 
Jacobs  Bond,  W.  J.  McCoy  and  Bessie  Bartlett  Frankel ;  Virginia 
Flohri  will  sing  compositions  of  Alice  Barnett,  Beatrice  Clifford,  and 
Anna  Priscilla  Risher ;  Women's  Lyric  Club  Octette ;  "Tenaya,"  L. 
De  Vere  Nicholson,  pianist ;  announcement  of  winner  and  presentation 
Bessie  Bartlett  Frakel  prize  in  opera  contest,  seven  opera  compositions 
being  entered. 

Public  School  Festival 
A  grand  festival  of  public  school  music  programs,  including  original 
compositions  will  take  place  throughout  the  day  Friday,  schools  of  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  and  San  Francisco  participating;  in  the  after- 
noon there  will  also  be  programs  by  the  Junior  club  division;  Prof. 
Edward  M.  Hulme,  of  Stanford  University,  will  give  an  address  on 
"Art  and  Life  with  Special  Reference  to  Music".  In  the  evening,  the 
sessions  will  end  with  a  "Fun  and  Frolic"  banquet  at  the  Uplifters' 
Ranch.  *    *  * 

Partial  List  of  ArtlanJ  Members 

FUTURK  generations  will  be  interested  to  know  who  were  the 
founders  of  The  Artland  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  A  study  of 
the  files  of  this  journal,  and  of  bronze  tablets  here  and  there  on  the 
grounds,  will  tell  them.  We  congratulate  those  fortunate  enough 
to  have  their  names  printed  in  this  first  issue  of  "'Artland,"  and 
feel  that  Greater  Los  Angeles  also  is  to  be  congratulated  that  so 
large  a  company  has  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Art  with  a  dy- 
namic program. 

Abel,  Theoaore  C. 
Abernalhy,  Gertrude  M. 
Abrams,  Mrs.  Chasv  E. 
Adams,  Charles  G. 
Adams,  H.  V. 
Albrecht.  Nell  M. 
Allen,  F.  Cadieux 
Allen,    Sherman  T. 
Allen,  Thomas  A. 
Alles,  Gordon  A. 
Ammon,  Bertha  A. 
Amsterdam,  Maurice 
Anderson^  Kmma  l>. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Angcrmayer,  Albert 
Arens,  F.  X. 
Armsby,  Bird 
Arnold,  Charles  E. 
Atwater.  G.  Barry 
Auer,  Marguerite  M. 
Aulmann,  Theodora 


Bacon.  ,Mr.s.  Chas.  Evan 
Bagley,    Mrs.    H.  B. 
Bailey,  Leroy  H. 
Baird,  Kmma  B. 
Baker,  Carolyn  A. 
Baker.  Porothy  Mae 
Barne.s,  Watson  E. 
Barrett,  Naomi  C. 
Bartlett,  Dana 


Bartoo,  Gertrude 
Bassett,  Vera  L. 
Beattie.  Jlyrtle 
Behr,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  W.F. 
Belford,  Helen 
Benson,  Christine  M. 
Bergmeier,  Clara  H. 
Behymer,  Helen  Eaton 
Behymer.  L.  E. 
Bennett,  Rexie  Ellen 
Bevani.  Alexander 
Bevis,  D.  G. 
Bierlich,  Julius 
Bischoff,    Franz  A. 
Blackburn,  Bruce 
Blackmail,  Frankye 
Blackwell.  Lcita  Belle 
Blaine,  Edward  W. 
Blair,  E.  .S. 
Bledsoe,  Benjamin  F. 
Blunn,  .Marparet  R. 
Blythe,   Verna  C. 
Bond,  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bonynge.  Margaret  W. 
Borquez,  Aurelia 
Bowen,  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Bowles.  Liillian 
Boyd,  Elizabeth  Jewett 
Boyer.  Bessie  R. 
Brackney.  .Mberta 
Brain,  Alfred  E. 


Brainerd,    Henry  G. 
Breeden,  Marshall 
Breil,  Mrs.  Joseph  Carl 
Brewer,  Adelaide  B. 
Bridges,  Madeline 
Firidges.  Mae  D. 
Briinson,  llya 
Brooks,  Anna  P. 
Brooks,  Mae  Pryce 
Brookwell,  Lawrence 
Brown,  Lulu  Albia 
Browne,  Mary 
Brunton,  A.  W. 
Buchanan,  Ella 
Budelier,  Rich 
Burdick.  C.  R. 
Burmeister.  Hattie  E. 
Bumham,  Roger 'Noble 

Cadman.   C.  Wakefield 
Carey,  Katherine  L. 
Carlson,  Anthony  E. 
Carrier,  Florence  A. 
Carrillo,  Esperanza 
Carson,  Kingsetta 
Carter,  Emily  B. 
Cartmell.  Adelaide 
Castberg,  Biarne 
Castle,  I^ester  Hugo 
Chalfin,  M.  Mabel 
Chambers,  Josephine 
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Chancellor.  Wilhemina 
Chancer,  Lilian 
Chapin,   Mrs.   F.  Burton 
Chouinard,    Mrs.    N.  JI. 
Christopher.  Gage 
Christy.  Howard 

Chandler 
Churchill.  Carita  R. 
Cina.  Theodore  van 
Clampitt.  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Clark.  Edith  Lillian 
Clark,  Howard 
Coats.  Daisy  3annerman 
Cogswell.  Horatio 
Cohen.  Sol 
Coit,  Arthur  C. 
Colby.  Frank  H. 
Colden.  Chas.  J 
Condit,  A.  Rae 
Content.,  Mona 
Cook.  Alma  May 
Cotton.  John  W. 
Craig,  Annie  Mottram 
Crandall,    L.  Westcott 
Crane,  Lillian 
Crawford,  Harry  J. 
Crouch.  Mabell  June 
Crowell.  Alice  G. 
Cugat,  Francesco 
Cuprien,  F.  W. 
Cunningham,  Laura 
Curtis,  Myra  H. 

Daggett,  John  Stewart 
Daggett.  Maud 
Davidson.  Mrs.  Francis  C. 
Davies,  Frederick  G. 
Davis.  Jane  Gray 
Davis,  Joseph  Swallow 
Davis.  Mrs.  Lurah  C. 
Dawson,  Rachel  Ella 
De  Avirett,  Abby 
'De  Kruif.  Henry 
Delmenico,  Nancy 
Demateis.   G.  Rounan 
Dille,  Mrs.  Clinton  F. 
Dillon,  Fannie  C. 
Dobbins,  Elsie  C. 
Dolph,  AVillard  J. 
Donaldson.  Douglas 
Dorre.  Thea 
Doubleday,  Katherine 
Douglas,  Haldane 
Douglass,  Sadie 
Dow.  Grace  Eaton 
Drake,  Ethelda  A. 
Dubsky.  Helen  T. 
Dunn.  Ethel 
Dupont,  Jean 
Durlin,  Jackson 
Dyer,  Mabelle  M. 
Dykstra,  C.  A. 

Eager.  Caroline  Bi 
Edstrom,  Peter  David 
Ehlers.  Paul  H. 
Eichel.  Bertha 
Elliot.  Charles  M. 
Ellis.  Clyde  G. 
Ellis.  Leila 
Ellis.  Velma  B. 
Elmquist,  A.  F. 
Emery,  Frank  E. 


Engel,  Flora  Meyers 
English,  G.  E. 
Estill.  Helen  F. 
Everett,  Eliza 
Everett.  Mary 
Everhart,  Mrs.  T.  W.  B. 

Ferir,  Emile 
Fifield,  Helen  Annette 
Filcher,    Mrs.    R.  E. 
Finkelhor,  Robert 
Fitch.  Dudley  Warner 
Fitzgerald.  James  Taber 
Flagg.  Claribel  M. 
Fleetwood.  Mrs.  LaV.  C. 
Fleming,   John  L. 
Fleming,  Josephine 
Forbes.  Grace  M. 
Foster.  Arthur  Turner 
Fothergill,  Dora  S. 
Francisco,  J.  Bond 
Freeman,  John  Lawton 
Frolich,  Finn  Haakon 
Frost,  John 
Frost,  Lowell  C. 
Pulton.  Fitch  B. 

Gage.  Merrell 
Gaillard.  Frits 
Galbraith,  Caroline 
Gale.  Edmund  W. 
Gardner.  Mrs.  Cecil  James 
Gates,  Mrs.  Lee  C. 
Gaw,  Allison 
Geiger,  Frank  E. 
Geiger.  Mrs.  Hector 
Geldhoff,  Carmen 
Gibbs.  Lucille 
Gilbert.  Hazel  W. 
Gilley.  Harry 
Gilmore.  Elizabeth 

McCabe 
Gilmore.  .Mrs.  George  D. 
Giorgi,  Federico 
Gleason,  Duncan 
Goodwin,  Mary  Virginia 
Gordohn.  Theodori 
Goss.  Daphne  L. 
Gould.  Norma 
Graham.  Jean 
Gray.  Donald 
Green.  Esther  Fricke 
Greer.  Alice  Marion 
Grunn.  Homer 
Guerrieri,  F. 

Haines,  Mildred  G. 
Hanna,  Howard  J. 
Hanna,  Tacie  May 
Harkness.  E.  K. 
Harrison.  Lillian  J. 
Haslett.  Rov  L. 
Hatfield.  Dalzell 
Hazen,  Bessie  Ella 
Hazlett,  C.  S. 
Heineman.  Sarah  Archer 
Hiestand,  Ruth  M. 
Henderson.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Henning.  Edward  J. 
Henning.  Susan  A. 
Henry.  George  A.  S. 
Herwig.  Wilbur 
Hills.  Mrs.  Arthur  Miller 


Hirschler,  Otto  T. 
Hodel,  George 
Hoffman,  O.  W. 
Holland,  Hazel  M. 
Hollenbeck,  Phil 
Holleran,  Margaret 
Hollzer,  Mrs.  William 
Holmes,  Gladys  E. 
Holmes,  Ralph 
Honnold,  Hazel  May 
Hope,  May  MacDonald 
Hoss,  May  E. 
Howell.  Julia 
Huber,  Ernest 
Hullinger,  William  E. 
Humphrey,  Frederick  P, 
Hunt,  Florence  B. 
Hunt.  Helen  E. 
Hunter,  May  B. 
Hunter,  Stanley  M. 
Huntley,   Wenona  F. 
Hurlbut,  Harold 
Hurst,  Florence  Louise 

Ide,  Esther  C. 

Jackman,  Theo. 
Jambon,    S.  Frances 
Jamison,  Abbie  Norton 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  M.  .E. 
Jessup,  J.  G. 
Jewett,  Russell  A. 
Johnson,  Donald  J. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Harry  T. 
Johnston,  Bess  E. 
Johnston,  Forest  J. 
Jones,  A.  B. 
Jones,  Edna  A. 
Jones,  Mary  Alice 
Judson,  Wm.  L. 
Junkin,  Mary 
Kaminski,  E.B. 
Kamps,  F.  H. 
Kanst,  John  F. 
Kastner,  Alfred 
Keefe.  Edith  H. 
Keepers.  Emma  B. 
Keese.  Samuel  J. 
Kellogg,  Daisy 
Kelso,  Maude  P. 
Kelting,  Lillian 
Kemp,  Sarah  G. 
Kemp,  Theodore 
Kerr,  Carita  Cope 
Keslar,  F.  Murray 
Keszthelyi,  A.  S. 
Keszthelyi.  Carolyn 
Kibbey.  John  R. 
Kimball.  N.  Louise 
Kirby.  Agatha  M. 
Kirchhofer.  Hugo 
Klatzkin,  Benj. 
KleinSmid.  Rufus  B.  von 
Klopp.  W.  J. 
Kolin,  Feodor 
Kraft,  Wm.  J. 
Kramer.  Louise  Helen 
Kuhns,  Efhe  E. 

Labonde,  Julia  B. 
Langley,  Edward  ; 
Larimer.  George  B. 
Larkin,  Mary 
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Lauer,  Edna  Cinderella 
Lauritz,  Paul 
Lauth.  Adele 
Lawrence.  Alberta  I. 
Lawton,  Elizabeth  A. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Edward 
Lee.  Franklin 
Leiffhton.  Kathryn  W. 
Leitelt.  Rosetta 
Leonard.  Ida  M. 
Lewyn.  Helena 
Life.  Andrew  C. 
Lott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Clifford 
Lovins  Henry 
Ludlow.  Aida  R. 
Lupo.    Paul  Francisco 
Lyon,  Virginia  E. 
Lytton,  Edmund 

Macdonald,  Mrs.  John  X. 
Mackenzie,  M.  Alice 
Mackenzie,  Flora  I.sabel 
McBratney.  Edward  J. 
McCIintock.  Ruth 
McCool.  Mrs.  Geo.  H. 
McCorkle.  Julia  Norton! 
McCormack,  John 
Mcljauffhlin.  Wm.  F. 
McWhorter.  Mrs.  John  C. 

Maile.  Alice  S. 
Manoir.  Irvinf? 
Masters.  Ethel 
Mattersteifr.  Paul  H. 
Maxfield.  Elizabeth 
Mead,  Mrs.  F.  N. 
Meeker.  Z.  Earl 
Meely,  C.  M. 
Mellonino.  Claire 
Menager.  E.  Pierre 
Meripol.  A.  A. 
Merrick,  J.  W. 
Meyers.  Agnes  J. 
Miles,  Mrs.  Chas.  L. 
Miller.  Elizabeth  C. 
Modra,  Theodore  B. 
Montgomery.  Gray 
Monteith,  John  Claire 
Moran.  Katharine  M. 
Moore,  Mr."!.  Joseph  H. 
Moreira.  Maud  de  Barros 
Moritz.  Frederick 
Morris.  Margaret  Messer 
Morrison.  ,Tane  E. 
Morse,  Bella  L. 
Mortimer.  Geo.  A 
Moaher.  Ferdinand  A. 
Mulvihill.  Catherine  M. 
Murray,  Mary  Belle 

Na.sh,  Grace  Helen 
Naylon,  George  E. 
Nevels.  Pollyanna  M 
Newcomb.  Olive 
Nlckerson.  Frances  M. 
Noack.  Sylvain 
Nordstrom,  Algol 

Oberkotter,  L.  M. 
Oden,  G.  J. 
O'Hara,  Geoffrey 
O'Neil,  Elizabeth 


Orbison,  Thos.  J. 
Orcutt,  May 
Orme.  J.  Henry 

Paisley,  Su.san  Allan 
Pattengill.  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Patterson,  Patti 
Paul,  Roland 
I'axton,  Wm.  A. 
Peck,  Mabel  M. 
Pedersen,  E.  A. 
Peluni-s,  Dorothy 
Pemberton,  Chas.  E. 
Pendry,  Eliza  R. 
Percival,  P.  J.  S. 
Perrier,  Pierre 
Perry,  Arthur  M. 
Petre,  Helen 
Pierce,  Mary  Fitch 
Pickering,  Gladys 

Blackwell 
Pilcher,  William 
Pipal,  Emily  R. 
Piper,  Natt 
Pla,  Edith  Ford 
Plowc.  Jay 
Poland.  A.  J. 
Policy.  Alta  Alberteen 
Porter.    M.  McKeIvy 
Post.  Ijouisa  G. 
Poulin.  J.  B. 
Poundstone.  Mildred 
Powell.  Mrs.  A.  Kugenie 
Prager.  Mile. 
Pratt.  Evelyn  A. 
Probst.  Thorwald  A. 
Proctor.  Harold 

Quirk.  Clara  W. 

Rea.  Elizabeth  Saver 
Redding.  M.  Bell 
Redmond.  Granville 
Reiterman.  Ethel 
Rhodes.  Ellis 
Richter.  Henry  L. 
Ridgwa.v,  Doris 
Ridgway,  Thos.  C. 
Riesenbcrg.  Henry 
Riker.  Mrs.  I.  Willis 
Rinckel.  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Ritter.  Lillian  Cleo 
Rittmeister.  Carrie  P. 
Rivenburgh.  Maude  L. 
Robinson.  Mrs.  M. 

Ilennion 
Robinson.  P.  B. 
Rodgers.  Florence  P. 
Rodgers.  Grace  S. 
Rogers.  Frances  L. 
Rohles.  Carl  F. 
Ros.s.  R.  H.  Gordon 
Rothwell.  Walter  Henry 
Rouse.  Chester  O. 
Rowe.  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Ruoff.  Allen 
Ruttan.  Charles  Edwin 
S.aenz.  Anna 
Sanders.  Davol 
Sanders.  M.  Frances 
Sanger.  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Satterlce.  Anna  E. 
Saunders.  "Riohard  Drake 


Savigny,  Frank  W. 
Say  re.  F.  (J  ray  son 
Scheldt,  Edna  L 
Schneidau,  Christian  von 
Schoeppe,  Harry  A. 
Schuster.  Donna 
Schweitzer,  Rose  E. 
Scott,  i^na  B. 
Scott.  W.  Vaughn 
Scrace,  E.  Marcel 
Scrace,  Mabel  Emery 
Selling,  Oscar 
Seymour,  Charles  K. 
Shannon,  Katherine  McD. 
Sharpe,  Carrie  M. 
Shaw.  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Sherriff.  Esther  M. 
Sherriff.  George  R. 
Short.  C.  A. 
Simonsen,  Axel 
Skeele.  Walter  F. 
Slutz,  Helen  Beatrice 
Smart,  E.  Hodgson 
Smith,  Alice  R. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Edgar  T. 
Smith,  Ernest  Browning 
Smith,  Chas.  L.  A. 
Smith,  F.  Carl 
Smith.  Mrs.  Ira  O. 
Smith,  Jessie  Sherwood 
Smith,   Lorraine  Eleanor 
Smith,  Margaret  E. 
Smith.  Pridgeon 
Smith,  Vera 
Sohier,  Etta  Stuart 
Sooy,  Louise  Pinkney 
South,  J.  C. 
Spear,  Suzanne  Joyce 
Spencer,  Esther  Jean 
Sprotte,  Anna  Ruzena 
Spurck,  Clara  A. 
Stabler,  Mrs.  Laird  J. 
Steeb,  Olga 

Steere,  Lora  Woodhead 
Steiner,  Charlotte 
Steinberg,  Vera 
Steinberger,  Lorn 
Stetzler,  Alma 
Stevenson.  James  O. 
Stewart,  Eugenia  McG. 
Stewart,  Foster 
Stockwell.  L.  B. 
Stone.  Kathryn  E. 
Stout.  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Straehley.  Wm.  C. 
Stroud.  Mabel  Hills 
Stuart.  A.  D. 
Stuber.  Dedrick 
Swarthout.  Max  van  L. 
Swearingen.  May  Bogle 
Swen.son.  J.  J. 

Tanl>erg.  Ella  Hotelling 
Tandler.  Adolf 
Tanner.  Wm.  R. 
Tanley.  Rose  E. 
Tefft.  lailu  Sanford 
Thian.  Grace  H. 
Thorne.  Dorothea 
Thorp.  Marietta 
Tinsman.  T.  C. 
Tone.  I.sobel  M. 
Tonge.  R.  Gilbert 
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Travis,  Ivy  JIae 
Trindle,  Monna 
True,  Ella  P. 
Tucker,  Aure  C. 
Tufts,  C.  Albert 
Tyroler,  William 

Uhl.  Edward  H. 

Vail,  Mrs.  Walter  L. 
Vaughn,  Bertha 
Veverka,  M.  Madilene 
Vorce,  W.  R. 
Vysekal,  Edouard  A. 
Vysekal,  L.  B. 
Wakeling,  Irene 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Carleton 
Wamsley,  Frank  C. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Ward,  J.  Stephen 
Waring,  Olive  Howard 
Warner,  Nell  Walker 


Warren,  Edward  E 
Warrenton,  Lule 
Watson,  Maude 
Watson,  Minnie  T. 
Waugh,  Karl  T 
Weatherhead,  A.  C. 
Weatherwax,  L.  W. 
Weaver,  Carter 
Weaver,  Martha  Collins 
Webb,  Francis  H. 
Webb,  Lillie  T. 
Webb,  Lurinda  AVillard 
Webb,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Wells,  Alice  Stebbins 
Wells,  Mrs.  D.  S.  O'Brien 
Whelan,  Blanche 
White,  Ara  Phoebe 
White.Chas.  L. 
White,  Orrin  A. 
Whitely,  John  H. 
Whittlesey,  Bea 
Wickes,  Margaret  L. 


Wieczorek,  Max 
Wilbur,  Frances  N. 
Wilcox,  Cora  H. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Jessie  M. 
Williams,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Willis,  Lina  Dorothy 
Winebrenner,  Harry 
Winn,  Mrs.  G.  Edward 
Withrow,  Zillah 
Wolfe,  Geo.  D. 
Woodbum,  Hallie  W. 
Woodward,  Agnes 
Wright,  Grace  M. 
Wright,  Homer  B. 

Yens,  Karl 

Zahn,  Hector  N 
Zander,  Martha  L. 
Zemansky,  Mrs.  Ellis  L. 
Zeug,  Louise  Ann 
Zoellner,  Joseph 


Goinq  to  Europe? 

If- 

the  best  in  music,  the  finest  in  art,  the  most  alluring  In  Nature,  com- 
bined with  utmost  comfort  In  travel  and  luxury  in  hotels,  appeal  to 
you    for  a 

SUMMER  IN  EUROPE 
Apply  to  K.  de  L.  Rummell,  226  So.  Lafayette  Park  Place,  Los  Angeles. 
Phone   FItzroy  3701 
Small  party,  under  experienced  leadership,  at  a  moderate  price 


PROFESSIONAL  ARTISTS  DIRECTORY 
Official  Classified  listing  of  Artists,  Teachers,  Academic 
Institutions  and  Craftsmen — 

Qomm  ere  ia  I  <iJ{rt 

RALPH  HOLMES :  Mural  Decoration;  Advertising  art  and  copy; 

Address  care  of  Artland  Club,  TR  1979—1970. 
MARIETTA  THORP:  Designer  of  Gowns  and  Coats;  Studio  Apt., 

201  Magnus  Apts.,  727  So.  Coronado  St.;  DUnkirk  4643. 

T)an  cing 

NORMA  GOULD:  Interpretive,  Character  and  Ballet  Dancing; 
Pantomime  and  Eurythmics;  Special  Childrens'  department;  Nor- 
mal and  Professional  Courses;  Studio  460  North  Western  Ave- 
nue; Phone  HEmpstead  3530. 

MLLE.  PRAGER:  Premiere  Danseuse;  Dancing  in  all  its  branches; 
Head  of  Dance  Department,  Egan  School,  1324  South  Figueroa 
Street;  Phone  WEstmore  2211. 
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Drama 

L.  IV.  CRANDALL,  M.A.:  Educator,  Lecturer,  Impressario  of 
Luzerne  Artists  in  Plav-Bills  and  Divertissements  for  anv  occasion ; 
Studios,  The  Bostonia,'  512  S.  Bonnie  Brae,  DUnkirlc  9128. 

LULE  M.  rVARRENTON:  Correct  development  of  the  Speaking 
Voice;  Professionals  and  Amateurs  coached;  Shakespearean  classes 
and  Lectures;  Producing  and  directing  plavs,  pageants,  etc.; 
Dramatic  Readings.    1932  Vista  Del  Mar  Ave..  HOlly  6321. 

Sc/  ucat  iona  I 

Expression 

DAPHKE  L.  GOSS:  Expression  and  Dramatic  Art;  Private  and 
j  Class  lessons;  will  accept  engagements  with  clubs;  studio,  2018 
!       Vista  Del  Mar.    Telephone  GRanite  1564. 

^IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation  of  Liter- 
ature; Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment  studio,  523  So. 
Rampart  Blvd.,  DUnkirk  0383. 

Interior  Decoration 

HENRY  LOVINS:  Mural  painter;  Aztec,  Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian 
and  Persian  interiors;  Parchment  Creations;  furniture  designing; 
painted  hangings;  batiks;  studios,  444  No.  Alfred  St.,  W.  Holly- 
wood; Phone  VVHitney  7797. 

<ty)(tusi  c 

Piano 

ABBY  de  AVIRETT:  Teacher  of  Piano;  Instructor  of  Teachers  and 
Pianists.  Mr.  De  Avirett  has  a  splendid  corps  of  Assistant 
Teachers;  Res.  studio,  938  Elde'n  Ave.,  DUnkirk  0809;  studio 
715  So.  Cal.  Mus.  Bldg.  Wednesdays-Fridays. 

AID  A  R.  LUDLOff:  Foundation  work  thoroughly  taught  from 
within,  out;  Interpretation,  Sight-reading,  and  accompanying 
carefullv  developed;  Studio  1670  WinHeld  Street,  Phone  DUnkirk 
8452. 

LILIAN  CHANCER:  Pianist,  Teacher,  Accompanist;  Voice  Coach; 

Sight  Reader;  Studio,  1748  No.  Bronson  Ave.,  GLadstone  2544. 
FRANCES    MALLORY    NICKERSON:    Pianist    and  Teacher; 

Studio  443  North  Avenue  56;  Phone  GArfield  4621. 
ELIZABETH  O'NEIL:  Pianist;  Product  of  Abbv  De  Avirett  Studio 

715  So.  California  Music  Bldg.,  Phone  DUnkirk  0809. 
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LUCY    SEATOR    BARTLETT:    Piano;     Harmony;  Recitals; 

descriptive  circular  on  request;  studio  101  South  Virgil  Avenue, 

telephone  DRexel  5552. 
CARRIE  PRESTON  RITTMEISTER:  Accompanist;  Specializes 

in  Arrangement  of  Programs  for  clubs,  musicales,  radio,  etc.,  6800 

Franklin  Avenue.    Phone  GLadstone  7755. 

Vocal 

F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arens  "one  of  foremost 
Voice  Teachers  of  the  World" ;  endorsed  by  Schumann-Heink, 
Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene  (Examiner)  Kendig  (Times) 
Bronson  (Herald)  Ussher  (Express)  Studio  107  So.  Dillon, 
DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  EN  GEL:  Soprano;  Available  for  Opera,  Concert, 
and  Oratorio.  2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood ;  Phone  GRan- 
ite  3270. 

WILLIAM  TYROLER:  Formerly  with  Metropolitan  Opera  Co., 
New  York;  Teaches  Operatic  and  Concert  repertoire;  Available 
for  Concerts.    827-28  Majestic  Theatre  Bldg.,  VAndike  6105. 

Orchestras 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYMPHONY:  Splendid, 
unusual  combinations  for  receptions,  clubs,  schools ;  telephone 
Rochester  5316.    Studio,  1719  South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruction; 
Piano  Instruction;  coaching;  Residence  733  So.  Bonnie  Brae, 
phone  FItzroy  0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  615  So.  Fig- 
ueroa  St.,  Office  Phone  TUcker  6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac. ;  Concert  Organist ;  Authorita- 
tive Instruction  in  Organ,  Piano,  and  Theory;  Head  of  Piano  and 
Organ  Depts.,  Calif.  Christian  College ;  Organist  First  Methodist 
Church,  Long  Beach.  Los  Angeles  studio  at  Calif.  Christian 
College,  Tuesdays,  Fridays.  Residence  715  East  Ninth  St.,  Lon;; 
Beach.   Telephone  616-272. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and  Ear  Training  Dept.,  Col- 
lege of  Music,  U.S.C. ;  Alchin  System;  Organist  Mt.  Hollywood 
Congregational  church;  Telephone  EMpire  5835. 

Violin 

OSCAR  SEILING :  Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor;  beginners  also 
accepted.    1324  So.  Figueroa  St.,  WEstmore  2211. 
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Whistling 

.WNES  PFOODWARD:  Director  Calif.  School  of  Artistic  Whistl- 
ing; Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling  Chorus";  Author 
"Whistling  As  An  Art";  Suite  428  Music-Art  Bldg.,  Phone 
TUcker  3957.    Three  Assistants. 

IRENE  WAKELING:  Artistic  Whistler;  experienced  in  Club,  Radio, 
Concert,  Prologue,  and  Vaudeville  work ;  Available  for  engage- 
ments; Home  and  Studio  1815  Grace  Ave.,  Hollywood;  Phones: 
Gladstone  6511  and  GRanite  2011. 

Musical  Directors 
JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director,  Concert  Violinist,  Teacher; 
"Julius  Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble" ;  Member  Philharmonic 
Orchestra ;  Small  or  Large  Combinations  available  for  Concerts, 
Radio,  Receptions.    1818  S.  Gramercy  PI.,  EMpire  5191. 

T'ainting 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter;  Membre  des  Beaux  Arts 
et  des  Lettres,  Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire  Boulevard;  telephone 
FItzrov  3220. 


Sculpture 


FRANK  C.  M'AMSLEY:  Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains,  Garden 
Figuress  Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architectural  Decorations; 
studio  605  West  27th  Street,  Phone  WEstmore  2417. 

(lArt  T)ealers 

KANST  ART  GALLERIES:  Hollywoodland— Continuous  exhibi- 
tions of  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world ;  open  daily  and 
Sunday.    Art  lovers  welcome.    Telephone  HEmpstead  5321. 


SoutheraCalifbrnia 

MUSIC  IBH  COMPANY 

806  and 808  '^^iV  So. Broadway 


''There  is  i\o  Substitute 
for  MUSIC!" 

Music  occupies  an  uutstanding  position 
in  the  World  of  Art.  The  Life — the 
Home  without  full  appreciation  of  Musk- 
is  dcfinitel\  lackinjj;. 

The  Soutlierii  California  .Music  Com- 
pany, as  an  exponent  of  "the  best  in  Mu- 
sic," has  placed  the  master  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  da\  in  our  finest  Homes  and 
Studios. 

Home  of 

TJ,e  CHICKERING  «,////  the  AMPICO 


45  YEARS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


BUY  ART 


leries. 


HERE  are  hundreds  of  excellent 
paintings  by  California  artists 
now  on  exhibition  and  sale  in 
the  various  Los  Angeles  gal- 


Buy  one  for  your  home.  Buy  an- 
other next  year.  Start  a  Collection — 
and  someday,  if  you  choose  wisely,  your 
pictures  may  be  worth  a  fortune. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  good 
painting  to  double  in  value  in  a  few 
years.  Dealers  have  standing  offers  for 
pictures  at  ten  times  the  sales  price  of 
a  decade  ago. 

Don't  buy  copies — prints — fake  old 
masters !  Buy  a  picture  with  a  proven 
pedigree — from  a  California  painter. 

Buy  good  paintings  as  an  investment. 
Their  dividends  never  cease  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 
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Artland  Twilight  Symphonies 
Begin  May  p 

SUNDAY,  AL-iy  9th,  1926,  is 
an  auspicious  date  in  the  annals 
of  Artland,  for  on  this  occasion,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Adolf  Tandler  and  the  Little 
Symphony  will  inaugurate  the 
first  musical  program  to  be  given 
on  the  grounds  of  Artland. 

When  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond,  first 
vice-president  of  Artland,  saw  the 
great  hollow  where  the  Garden 
Theatre  is  to  be,  she  exclaimed: 
"What  a  wonderful  place  for  Mr. 
Tandler  and  the  Little  Sym- 
phon\  !  "  In  carrying  out  this  in- 
spiration the  Governors  believe 
that  the  club  is  sponsoring  the 
finest  in  music  and  living  up  to  tiie 
highest  ideals  of  its  members. 

Adolf  Tandler  has  had  an  in- 
tere>ting  life.  liorn  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  like  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
he  possessed  a  beautiful  voice  and 
was  sent  to  a  cloister  where,  at  a 
very  early  age,  he  sang  and  received  an  education.  The  range  and 
beauty  of  his  voice  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Arch-Bishop  who 
took  him  to  the  cathedral  where  he  remained  as  a  boy  soprano  until 
sixteen  years  of  ago.  He  then  went  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Vienna,  receiving  honors  for  the  violin,  composition,  and  dramatic  com- 
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position.  After  {graduation  he  returned  to  church  work  as  director  of 
the  boys  at  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  where  he  remained  for  eight  \ears. 

America  called  him  and  for  eight  \ears  Mr.  Tandler  conducted  the 
Los  Angeles  S\mphony  Orchestra.  In  1920  the  great  International 
Mozart  Festival  in\  ited  him  to  Salzburg,  where  he  was  acclaimed  by 
the  whole  Continental  press  as  an  ideal  Mozart  conductor,  but  he  grew 
homesick  for  Los  Angeles,  which  has  been  his  home  for  sixteen  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  Brahm's  Quintet  he  originated  the  first  chamber 
music  in  the  cit\'.  He  was  a  power  for  good  in  Hotel  music,  for  when 
he  conducted  an  orchestra  at  the  Alexandria  it  was  in  the  contract  that 
his  men  must  be  treated  as  gentlemen  and  that  they  would  not  b? 
required  to  play  any  but  high-class  music. 

As  conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Orchestra  Mr.  Tandler  started 
music  memory  contests  in  the  schools  and  scholarships  were  given  as 
prizes.  In  organizing  the  Little  S\mphony  he  made  it  possible  to  bring 
to  universities,  high  schools,  clubs  and  small  communities  who  have 
neither  space  nor  means  for  the  larger  orchestra,  the  message  of  good 
music  at  a  minimum  cost.  And  by  means  of  this  organization  Mr. 
Tandler  has  gi\en  the  ultra-modern  and  less  known  compositions  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Tandler's  dauntless  spirit  in  the  face  of  many  vicissitudes,  his 
pioneering,  thorough  musicianship  and  intense  loyalty  to  Los  Angeles 
have  won  for  him  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  all.  It  is  therefore 
very  fitting  that  he  should  be  chosen  to  bring  the  first  concert  to  .Artland. 

John  Claire  Monteith,  an  artist  member  of  the  club  possessing  a  fine 
baritone  voice  coupled  with  intelligent  interpretation  and  good  taste, 
will  appear  as  soloist  with  the  orchestra. 

This  concert  is  invitational  and  exclusively  for  the  members  of  Art- 
land  and  their  guests. 


Ariland  News 

In  this  issue  is  presented  some  reproductions  of  the  building  plans 
executed  by  architects  Allison  and  Allison  for  the  Artland  Club.  The 
artistic  and  practical  features  outlined  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Allison  at  the 
meeting  April  1*^  should  give  Artland  the  most  effective  group  of  build- 
ings and  ground  arrangement  to  be  seen  an\  where  in  the  west. 

Approximately  eight  hundred  members  and  guests  crowded  the  Cit\ 
Club  auditorium  at  this  notable  meeting,  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
hearing  the  exposition  of  the  plans  of  Artland  buildings  and  viewing  the 
Allison  drawings,  shown  in  this  issue,  upon  the  screen.  Outbursts  of 
applause  "stopped"  Mr.  Allison  in  his  talk  as  the  screen  portrayed  sev- 
eral detailed  plans  of  structures  and  grounds.  Mr.  Allison  very  patiently 
answered  a  battery  of  questions  from  members  in  the  discussion  that 
followed.    It  has  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  projected  plans  Mere 
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highly  satisfactory  to  all  the  members.  ]VIaurice  Browne,  an  exponent 
of  the  Little  Theatre  movement,  addressed  the  meeting,  highly  endors- 
ing the  Artland  theatre  plans. 

Artland's  Next  Meeting 
The  regular  club  meeting  announced  for  May  5  has  been  cancelled 
in  favor  of  the  big  out-door  assembh'  and  the  Tandler  concert  Sunday 
afternoon,  May  9,  at  4  o'clock. 

*  *    *  * 

Wins  Pulitzer  and  Federation  Prize 
Lucile  Crews,  who  is  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Marsh  of  Redlands,  and 
who,  with  her  husband,  is  in  the  Artland  family,  won  the  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Music  Scholarship  prize  for  the  year  1926,  being  the  first 
woman  to  receive  the  coveted  trophy.  The  prize  was  created  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  is  designed  for  "the  most  talented 
and  deserving  composer  in  America,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
shows  the  best  knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  composition  in  the  larger 
forms." 

The  prize  includes  fifteen  hundred  dollars  cash  and  a  year  of  study 
in  Europe.  Mrs.  Marsh's  contribution  was  a  symphonic  poem  for  a 
full  orchestra  and  bears  the  title  of  "To  the  Unknown  Soldier." 

Mrs.  Marsh  also  won  the  Bessie  Bartlett  Frankel  prize  of  $250  for 
the  best  one-act  opera  submitted  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Music  clubs,  and  presented  to  her  by  the  federa- 
tion officials. 

*  *    *  » 

Club  Ethics  and  Membership  Value 
Ethical  clubs  of  Los  Angeles  are  such  as:  Los  Angeles  Countr> ,  \Jni- 
versity,  Womens'  Athletic,  California,  and  the  Beach  Club.  Members 
are  carefully  selected  ;  members  own  and  control  the  club,  and  as  a 
result  of  property  ownership,  the  price  of  membership  advances  con- 
tinually.   Membership  in  such  a  club  becomes  a  distinction. 

Unethical  clubs  are  those  promoted  for  private  profit.  Members  have 
no  control  of  the  property,  no  control  over  the  admission  of  members 
and  guests,  nor  of  prices  for  club  service.  If  members  ever  gain  control 
they  must  buy  their  club  a  second  time  and  pa\'  a  profit  besides.  The 
history  of  such  clubs  is  not  encouraging  to  their  members  or  prospective 
members. 

Artland  is  an  ethical  club  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Members  own 
and  control  everything,  and  approve  all  applicants  for  membership.  If 
a  mistake  is  made  in  admitting  a  member,  the  club  has  a  year  to  correct 
that  mistake  without  the  necessity  of  preferring  charges. 

We  believe  Artland  memberships  will  grow  in  value  for  many  years 
to  come— because  Artland  is  an  ethical  club  with  great  purpose. 
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Edith  Lillian  Clark,  pianist,  and  her  sister,  Carohn  Handley, 
soprano,  will  present  a  program  at  the  Sunset  Canyon  Country  Club  on 
the  evening  of  Ma\'  16,  in  which  they  will  be  assisted  by  artist  pupils. 
Several  two-piano  numbers  will  be  rendered. 

Special  Sonata  Evening 

Sol  Cohen,  violinist  and  Helena  Lewyn,  pianist,  Artland  members, 
are  giving  a  series  of  Specitil  Sontitti  Eveiiliigs ,  each  requiring  at  least 
six  weeks  J)f  careful  preparation,  at  the  Eriday  MtJrning  Club  Audi- 
torium, thus  carrying  along  one  of  the  aims  of  Artland,  special  efforts 
toward  di\ersified  programs  designed  for  music  advancement  and  edu- 
cation as  uell  as  entertainment.  They  announce  that  they  will  render 
the  difficult  Sonata  in  H  Major  by  the  Russian  Modernist,  N.  Medtner, 
perhaps  its  first  American  rendition,  Eriday  evening.  May  14,  at  the 
Eriday  Morning  Club. 

Other  numbers  will  include  the  brilliant  Guillaumc  Lekeu  Sonat.i, 
rarely  heard ;  a  rc|>etition  of  the  formerly  rendered  "tres  lent"  from 
the  Journeau  Sonata  and  the  Allegro  from  the  Tcherepninc  Sonata. 
Other  numbers  on  the  program  which  have  not  been  heard  here,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cohen,  are  the  Scherze  from  the  Sonata  by  Robert 
Gund  and  the  F"inale  from  the  Sonata  b\-  Wolf-Eerrari. 

*    *    *  * 

California  Music  Clubs  in  Convention 

.•\t  the  recent  State  Convention  of  the  California  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  held  at  Santa  Monica,  Mrs.  Abbie  Norton  Jamison,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, and  presidinfi  oHicer,  owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  Mrs.  Lillian 
Birmingham,  was  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  the  Federation  by  an 
overwhelriiinj;  vote. 

Other  officers  installed  were:  Mrs.  Edward  Place  (San  Francisco), 
first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Lou  Alice  Keller  (Pasadena),  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Lillian  Birmingham  (San  Francisco),  president  at  large;  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Perry  (Los  .Angeles),  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  .Alfred  L.  Black, 
(Santa  Monica),  auditor. 

Mrs.  Jamison,  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  pianoforte  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  long  been  associated  with  every  movement  for  the  advance- 
ment of  music.  Her  keen  mind  and  personal  charm  as  well  as  musician- 
ship make  her  a  valuable  member  of  Artland.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Jamison  for  the  following  report  of  the  musical  programs  given  during  the 
convention. 

Arhii:  Norton-  Jami.sox 

TH  K  l  .iiihtii  Annual  Convention  of  the  California  Eederation  ot 
-Music  Clubs  was  held  at  Santa  Monica  from  April  20th  to  the 
24th,  and,  to  quote  Alfred  .Metzger,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Musical 
Re\  iew,  was  "the  most  ambitious,  most  interesting,  most  artistic  and 
most  instructive  convention  that  has  ever  been  held  in  California." 

At  the  reception  given  in  honor  of  the  officers  and  delegates  the  first 
e\eni[ig  three  large  choral  groups — the  Glendale  Music  Club  Oratoriu 
(Co  fit  ill  u  ed  (J  II  Piige  1 2 ) 
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Painters'  and  Sculptors'  Seventh  Exhibition 

A  Critical  Review  hy 
Alexander  S.  and  Carolyn  Keszthclyi 

THE  Seventh  Exhibition  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors  of  Southern 
California  at  the  Los  Angeles  Museum,  is  a  mixture  of  solid  work 
b\  serious  artists  and  childish  efforts  by  "ultra  modernists"  who  en- 
deavor to  hide  their  lack  of  knowledge  under  this  sensational  title. 

Good  drawing,  knowledge  and  understanding  of  form,  values, 
color  harmon\',  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  composition,  constitute 
the  foundation  of  real  art  in  painting.  There  are  some  among  the 
ultra  modernists  who  possess  this  knowledge  and  deserve  praise  for 
their  sturdy  endeavor  to  create  an  original  and  independent  path.  Such 
will  receive  serious  consideration  when  their  works  are  shown,  but  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  jury  controlling  this  exhibition  lacked  either  the  stamina 
or  knowledge  to  reject  such  feeble  flutterings  as  are  represented.  Such 
things  are  not  only  useless  and  ridiculous  but  harmful ;  for  they  puzzle 
the  mind  of  the  public  and  poison  the  sincere  beginner  in  art. 

But  our  protest  is  not  only  against  the  very  mediocre  character 
of  the  ultra-modern  examples  exhibited.  It  includes  the  inane  and  cloy- 
ing things  which  have  no  real  art  value  and  with  which  California  is 
already  flooded. 

Those  worthv  of  comment  we  will  consider  in  alphabetical  order: 

1 

ALVAREZ,  Alable — "Reverie" — Fine  in  gray  tones  which  blend  well 
but  are  somewhat  monotonous.  A  little  more  strength  would  make 
this  a  brilliant  picture.  The  masculine  gender  might  say  that  the 
artist  showed  a  little  feminine  timiditv. 

4 

BISCHOFF,  Franz  A.— "In  the  Shadow  of  the  Mountains"— The 
warm  glow  on  the  mountains  is  well  observed  and  the  picture  as  a 
whole  is  pleasing,  but  the  color  values  are  not  altogether  true. 

6 

BRAUN,  Maurice — "Early  Springtime" — Crisply  painted,  good  in 
composition  and  very  colorful. 

9 

BUFF,  Conrad — "Portrait  of  a  Lady" — One  of  the  outstanding  por- 
traits of  the  exhibition.  Simple  in  technicjue  and  fine  in  drafts- 
manship. 

11 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Norman — "Puddle  Ducks" — So  good  one  wonders 
how  the  jury  who  accepted  some  of  the  other  things  could  have 
chosen  this.    Very  artistic  and  original  in  handling. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Artland  Building  Program 

1  is  doubtful  whether  an\  California  architect  has  been  called 
upon  for  a  more  difficult  assignment  than  that  given  to  archi- 
tects Allison  (Sc  Allison  by  The  Artland  Club  a  few  weeks  ago. 
They  were  asked  to  plan  a  club  institution  to  symbolize  the 
art  spirit  of  the  West — one  capitalizing  the  all-year  climate  of  Califor- 
nia and  supphing  its  members  with  physical  as  well  as  aesthetic  recrea- 
tion. Moreo\er,  the  order  called  for  a  virtual  art  manufactory, 
designed  for  the  production  of  every  variety  of  art  and  the  marketing 
of  the  production  right  on  the  grounds. 

Architecturall\ ,  and  from  a  standpoint  of  landscape  artistry,  Artland 
promises  to  be  a  thing  of  rare  beaut\'  and  charm.  It  w  iW  constitute  one 
more  link  in  the  chain  of  nt)table  points  of  interest  in  the  Southland. 
V^isiting  the  club  has  been  made  convenient  by  the  provision  of  adequate 
free  parking  space.  The  Garden  Theatre  will  offer  unusual  programs 
every  Sunday  for  members  and  their  guests,  and,  throughout  the  week, 
will  present  dramatic  and  musical  attractions  which  should  result  in 
profit  for  not  only  the  club  but  its  members,  who  will  participate  in  such 
programs.  There  will  be  no  place  in  California  surpassing  this  for 
Shakespearean  Drama,  Light  Opera  and  dramatic  spectacles,  such  as 
presented  by  Margaret  Anglin.  It  will  also  be  ideal  as  a  recital  place 
for  the  growing  number  of  splendid  musical  organizations  in  the  city, 
and  will  be  one  that  can  be  used  without  guarantees  or  other  burden- 
some expenses  by  the  users. 

The  Little  Theatre,  naturally,  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  drama. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  serve  excellently  for  afternoon  recitals,  for 
conventions,  and  lectures. 

The  studio  building  will  prov  ide  a  number  of  ideall\  designed  studios 
for  painters,  sculptors  and  other  producing  artists,  with  a  series  of 
marketing  shops  that  should  prove  especially  interesting  to  the  club 
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from  an  exhibition  standpoint,  regardless  of  the  sales  features. 

Recreation  is  an  essential  to  modern  health  and  well-being.  This 
applies  particularly  to  artists,  and.  therefore,  we  provide  a  special  recre- 
ation building  with  a  large  glass  enclosed  swimming  po<jl,  with  dressing 
rooms  and  lockers  for  both  men  and  women  ;  a  g\  mnasium ;  bowling 
allevs ;  pool  and  billiards.  These  recreational  features  will  supplement 
golf,  on  the  West\vard  Ho  links,  and  tennis  and  dancing.  They  can 
be  enjoyed  equally  well  by  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  gardens  of 
Artland  will  contain  many  delightful  nooks  and  strolling  places. 

The  main  club  house  will  feature  a  wonderful  art  gallery-  for  th? 
club's  permanent  collection  of  paintings ;  spacious  lounges ;  library ;  music 
room ;  and  exceptional  dining  facilities  of  great  variet\-  and  capacity.  In 
fact,  fifteen  hundred  persons  will  be  able  to  dine  at  one  time,  and  it 
will  also  be  possible  to  have  more  than  a  score  of  separate  dinner  groups 
on  the  same  evening. 

Architects'  Analysis 

In  further  explanation  of  the  improvement  plan,  it  is  well  to  quote 
the  remarks  of  the  architect  when  he  presented  the  plans  to  the  mem- 
bers at  the  City  Club  on  the  19th: 

"Rarely  does  an  architect  have  the  opportunity  to  design  such  a  group 
of  buildings  as  is  contemplated  in  Artland.  The  appeal  is  particularly 
strong  to  him  because  of  the  stress  placed  upon  the  purely  aesthetic,  the 
achievement  of  a  thing  that  must  above  all  things  be  lovely  and  a  con- 
stant joy  and  source  of  inspiration  to  those  visiting  it. 

"At  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  a  competent  solution  of  the 
numerous  practical  problems  entering,  is  imperative  and  great  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  planning  of  the  various  units  comprising  the  whole. 

"It  is  recognized  that  in  a  club  house  providing  dining  facilities  for 
over  a  thousand  people,  the  kitchen  and  service  appointments  must  of 
necessity  be  thoroughly  and  practicall_\  worked  out.  An  effort  has, 
therefore,  been  made  to  utilize  out-of-door  spaces  such  as  the  patio  or 
atrium  in  front  of  the  Little  Theatre  for  practical  purposes.  Outdoor 
dining  space  for  between  six  and  seven  hundred  persons  is  alwa\s  avail- 
able in  this  area,  directly  connected  with  the  large  dining  and  ball  room 
and  encircling  cloister  and  private  dining  rooms,  this  whole  group  being 
designed  with  a  view  to  as  great  a  flexibility  and  variety  of  uses  as  pos- 
sible. Anything  from  small  private  dinner  dances  to  great  social  func- 
tions may  be  held  here.  A  special  feature  of  the  above  mentioned  dining 
patio  is  the  outdoor  stage  provided  as  part  of  the  foyer  to  the  Little 
Theatre. 

Garden  Theatre 

"The  large  gallery  for  art  exhibits  must  be  lighted  in  accordance 
with  the  best  scientific  practice.    Recital  rooms  and  halls  must  be  well 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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designed  and  located  for  their  purpose.  The  sight  lines  and  acoustics 
of  the  great  open  air  theatre,  seating  four  thousand  people,  together 
with  the  stage  equipment,  dressing  room  facilities,  rehearsal  rooms, 
rooms  for  various  stage  mechanics,  the  storage  of  sets,  etc.,  must  be  so 
planned  for  as  to  adequately  perform  their  function  in  the  production 
of  great  performances. 

"While  the  Garden  Theatre  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  outdoor 
production  of  drama,  pageants  and  concerts,  the  small  indoor  theatre, 
seating  seven  liundred  and  fift\ ,  is  designed  and  completeh'  equipped  for 
the  more  intimate  use  of  club  members.  This  stage  will  be  coinpletely 
equipped  witii  rig  lofts,  fl\  galleries,  dressing  rooms,  and  a  rather  ela- 
borate switchboard. 

"The  buildings  to  accommodate  the  shops  are  naturall\  designed  with 
a  view  of  best  presenting  the  objects  to  be  sold.  Each  shop  or  gallery 
makes  that  concession  to  modern  commercialism  inhering  in  most  up-to- 
date,  attractiveh  presented  show  windows,  gi\'ing  out  upon  tiie  broad, 
arcaded  cloister  surrounding  the  patio  or  forecourt  of  this  building. 
Hehind  these  show  windows  are  lofty  show  rooms  and  galleries  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  sculpture  and  painting,  arranged  with  careful  con- 
sideration as  to  light  and  proper  display. 

"One  point  that  has  been  constantly'  in  the  minds  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  from  the  first  is  that  of  adeijuate  automobile  parking.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  this  has  been  carefully  and  we  believe  amply 
worked  out  in  the  two  large  areas  provided,  one  serving  primarily  the 
Garden  Theatre  with  its  audience  of  four  thousand,  and  the  other 
designed  to  serve  primarily  the  club  in  its  ordinary  day  to  day  use  by 
members,  these  two  spaces  providing  a  combined  area  adequate  to  the 
parking  of  fifteen  hundred  machines,  exclusive  of  the  large  boulevard 
area  surrounding  the  property." 


Music  Clubs  Convention — {(Jnntiiiut'd  from  Page  6) 
with  John  Smallman  directing  and  Mrs.  Terry  Rogers  at  the  piano; 
the  Woman's  Choral  Club  of  Pasadena  with  William  Tyroler  directing 
and  Clarence  Meador  at  the  piano ;  and  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Los  An- 
geles with  Hugo  Kirchhofer  directing  and  Inez  Jacobson  at  the  piano, — 
gave  a  program  as  varied  as  it  was  interesting. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  the  Woman's  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Los  Angeles  with  Henry  Schoenefeld  directing,  gave  a  concert  to 
which  all  the  delegates  were  invited  ;  and  at  Santa  Monica  they  were 
invited  to  a  concert  given  by  Claire  Dux  and  Calmon  Luboviski. 


California  Composers 
The  Thursday  evening  program  from  the  works  of  California  com- 
posers was  especially  noteworthy  because  of  the  excellence  and  \ariety 
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of  its  numbers.  The  concert  opened  with  the  Symphonic  Poem  by 
Edward  Schneider  which  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  C.  F.  M.  C.  at 
the  Convention  in  Berkley,  1924,  played  by  the  Bay  Cities  Music  Asso- 
ciation Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Modest  Altschuler  director, 
and  Arthur  Gripp,  concert  master. 

The  second  number  was  a  Rroup  of  songs  by  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 
(Hollywood),  W.  J.  McCoy  (Oakland)  and  Bessie  Bartlett  Frankel 
(Los  Angeles),  sung  by  John  Claire  Monteith,  baritone.  L.  de  Vere 
Nicholson  gave  "Tenaya"  from  Impressions  of  the  Yosemite ;  Mynard 
S.  Jones,  reader,  and  Raymond  White,  pianist,  gave  Melolog  "The 
Hunter"  from  the  story  of  the  African  Farm  by  Olive  Schreiner  with 
a  musical  setting  by  George  Edwards ;  Virginia  Flohri,  soprano,  sang 
songs  by  Alice  Barnett  (San  Diego).  Beatrice  Clifford  (San  Fran- 
cisco), Ann  Priscilla  Risher  (Laguna  Beach)  and  Oscar  Rasbach. 

After  the  presentation  of  Mrs.  Cecil  Frankel's  prize  to  the  winner  of 
the  Opera  Competition,  Mrs.  Lucile  Crews  Marsh,  of  Redlands,  Pierre 
Douilett  pla\ed  two  movements  from  his  piano  concerto  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  This  was  followed  by  the  Madrigal  Octette  from  the 
Woman's  Lyric  Club  with  songs  by  Freda  Pcyche  (Los  Angeles), 
Elinor  Remick  (Los  Angeles)  and  Mrs.  M.  Henion  Robinson  (Venice). 
The  concert  closed  with  the  "Hollywood  Suite,"  by  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman,  orchestrated  by  Modest  Altschuler  and  played  by  the  Bay 
Cities  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mrs.  M.  Hennion  Robinson  accompanied 
the  singers  at  the  piano. 

Friday  evening  the  annual  banquet  \\as  held  at  the  Uplifter's  Ranch, 
and  with  Joseph  Thompson,  president  of  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San 
Francisco  acting  as  Toastmaster. 

Too  much  honor  cannot  be  given  Mrs.  Joseph  Zuckerman,  chairman 
of  the  local  board  in  Santa  Monica,  and  her  committee  of  efficient  work- 
ers who  made  the  convention  possible  under  such  pleasant  conditions. 
Tribute  should  also  be  paid  the  Greater  Santa  Monica  Club,  especially 
its  president  W.  W.  Bennet  and  Charles  W.  Warren,  for  their  splendid 

co-operation.   — 

Painters  and  Sculptors — {(Continued  jroni  Page  7) 
12 

CHEEVER,  Walter  L. — "Hallowe'en" — Good  drawing  but  a  trifle 
hard. 

13 

CLAPP,  William  H. — "The  Wanderlust" — Fine  in  feeling  and  scintil- 
lating in  color. 

14 

CLARK,  Alson — "Majesty  of  Morning" — Well  named  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  Charming  in  color  and 
freely  handled. 
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20 

DOUGLAS,  Haldane — "Old  Houses" — Very  good.  He  excells  in 
architectural  themes. 

32 

HOLMES.  Ralph — "The  Witchin^r  lime" — His  usual  recipe — we 
wish  he  would  strike  out  in  another  direction  for  a  change. 

33 

HONG.  Anna  Hel^a — "Hosten  I  Norge" — Shows  strength. 

35 

H INKLE,  Clarence — "The  Treat" — (Painted  from  wooden  dolls). 
Broad  but  left  incomplete. 

37 

KILPA  TRICK.  Aaron — "Old  Mexico" — He  was  showing  better  pic- 
tures at  the  Biltmore. 

38 

LEIGH'TON.  Kathryn — "California  Desert  in  January" — Charming 
and  strong.  A  difficult  subject  to  paint  but  Mrs.  Leighton  made  the 
most  of  her  opportunit\.    She  is  forging  ahead. 

39 

LUKITS,  Theodore  Nikolai — "Idle  Hour" — Nicely  handled,  good  in 
composition  and  charming  in  color  but  wrong  in  values.  The  left 
arm  is  too  short  and  the  right  leg  out  of  proportion.  This  artist 
deserves  watching  for  he  has  ideas. 

40 

MANNHEI^L  Jean — "Portrait  of  ALidemf)iselle  E." — Good  in  com- 
position and  very  fluently  painted.    Influenced  by  Sargeant. 

42 

McKA^  .  J.  H. — "Springtime,  San  Fernando" — This  artist  knows  how 
to  paint  but  is  not  yet  familiar  w  ith  California  atmosphere. 

43 

AHLLER,  Barse— "On  the  Road  to  Amalfj"— Out-of-plumb.  Why 
are  vou  so  careless  about  drawing,  Mr.  Miller? 

44 

MINER,  Frederick  R. — "Green  Highland  Fields" — Well  observed, 
atmosphere  and  colors  good. 

47 

NICHOLS,  Wilbur  Diehl — "Penance" — A  decorative  study— the  color 
of  the  flesh  is  too  nearh  like  that  of  the  wall.  There  is  no  balance 
in  color  between  the  figure  and  the  vase  of  flowers. 

48 

PARSHALL,  Douglas — "Bedouin  Women" — A  strong,  powerful  pic- 
ture. It  is  pleasing  to  see  a  "genre" — a  type  so  neglected  by  our 
painters. 
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49 

PL  THUFF,  Hanson — "La  Casa  Baranca" — Different  from  his  usual 
landscapes  therefore  more  interesting.  Nothing  seems  to  be  neglected 
and  the  potterv  and  \arious  objects  are  beautifully  handled. 

54 

SCHUSTER,  Donna — "Tiger  Lillies"— Harmonious.    Good  in  color 

and  composition.  57 
SMITH.  F.  Carl — "Laguna  Coast — A  good  picture. 

63 

\'YSEKAL,  Edouard  A. — "Luvena" — The  face  reveals  good  construc- 
tion but  the  hands  are  so  out  of  drawing  that  they  appear  crippled, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  lacking  in  values  and  atmosphere. 

69 

WRIGHT,  S.  MacDonald — "Iris  S\nchrom\" — The  onl\'  ultra  mod- 
ern exhibited  which  shows  serious  effort.  I  he  torso,  arms  and  hands 
are  well  drawn  but  the  lower  extremities  show  lack  of  understanding. 

69 

\'ENS,  Karl — "Zaravan-Akarana  ' — The  best  picture  we  have  seen  by 
this  artist — who  possesses  versatility  and  is  a  keen  student  of  every 
phase  of  life.  Everything  in  this  picture  is  nicely  handled  and  al- 
though there  are  man\-  details  they  do  not  disturb  the  figure. 
Among  the  works  of  Sculpture,  "The  Child  of  the  Sea,"  b\  MER- 
RELL  GAGE  shows  good  understanding  of  form  and  the  action  and 
expression  are  fine.  Other  sculptors  deserving  mention  are  ELLA 
BUCHANAN.  KATHERINE  BEECHER  STETSON.  AL 
THEA  ULBER  and  MELBA  WILSON. 


The  Eagle — finest  ofi  'Birds 

FRANCIS  H.  WEBB 

£n gravers  ■  Embossers  -  'T^rinters 

814  So.  Spring  Sr. 
FAber  0633                    VAndike  9585 

PROFESSIONAL  ARTISTS  DIRECTORY 

Official  Classified  listing  of  Artists,  Teachers,  Academic 
Institutions  and  Craftsmen — 
COMMERCIAL  ART 
RALPH  HOLMES:     Mural  Decoration;  Advertising  art  and  copy;  Address 
care  of  Artland  Club,  TR  1979 — 1970. 
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DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Interpretive,  Character  and  Ballet  Dancing;  Pantomine 
and  Eurythmics;  Special  Childrens'  department;  Normal  and  Profes- 
sional Courses;  Studio  460  North  Western  Avenue;  Phone  HEmp- 
stead  3530. 

MLLE.  PRAGER:  Premiere  Danseuse;  Dancing  in  all  its  branches;  Head 
of  Dance  Department,  Eean  School,  1324  South  Figueroa  Street; 
Phone  WEstmore  2211. 

DRAMA 

L.  W.  CRANDALL,  M.A.:  Educator,  Lecturer,  Impresario  of  Luierne 
Artists  in  Play-Bills  and  Divertissements  for  any  occasion;  Studios, 
The  Bostonia,  512  S.  Bonnie  Brae,  DUnkirk  9128. 
LULE  M.  WARRENTON:  Correct  development  of  the  Speaking  Voice; 
Professionals  and  Amateurs  coached;  Shakespearean  classes  and  Lec- 
tures; Producing  and  directing  plays,  pageants,  etc.;  Dramatic  Read- 
ings.    1932  Vista  Del  Mar  Ave.,  HOIIy  6321. 

EDUCATIONAL 
Expression 

DAPHNE   L.   GOSS:      Expression   and   Dramatic   Art;   Private   and  Class 

lessons;  will  accept  engagements  with  clubs;  studio,  2018  Vista  Del 

Mar.     Telephone  GRanite  1564. 
IDA  M.  LEONARD:     The  Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation  of  Literature; 

Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment  studio,  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd., 

DUnkirk  0383. 

GOWNS — COSTUME  DESIGNING 
MARIETTA  THORP:     Designer  of  Gowns  and  Coats;  Studio  Apt.,  201 
Magnus  Apts.,  727  So.  Coronado  St.;  DUnkirk  4643. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 
HENRY  LOVINS:     Mural  painter;  Aztec,   Indian,  Chinese,   Egyptian  and 
Persian  interiors;  Parchment  Creations;  furniture  designing;  painted 
hangings;  batiks;  studios,  444  No.  Alfred  St.,  W.  Hollywood;  Phone 
WHitney  7797. 

MUSIC 
Piano 

ABBY  de  AVIRETT:  Teacher  of  Piano;  Instructor  of  Teachers  and  Pian- 
ists. Mr.  De  Aviretl  has  a  splendid  corps  of  Assistant  Teachers; 
Res.  studio,  938  Elden  Ave.,  DUnkirk  0809;  studio  715  So.  Cal.  Mus. 
BIdg.  Wednesdays-Fridays. 

LUCY  SEATOR  BARTLETT:  Piano;  Harmony;  Recitals;  descriptive  cir- 
cular on  request;  studio  101  South  Virgil  Avenue,  telephone  DRexel 
5552. 

LILIAN  CHANCER:  Pianist,  Teacher,  Accompanist;  Voice  Coach;  Sight 
Reader;  Studio,  1748  No.  Bronson  Ave.,  GLadstone  2544. 

EDITH  LILLIAN  CLARK:  Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher  of  Piano;  Asso- 
ciate Teachers;  605  So.  California  Music  BIdg.,  Res.  Studio,  1100 
Victoria  Ave.,  near  L.  A.  High  School;  telephone  768-910. 

ABBIE  NORTON  JAMISON:  Piano,  Harmony,  Voice  Coach;  Special  Nor- 
mal Training;  Classes  in  Rhythm  and  Ear  Training;  Studios,  602  So. 
Cal.  Music  BIdg.,  Res.  1147  W.  21st  St.,  BEacon  7707;  Studios 
Tuesdays,  Fridays,  Saturday  (A.  M.),  TUcker  8853. 

ADELE  LAUTH:     Piano  Harmony — Theory;  Augmented  Classes  in  All 

Departments;  Daily  except  Monday;  Suite  620  So.  Cal.  Music  BIdg., 
TUcker  9451;  Residence  Studio  1514  South  Manhattan  Place;  tele- 
phone Rochester  1464. 
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The  Life  of  Love 

A  Story  of  the  Christ-Life  in  Verse 
By  Anna  E.  Satterlee 

Author  of  "Love's  Equality",  "The  Wonder  Girl"  etc. 
Highly  commended  by  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  others 
Published  by  the  David  Graham  Fischer  Corp.,  Hollywood, 
Cal.    Sold  at  leading  book-stores. 


AIDA  R.  LUDLOW:  Foundation  work  thoroughly  taught  from  within, 
out;  Interpretation,  Sight-reading,  and  accompanying  carefully  devel- 
oped; Studio  1670  Winfield  Street,  Phone  DUnkirk  8452. 

FRANCES  MALLORY  NICKERSON:  Pianist  and  Teacher;  Studio  443 
North  Avenue  56;  Phone  GArfleld  4621. 

ELIZABETH  O'NEIL:  Pianist;  Product  of  Abby  De  Avirett  Studio,  715 
So.  California  Music  Bldg.,  Phone  DUnkirk  0809. 

CARRIE  PRESTON  RITTMEISTER:  Accompanist;  Specializes  in  Arrange- 
ment of  Programs  for  clubs,  musicales,  radio,  etc.,  6800  Franklin 
Avenue.     Phone  CLadstone  7755. 

Vocal 

F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arens  "one  of  foremost  Voice 
Teachers  of  the  World";  endorsed  by  Schumann-Heink,  Hageman 
(L.  A.  Opera)  Greene  (Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson  (Herald) 
Ussher  (Express)  Studio  107  So.  Dillon,  DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Available  for  Opera,  Concert,  and 
Oratorio.     2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood;  Phone  GRanite  3270. 

WILLIAM  TYROLER:  Formerly  with  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York; 
Teaches  Operatic  and  Concert  repertoire;  Available  for  Concerts. 
827-28  Majestic  Theatre  Bid?.,  VAndike  6105. 

Mandolin  Banjo 

FRANCES  CADIEUX  ALLEN:  Teacher  of  beginners  and  professionals. 
Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo,  Steel  Guitar;  formerly  conductor  Toronto 
clubs;  time  shading  and  ensemble;  studio  Walker  Auditorium,  730 
So.  Grand  Ave.,  phone  MAin  1631. 

Musical  Directors 

JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director,  Concert  Violinist,  Teacher;  "Julius 
Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble",  Members  Philharmonic  Orchestra; 
Small  or  Large  Combinations  available  for  Concerts,  Radio,  Recep- 
tions.    1818  S.  Gramercy  Place,  EMpire  5191. 

J.  B.  POULIN:  Conductor  The  Ellis  Club;  Woman's  Lyric  Club;  Teacher 
of  Artistic  Singing;  Studio  319  Music-Arts  Building. 

Orchestras 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYMPHONY:  Splendid,  unusual  combina- 
tions for  receptions,  clubs,  schools;  telephone  ROchester  5316. 
Studio,  1719  South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruction;  Piano 
Instruction;  Coaching;  Residence  733  So.  Bonnie  Brae,  phone  FItzroy 
0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Office  Phone 
TUcker  6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Concert  Organist;  Authoritative  In- 
struction in  Organ,  Piano,  and  Theory;  Head  of  Piano  and  Organ 
Depts.,  Calif.  Christian  College;  Organist  First  Methodist  Church, 
Long  Beach.  Los  Angeles  studio  at  Calif.  Christian  College,  Tues- 
days, Fridays.  Residence  715  East  Ninth  St.,  Long  Beach.  Tel>>- 
phone  616-272. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and  Ear  Training  Dept.,  College  of 
Music,  U.S.C.;  Alchin  System;  Organist  Mt.  Hollywood  Congrega- 
tional church;  Telephone  EMpire  5835. 

Violin 

OSCAR  SEILING:  Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor;  beginners  also  ac- 
cepted.    1324  So.  Figueroa  St.,  WEstmore  2211. 

Whistling 

IRENE  WAKELING:  Artistic  Whistler;  experienced  in  Club,  Radio,  Con- 
cert, Prologue,  and  VaudeviUe  work;  Available  for  engagements; 
Home  and  Studio  1815  Grace  Ave.,  Hollywood;  Phones:  GLadstont^ 
6511  and  GRanite  2011. 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  California  School  of  Artistic  Whistling; 
Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling  Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling 
As  An  Art";  Suite  428  Music-Art  Bldg.,  Phone  TUcker  3957.  Three 
Assistants. 

PAINTING 

FRANZ  A.  BISCHOFF:  Painter  of  Landscapes,  Marine  and  Flowers;  Sil- 
ver medal  Panama-Cal. -International  Expos.,  San  Diego  1915;  L.  A. 
County  Fair,  Landscape  prize  1924;  Fifteenth  Annual  California  Club 
Exhibition,  First  Huntington  prize  for  Landscape;  Work  on  Exhibition 
by  appointment.     Studio,  320       Pasadena  Ave.,  So.  Pasadena. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter;  Membre  des  Beaux  Arts  et  des 
Lettres,  Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire  Boulevard;  telephone  FItzroy 
3220. 

THEO  VAN  CINA:  Painter  and  sculptor;  Private  Lessons  in  Figure  paint- 
ing and  clay  modeling;  Garden  Fountains;  Portraits.  Inquire  or  ad- 
dress Artland  Club. 

SCULPTURE 

ROGER  NOBLE  BURNHAM:  Sculptor.  Portraits,  Busts,  and  Medallions; 
Allegorical  and  Symbolic  fi(»ures  worked  into  designs  for  architec- 
tural elements,  panels,  clocks,  medals,  memorials,  carden  pieces,  etc. 
3516  West  Third  Street;  telephone  DUnkirk  5864. 

FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains,  Garden  Figures, 
Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architectural  Decorations;  studio  605 
West  27th  Street,  Phone  WEstmore  2417. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST  ART  GALLERIES:  Hollywoodland — Continuous  exhibitions  of 
paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world;  open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art 
lovers  welcome.    Telephone  HEmpstead  5321. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PLAY 


]HE  spirit  of  play  so  evident  in  this 
city  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
Renaissance  in  America,  such  as 
that  which  took  place  in  Italy  in  the 
middle  ages.   I  beheve  that  it  is. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  Coney  Island  spirit, 
but  the  real  desire  for  beauty. 

And  there  is  nothing  that  the  frantic, 
mad,  hurried,  money-crazed  civilization  of 
America  needs  today  so  much  as  this  spirit 
in  Los  Angeles — the  spirit  of  play — as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  desire  for  beauty  in  buildings, 
streets,  parks,  houses  and  homes. 

This  city  has  struck  an  entirely  new  note 
in  the  civilization  of  this  country.  It  was 
started  by  a  few  men  who  years  ago  clung 
to  the  old  Spanish  tradition,  and  as  a  result 
you  have  surroundings  that  make  you  want 
to  sing  and  laugh  and  play. 

And  it  is  this  spirit,  that  crystallized  the 
greatest  art  that  ever  existed  in  this  world — 
that  of  the  Periclean,  or  heroic  age  in 
Greece." 

— From  an  interview  with  Gutzon  Borglum,  American  sculp- 
tor, by  Cilmore  Millen  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
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Music  occupies  an  outstanding  position 
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ARTLAND 


TWILIGHT  CONCERTS 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  at  4:30 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S 
LITTLE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
and  soloists 

□□□□ 

FOR  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS— IN  A  NATURAL  AMPHITHEA- 
TRE ON  ARTLAND'S  OWN  GROUNDS  CONVENIENTLY  NEAR  THE 
CLUBHOUSE- 
ART  GALLERY 

CONTAINING  AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ARTLAND  ARTIST  PRODUCTIONS, 
HAS  BEEN  INSTALLED  IN  THE  FARMHOUSE.  ALL  GUESTS  ARE  IN- 
VITED;;TO  VISIT  THE  SALON  AND  MAKE  USE  OF  THE  DRAWING 
ROOMS. 

□□□□ 


To  reach  the  grounds: 
From  Los  Angeles:  Washington  Boulevard  to  National  Boulevard,  to  Venice 
Boulevard,  west  to  grounds;  Pico,  Wilshire,  Sunset  and  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vards to  Pruess  Road,  thence  to  National  Boulevard,  to  Venice  Boulevard  and 
west  to  grounds;  or  by  Venice  Short  Line,  Pacific  Electric,  getting  off  at  Mar- 
shall Manor  station.  All  the  boulevards  in  vicinity  of  grounds  are  posted 
with  directions. 

□□□□ 


IF  YOUl  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  YOUR  INVITATION  AND  TICKETS 
SEE  MR.  FRANKLIN  H.  LEE,  ARTLAND  CLUB,  833  SO.  SPRING  STREET, 
TELEPHONE  TRINITY  1979  OR  1970. 


ARTLAND 
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Artland  Dedicates  Own  Grounds  by 
Twilight  Symphonic  Concert 

THE   first   Twilight   Symphony   held   at   the  Artland 
grounds  last  Sunday,  May  9th,  was  one  of  the  happiest 
events  in  the  history  of  the  club. 

The  stage  erected  for  Adolf  Tandler  and  his  Little  Sym- 
phony delighted  the  conductor  by  its  acoustic  properties,  and 
looked  quite  attractive  nestled  among  the  stately  eucalyptus 
trees. 

As  we  listened  to  the  exquisite  music  and  gazed  over  the 
soft  green  grass,  flowering  shrubs,  and  through  the  many 
graceful  trees  to  the  blue  mountains  beyond  our  hearts  beat 
rapidly  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Artland  dream  is 
fast  becoming  realized  and  soon  fine  buildings  and  beautiful 
gardens  will  greet  our  eyes. 

John  Claire  Monteith  was  unable  to  appear  but  Mr. 
Tandler  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  Boris  Gillewicz,  baritone, 
as  the  soloist. 

The  secretary  announced  that  these  concerts,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Artland  members  and  their  friends,  will  continue 
throughout  the  summer,  and  that  one  ultra-modern  and  one 
American  composition  will  be  played  at  each  occasion. 

As  on  last  Sunday  the  gallery  in  the  club  house  on  the 
grounds,  which  adjoins  the  concert  area,  will  be  open  to  all 
who  attend  the  concert.  Many  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Artland's  artist-members  are  on  displa}'.  A  large  number 
of  the  audience  of  twelve  hundred  viewed  this  exhibition 
last  Sunday.  The  hour  for  the  concerts  has  been  changed 
to  4:30  p.  m. 


Concert,  Sunday,  May  16 

At  the  concert  tomorrow  (Sunday)  the  program  will 
feature,  besides  the  Tandler  Little  Symphony,  the  composi- 
tions of  Homer  Grunn,  the  Los  Angeles  composer-teacher, 
with  solos  by  Mr.  Grunn,  pianist,  and  Gilman  Williams, 
baritone. 

The  program  follows: 

1.  Overture  on  Y  iddish  Themes  ProkofiefF 

2.  Andante   (from  the  Opera  Orpheus)  C;liick 

3.  King    Christian    (Suite)  Sibelius 

Part  I — Eiegie — Musette — Menuet 


Part  II — Nocturne 
Part  III — Serenade 
Part  IV— Beliade 

4.  Prelude  MacDovvell 

Nocturne  CJrieg 

Springtime   (Concert  Valse)  Grunn 

Piano  Solos — Homer  Grunn 

5.  Fairy  Doll  (Ballet  Fantasy)  Beyer 

6.  Chant  of  the  Four  Hills  Grunn 

Cjiiman  Williams,  baritone,  soloist 

7.  Zuni  Impressions   (Indian  Suite)  (Jrunn 


The  composer  at  the  piano 

The  Chickering  Piano 
Southern  California  Music  Company 


Cadman's  Opera  "Shanewis"  to  Be 
Given  Big  Presentation 

THE  presentation  of  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman's  opera 
"Shanewis"  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  June  24th  and 
28th  promises  to  be  the  greatest  musical  event  that  has  been 
given  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  interest  of  American  music. 

Mrs.  Grace  Windey  Mabee  is  chairman  of  the  Shenewis 
committee  and  individuals,  state,  district  and  city  organiza- 
tions are  cooperating  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

At  the  mass  meeting  held  at  Chickering  Hall  this  week 
A.  G.  Farquharson,  secretary  of  the  Music  Trades  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  California,  reported  intense  interest  among 
the  surrounding  towns.  Paul  Francisco  Lupo  offered  to  take 
charge  of  the  Cadman  window  decorations  for  the  week 
previous  to  the  performance  of  the  opera  and  it  w'as  decided 
to  make  the  first  night  a  gala  affair,  each  locality  and  organi- 
zation bringing  a  slogan. 

Cadman  Day 

Monday,  May  17th,  has  been  set  aside  as  Cadman  Day 
with  a  continuous  program  at  the  Friday  Morning  Club 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  The  Woman's  City  Club  is 
sponsoring  the  occasion  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  club,  has  charge  of  the  program. 

The  day  begins  with  a  breakfast  from  10:30  to  12:30. 
1  he  speakers  are  D.  F.  McGarry,  first  vice-president  of  the 
L.  A.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  George  Cryer,  mayor  of 
Los  Angeles,  Karl  T.  Waugh,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  president  of  Artland,  Abbie  Norton 
Jamison,  president  of  the  California  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  Harry  W.  Haldeman,  president  of  the  Uplifters 
Club  of  which  Mr.  Cadman  is  a  member,  Mrs.  Grace 
Widney  Mabee,  state  chairman  of  music,  and  E.  L.  Behymer, 
impresario. 

Composer  to  Play 

Immediately  afterward  the  operalogue  of  "Shanewis"  will 
be  given  in  the  Play  House  Theatre  by  Mr.  Cadman  and 
Ethel  Graham  Lynde.  Mrs.  Lynde  was  the  official  lecturer 
for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  the  time  Shanewis 
was  given  there  and  a  fine  reading  is  promised.  Lea  will 
be  served  in  the  Banquet  Room  at  2 :30.  A  quartet  composed 
of  Flora  Meyer  Engel,  Mme  Anna  Sprotte,  William  Pilcher 
and  Gage  Christopher  (all  Artland  members)  will  sing 
Mr.  Cadman's  new  song  cycle  entitled  "Morning  of  the 
Year"  (its  first  hearing)  and  Sol  Cohen,  Robert  Alter  and 
Mr.  Cadman  will  play  his  new  string  trio. 

Cadman  day  is  open  to  the  public  and  reservations  for  the 
breakfast  may  be  made  by  telephoning  to  MEtropolitan  1058. 
A  nominal  charge  of  60  cents  is  made  for  the  breakfast  and 
the  same  amount  is  charged  for  the  tea.  An  admission  fee  of 
25  cents  admits  one  to  the  operalogue. 
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Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 
The  Citizen 

By  Lulu  Saxford-Tefft 

The  friendship  of  Lulu  Sanford-Tellt  for  the  Cadman  family  and 
Princess  Tsianina  is  one  of  lone  standinc.  Mrs,  Tefft.  an  Artland 
member,  formerly  a  concert  sineer  and  voice  specialist,  devotes  her  time 
to  tlie  advancement  of  civic  music,  and  has  civcn  talks  in  conieclion 
uith  .Mr.  Cadman's  opera  "Shancwis."-  F.d. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  sec  a  great  community  like  Los 
Angeles  awakening  to  the  special  ci\  ic  festival  which  is  being 
prepared  for  Charles  Wakelielci  Cadman,  the  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  opera  "Shanewis"  (meaning  The  Robin 
Woman )  which  is  to  be  gi\  en  in  the  Howl  the  last  week  of 
June.  When  it  became  known  that  this  work  was  so  trul\ 
Californian,  the  great  heart  of  the  "home  folks"  began  to 
e.xpand  with  pride,  and  now  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  enthusiasm. 

Kleven  years  ago  Mr.  Cadman  came  to  Los  Angeles  to 
live.  The  Hollywood  hills  have  finally  claimed  him,  and 
his  charming  home  "Sycamore  Nook,"  with  its  stately  trees, 
and  lovely  peaceful  atmosphere,  with  a  devoted  mother 
always  awaiting  his  return  from  concert  engagements,  is  the 
place  in  all  the  world  he  loves  the  best. 

He  deeply  appreciates  living  in  this  l()\el\'  country  and  is 
always  interested  in  the  betterment  of  our  community.  He 
has  shown  the  quality  of  his  citizenship  by  writing  a  delight- 
ful opera  about  us,  which  is  truly  American,  and  which  will 
go  down  in  history  as  "one  of  the  fairest  operas  yet  to  come 
from  an  American  pen."  All  of  the  New  York  papers  on 
that  memorable  Kaster  morning  in  1*518,  after  the  premier 
at  the  Metropolitan,  voiced  the  same  sentiment. 

The  delightful  "Suite  of  Hollywood"  he  dedicated  to 
those  friends  and  neighbors  he  knows  and  loves ;  the  people 
who  have  been  a  part  of  his  experience  there.  Santa  Monica 
also  has  claimed  his  favor,  for  the  whole  iirst  act  of 
"Shanewis"  has  that  setting.  Thus  he  has  placed  upon  the 
records  of  Time  his  joy  in  his  home  city. 

Mr.  Cadman  lived  among  the  Indians  in  his  earlier  life 
and  in  doing  so  he  has  learned  that  they  are  a  people  of 
poetic  spirit  and  fine  sensibilities.  He  has  helped  in  no  small 
measure  to  bring  about  a  better  understatiding  between  the 
Indian  and  the  Paleface  \\hich  is  now  bearing  splendid  fruit. 

The  Cherikee  Indian  singer  Tsianina,  who  has  interpreted 
Cadman's  songs  for  a  number  of  years  was  discovered  by 
the  composer  when  she  was  but  a  maid.  She  has  gone  far  in 
her  work  for  the  betterment  of  her  people,  and  is  a  woman 
of  rare  accomplishments. 

President  Harding  appointed  Tsianina  on  the  "Indian 
Commission"  shortly  before  his  death,  and  she  has  made 
man\'  trips  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  all  tribes.  Henry 
T.  Vink,  the  eminent  musical  critic  and  naturalist  hy  avoca- 
tion, thinks  Tsianina  the  most  remarkable  \\omati  of  her 
race  at  the  present  time. 

This  "discovery"  was  but  one  of  countless  important 
incidents  in  Mr.  Cadman's  life,  which  has  been  wholly 
constructive.  In  his  climb  to  success  he  has  not  forgotten 
to  extend  the  helping  hand  to  the  less  fortunate  friends. 
The  quality  of  his  success  as  a  citizen  and  composer  is  rarely 
met  in  the  mad  rush  of  a  workaday  world. 


That  resident  artists  should  be  given  every  considerat'on, 
even  first  in  program  plans,  where  merit  is  of  the  same  qual- 
itv  as  the  aspiring  foreigner,  has  been  an  objective  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  for  years.  Some  of  our 
resident  impresarios  and  producers  are  eager  to  major  local 
and  American  artists  but  the\'  complaint  of  a  lack  of  co- 
operation. 


Californians  at  Rochester 


Roy  Harris  and  1' .  M.  11  arnke  have  their  un- 
published icorks  played  by  orchestra 

At  the  recent  concert  of  unpublished  orchestral  works  b> 
young  American  composers,  inaugurated  a  year  ago  by  the 
Kastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester,  New  \ Ork,  two  of 
the  four  fortunate  composers  represented  were  Californians — 
the  other  two  are  now  living  in  Rochester  and  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Music  School. 

The  Californians  were  Roy  Harris,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
F.  M.  Warnke,  born  in  Alameda. 

This  was  the  third  concert  given  by  the  Rochester  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  conducted  by  Howard  Hanson  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  American  composers,  and  one  of  the 
most  significant  movements  in  our  country  for  the  advance- 
ment of  native  music. 

The  number  of  works  selected  for  the  performance  was 
smaller  than  at  either  of  the  previous  concerts,  although  the 
number  of  scores  submitted  had  been  larger  than  before. 
Kach  composition  was  heard  twice,  as  the  entire  program 
uas  repeated  with  a  short  intermission  between  repetitions, 
which  was  an  excellent  plan,  as  it  gave  the  public  and  the 
critics  an  opportunity  to  cnofirm  or  revise  their  opinions  of 
the  music. 

All  of  the  prominent  New  \  ork  critics  were  there  and  I 
quote  from  Olin  Downes,  of  the  "Times,"  who  is  well 
known  in  this  city,  having  been  sent  here  last  summer  to 
review  the  Hollywood  Bowl  concerts. 

Prelude  and  fugue 

In  regard  to  the  "Prelude  and  Fuge"  by  Earnest  Bacon, 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  Downes  writes;  "From  the  standpoint  of 
form  and  workmanship  this  \\as  the  most  finished  and 
effective  piece  on  the  program,  nor  is  Mr.  Bacon  to  be 
credited  merely  with  a  technical  accomplishment  in  the  old 
style.  He  writes  with  feeling.  But"  he  continues  after 
further  comments,  "It  is  possible  to  say  these  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  remark  that  Air.  Bacon  does  not  as  yet  write 
with  pronounced  originality.  The  Prelude  and  Fugue  owe 
much  to  their  color  and  certain  exterior  aspects  of  style  to 
Caesar  Franck." 

"Impressions  of  a  Mountain"  by  F.  M.  Warnke,  of 
Alameda,  California,  followed,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Downes  "  The  instrumentation  is  coiu  entionally  German ; 
the  melodic  ideas,  except  a  theme  suggestive  of  American 
>entimental  song,  are  of  the  same  general  pattern. —  It  was 
tame  climbing." 

Fdward  Royce,  formerh  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  submitted 
a  tone  poem  called  "  The  Fire  Bringers,"  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  critic:  "is  written  with  some  sense  of  climax,  its 
purpose  being  the  expression  of  a  mood  of  light,  brilliancy 
and  triumph.  A  somewhat  Straussian  orchestra  is  emplo\ed, 
but  the  musical  material  is  commonplace,  and,  again  there 
is  little  or  none  of  contemporaneous  quality  in  the  orches- 
tration." 

// arris  Co  m  pa  sit  id  n 

When  w  riting  of  Ro\  Harris's  composition  which  was  the 
Andante  movement  from  his  first  symphony  (called  "Our 
Heritage")  -Mr.  Downes  speaks  of  Harris's  need  of  further 
technical  development  but  adds;  "Nevertheless,  the  greatest 
promise  of  the  concert  appeared  to  be  inherent  in  Mr. 
Harris's  score.  Its  essential  qualitv'  is  uncommon  toda\'^a 
quality  of  serene  nature,  a  mood  that  is  lofty  and  not  sensuous^ 
a  music  that  has  a  deep  breath. 

"The  main  melodic  material  is  contained  in  a  broadly 
moving  motive  that  becomes  a  continued  bass,  with  counter- 
melodies  and  motiv  es  set  over  it.  For  about  one  third  of  the 
movement  the  thought  appears  sustained  and  enchanged. 
{Continued  on  Page  9) 
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MASTER  PAINTER  EXHIBITION 


A  Critical  Review  by 
Alexander  S.  and  Carolyn  Keszthelyi 


ON  ENTERING  the  Cannell-Chaffin  Galleries  where 
fifteen  of  the  leading  artists  of  Southern  California 
are  each  exhibiting  two  examples  of  recent  work,  we  were 
impressed  by  the  general  high  quality  of  the  paintings  and 
by  the  fact  that  two  very  good  artists  are  imitating  William 
VVendt. 

The  most  flagrant  imitator  is  AARON  KILPATRICK. 
"Gerro  Alto" — apparently  from  the  Moro  Bay  district,  is  a 
clever  imitation  of  Mr.  Wendt's  work  but  not  quite  as  good. 
[Mr.  Kilpatrick  we  have  watched  \our  work  for  several 
years  with  keen   interest  and  greatl\'  admired  the  quiet, 
serene  tones  in  your  former  paintings  which  were  your  own. 
Be  yourself,  for  you  have  it  in  you  to  create  independently!] 
PUTHOEF,  Hanson — a  very  brilliant  painter  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  Wendt,  though  to  a  much  slighter  degree. 
There  are  fine  qualities  in  each  of  Mr.  Puthuiif's  canvasses. 
WENDT,  William— "Pocket  in  the  Hills"  and  "Under 
the  Sycamores"  are  very  characteristic  of  his  brush.  Mr. 
Wendt  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  present  greatness  some 
years  ago.  We  are  sincere  admirers  of  his  art  but  the  object 
of  art  is  not  to  acquire  a  certain  style  only,  for  this,  if  con- 
stantl\'  adhered  to,  becomes  a  mannerism.  If  Mr.  Wendt 
would   be  contented   with   his  present  achievement  and 
strike  out  in  another  direction  we  feel  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  would  very  likely  accomplish  even  greater  and 
more  interesting  pictures. 
We  make  the  above  statements  without  any  sense  of  un- 
pleasant criticism.    It  is  our  object  to  point  out  the  strong 


as  well  as  the  weak  points  and  we  desire  that  all  artists 
who  have  real  mettle  in  them  shall  forge  ahead  independ- 
ently and  create  new  paths. 
We  will  continue  alphabetically : 

BRAUN,  John — Excells  in  "Catalina  Mountains"  although 
"Eucalyptus  and  Hills"  is  also  very  crisp  and  colorful. 

HALDANE,  Douglas — The  "Red  Barn"  does  not  arouse 
our  enthusiasm  but  "Capistrano"  does.  It  is  broadly 
handled  and  joyousl\'  painted. 

FROS  r,  John — These  are  not  his  best  works  and  remind 
us  of  band-box  decorations. 

GAMBLE,  John — "Spring  Flowers,  Monter\  Bay"  and 
"Bush  Lupin,  Del  Monte  Dunes"  are  \er\  charming  in 
color.  The  popp\'  fields  in  the  foreground  of  the  latter 
harmonize  beautifully  with  the  blue  of  the  bush  lupin 
and  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  we  have  seen  by  this  artist. 

HAZARD,  Arthur — We  prefer  his  portraits. 

HUNTER,  Thomas — "Misty  Weather"  and  "Gloucester 
Harbor"  show  that  this  artist  has  a  tendency  toward  an 
independent  path  and  we  encourage  him  to  pursue  it. 

JOHNSON,  Frank  Tenney — The  only  figure  paintings  in 
this  exhibition  and  very  good  ones.  In  "Voices  of  the 
Night",  a  fine  moonlight  picture,  one  can  feel  the  dramatic 
stillness  of  the  night  and  the  alert  tenseness  of  the  Indians. 

.MILLER,  Barse — His  smaller  picture,  the  "March  of  the 
North  Wind"  is  the  better  of  the  two.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Miller  excells  in  small  canvases.  His  large  pictures 
((jonliiiiic/l  oil  Ptu/e  7) 
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The  Music  Committee 


The  music  committee  of  Artland,  which  will  cooperate 
with  Adolph  Tandler  in  arranging  the  Sunday  programs, 
has  the  following  in  its  personnel:  F.  X.  Arens,  Alexander 
Bevani,  Carrie  JacobsBand,  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman, 
Gage  Christopher,  Horatio  Cogswell,  Abby  De  Avirett, 
Fannie  C.  Dillon,  Frank  F.  Geiger,  Lucille  Gibbs,  Homer 
Grunn,  Abbie  Norton  Jamison,  John  Claire  Monteith, 
Caroljn  Pearson-Keszthelyi,  Axel  Simonscn,  Ana  Ruzena 
Sprotte  and  \VilIiam  Tyroler. 


Civic  BeautiBcation 


The  IVIunicipal  Art  Commission  of  Lx)s  Angeles  during 
April  approved  miscellaneous  civic  improvement  plans  of  a 
valuation  of  $1,068,650.  In  the  report  issued  by  Miss  Fli/.a- 
beth  Black,  manager,  it  was  revealed  that  the  commission  ap- 
proved the  interior  decoration  of  ceilings  in  the  new  public 
library  and  the  plans  for  the  ornamental  lamp  posts  and  lime- 
stone seats  to  be  placed  about  the  grounds.  A  complete  in- 
specion  was  made  of  the  exterior  in  regard  to  ornamental  and 
individual  sculpture,  pools,  fountains  and  plan  of  landscap- 
ing the  Flower  street  frontage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  valuation  of  all  plans  for  civic  beautification  up  to  April 
30  this  year,  is  placed  at  :f;3,8 1 8,250.  The  members  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Commission  are:  F.  W.  Blanchard,  President; 
Arthur  B.  Benton,  Mrs.  William  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Chas.  F. 
Gray,  and  Stewart  Laughlin  (iVIr.  Laughlin  has  taken  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Grauman,  resigned) 


"Grateful  Uttle  Children" 

With  Walter  Damrosch  giving  concerts  in  Furope  and 
American  stars  being  imported  by  London  for  motion  pic- 
tures; with  American  producers  and  theatres  presenting  pro- 
ductions shattering  age-old  traditions  of  "the  continent"  and 
getting  away  with  it  toward  definite  success;  and  now  with 
leading  American  critics  and  artists  demanding  "opera  in 
Fnglish,"  the  words  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  quoted  by  Krows 
in  his  "Play  Production  in  America"  are  timely  and  of  con- 
structive significance. 

"It  is  not  inapropos  to  remark  that  Europe  gave  us  the 
tallow  candle,  but,  like  grateful  children,  we  sent  in  return 
the  electric  light ;  Furope  gave  us  the  primitive  hand-power 
printing  press  of  Gutenberg,  and  in  our  simple-hearted  way, 
we  gave  her  the  Goss  perfecting  press;  Furope  placed  the 
goose-quill  in  our  hands,  and  we  have  added  the  typewriter 
to  her  resources;  Europe  put  the  bare  needle  in  the  fingers  of 
our  housewives,  and  we  reciprocate  with  tlie  modern  sewing 
machine— but  why  enumerate?" 

So,  perhaps,  as  we  ha\e  produced  the  Great  American 


Bank,  we  may  have  the  Great  American  Opera — novel — 
symphony — painting!  We're  on  our  way,  but  as  a  wag  put  it, 
we  really  ha\e  added  the  crazy-quilt  to  the  tapestries  of 
Europe ! 


Official  Aid  to  Culture 

In  the  organization  of  the  City  Trust  Commission,  author- 
ized under  provisions  of  the  new  city  charter,  by  which  will 
be  held  in  trust  all  funds  and  propert>'  which  may  be  donated 
or  willed  to  the  city,  a  great  step  has  been  taken  toward  de- 
veloping a  great  phase  of  civic  cultural  life.  Frederick  R. 
Feitshans,  elected  president  of  the  commission,  stated:  "We 
hope  to  be  able  to  establish  such  things  as  art  schools  and 
galleries,  an  academ\  of  music,  botanical  gardens  and  similar 
enterprises."     Encouraging  indeed. 


Architecture  and  Civilization 

Arthur  Clason  Weatherhead,  dean  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, University  of  Southern  California,  said  recently: 

"Architecture  expresses  more  faithfully  than  any  other  art 
the  character  of  our  civilization,  and,  in  turn,  through  our 
constant  and  intimate  contact  with  it,  exercises  the  greatest 
influence  upon  our  lives.  It  is  this  architecture  that  will  give 
to  the  tourist  and  stranger  his  first  as  well  as  most  lasting  im- 
pressions of  our  culture.  If  it  be  of  high  qualit\,  it  will 
stamp  the  community  in  the  most  obvious  way  as  great  and 
distinctive  art  center. 

"Southern  California  is  comparatively  rich  in  its  architec- 
tural traditions.  In  and  about  this  city  especially,  we  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  many  of  these  fine  opportunities. 
The  finest  results  cannot  be  realized  unless  we  iterpret  our 
requirements  and  our  ideas  by  the  inspiration  of  those  types 
which  flowered  in  an  environment  similar  to  our  own.  After 
all,  it  is  in  this  manner  only  that  a  genuine  California  style 
can  be  developed.  If  we  are  to  fully  realize  the  goal  of  our 
ambition  in  the  various  branches  of  art,  we  must  create  the 
architectural  background  that  will  af?ord  an  appropriate  set- 
ting and  lend  the  proper  dignity  to  our  achievements. 

OPPORTUNITY 

C.  C.  Birchard,  of  Boston,  offers  a  tempting  prize  for  a 
chamber  music  composition,  which  must  be  submitted  before 
(October  first.  The  prize  is  $1,000  cash  and  is  given  through 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  The 
work  must  demand  no  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  the  ren- 
dition and  must  be  arranged  for  the  total  of  eleven  players 
in  the  New  \  ork  Chamber  Music  Society  :  piano,  five  string 
and  five  wind  instruments. 

The  above  contest,  designed  for  composers  of  American 
citizenship,  will  be  handled  for  the  federation  b\-  Gertrude 
Ross,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  chairman  of  the  American  Com- 
posers' department. 

*  *  * 

The  Trojan  Glee  club,  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  and  a  product  of  Horatio  Cogswell's  direction, 
has  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  the  San  Joaquin  V^al- 

ley,  reporting  enthusiastic  receptions  everywhere. 

*  *  * 

The  Hollywood  Bowl  Association  announces  the  engage- 
m.ent  of  the  following  guest  conductors  for  the  coming  sea- 
son: Fmil  ()berhoi¥er,  conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  S\m- 
phony  Orchestra,  two  weeks  beginning  July  6;  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  conductor  of  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  London;  Wil- 
lem  van  Hoogstraten,  three  days  in  August;  and  Alfred 
Hertz,  the  Bowl  pioneer  conductor. 
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Sculptors'  Guild  Exhibition 


By  Alexander  S.  and  Carolyn  Kes/.thelyi 

The  Exhibition  of  Sculpture,  under  the  Auspices  of  the 
Sculptor's  Ciuild  at  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  probably  due  to  the  interest  Arthur  S.  Bent,  president 
of  the  Chmaber  has  shown  in  advancing  art. — Ed. 
Whether  there  has  ever  been  such  a  large  exhibition  of 
sculpture  in  this  state  before  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  tlie 
largest  we  have  seen  and  by  far  the  most  outstanding  in 
quality.    We  are  forcibly  impressed  h\  the  number  of  good 
sculptors  in  our  midst  and  by  the  fact  that  the  \\onien 
sculptors  are  not  in  the  background. 

As  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  works  of  art  in  the 
collection  it  would  be  impossible  in  one  article  to  review  each 
separately  and  creditably,  therefore  we  do  not  omit  the 
work  of  an\'  intentionalh . 

The  most  outstanding  sculptor  is  Castaino  Scarpitta,  ont 
only  because  of  the  number  of  works  exhibited  but  because 
of  their  fine  (juality.  His  versatility  is  clearly  shown  in  his 
conception  of  the  various  subjects — he  models  his  portraits 
as  portraits  should  be  handled,  for  example,  No.  101 
"Pierpont  Davis,"  is  handled  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
than  this  symbolic  figures  such  as  No.  109  "Truth",  No.  110 
"The  Birth  of  a  Soul",  and  No.  106  "Transition." 

His  sympathetic  treatment  of  animals  is  again  dif?erent  in 
technique,  which  proves  that  he  is  no  slave  to  material  nor 
knowledge  but  uses  them  merely  as  a  medium  of  expression, 
as  all  true  artists  do.  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Scarpitta  person- 
ally but  his  works  show  great  maturit\ . 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  an  artist's  work  by  one  example  as 
in  the  case  of  Guston  Borghlum's  No.  20  "Mask,,'  David 
Edstrom's  No.  37  "Noted  Italian  Soldier",  Fred  Humphrey's 
No.  57  "La  Bain",  Ralph  Stackpole's  No.  121  "Seated 
Figure."  All  are  good.  Mr.  Edstrom's  shows  decided 
originality  and  power. 

Xotdble  Ariiiiuil  Subjects 
Another  outstanding  feature  of  this  exhibition  is  the  skill 
shown  in  modeling  animals.  This  is  especially  noticable  in 
the  works  of  Arthur  Putnam  which  are  broad  and  artistic, 
No.  93  "Tiger  Love",  No.  89  "Big  Combat"  and  No.  91 
"Puma  Carrying  Deer"  are  notably  fine  in  action. 

The  animals,  and  portrait  plaques  by  Lora  Woodhead 
Steere  are  very  spontaneous  and  we  would  advise  her  to 
use  the  same  method  in  her  portrait  busts.  We  admit  how- 
ever, that  this  would  be  difficult  because  the  unenlightened 
public  demands  smooth,  sweet,  and  cloying  things  at  the 
expense  of  Art. 

We  are  tremendously  impressed  by  the  works  of  Ella 
Buchanan  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy,  form  and  power  of 
dramatic  expression  c{)mmand  ones  attention.  Here  is  an 
artist  whose  technique  is  swayed  by  emotion.  It  is  difficult 
to  express  in  the  medium  of  cold  clay  such  feeling.  We 
wish  some  one  would  commission  IVIiss  Buchanan  to  model 
one  of  these  works  in  life  size. 

The  grouping  of  No.  144  "Alermais  Fountain"  by  Julia 
Bracken  Wendt,  is  very  monumental  and  well  thought  out. 
Its  quiet  serenity  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  emotional  quality 
displa^'ed  by  Miss  Buchanan. 

Among  the  works  by  Andrew  Bjurman  No.  13  "Guilt" 
and  No.  14  "Reflection",  deserve  mention  because  of  the 
teachnical  difficulty  of  carving  in  wood,  especially  when  such 
feeling  is  displayed. 

We  have  many  times  mentioned  the  excellence  of  the  work 
by  I'inn  Frolich  and  Merrill  Gage  so  will  omit  details  in 
this  article  and  close  regretfully,  hoping  to  give  credit  later 
to   the    artistry   shown    by    Carlo    Romanelli,    F.  Tolles 


Chamberlain,  Amory  C.  Simons,  Althea  Ulber,  Dorothy 
White,  Melba  Wilson,  Margarita  Mayer  and  others. 

PAINTERS'  EXHIBITION 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 
seem  to  fall  apart  like  those  of  the  famous  Polish  historical 
painter  Matejko,  who,  because  of  short  sightcdness  was 
unable  to  see  large  canvases  as  a  whole  and  obliged  to 
paint  small  portions  at  a  time. 

PAYNE,  Edgar — Two  good  paintings.  We  will  write  in 
detail  after  reviewing  Mr.  Payne's  exhibition  at  the 
Stendahl  Galleries  next  week. 

SMITH,  Jack  Wilkinson — The  "Monterey  Coast"  is  a 
good  picture  but  "The  Storm  Surf"  is  a  gem.  The  mobile 
water  impresses  one  with  so  much  freshness  that  we  feel 
strongh'  tempted  to  jump  into  the  dashing  waves. 

WAHTEL,  Elmer — "The  Amber  Pool"  is  the  better  of  the 
two  canvases,  and  the  best  picture  we  have  seen  by  this 
artist.    We  are  happy  to  note  the  freedom  in  his  technique. 

WACHTEL,  Marion  Kavanagh — Both  pictures  are  excel- 
lent.    Her  understanding  of  water  color  technique  is 

remarkable  and  we  have  never  seen  eucalyptus  trees  better 
painted. 


General  Su/nnuiry 
There  are  a  host  of  remarkable  art  exhibitions  at  present 
throughout  the  city,  there  seeming  to  be  no  let-up  to  the  long- 
season  demonstration  of  what  our  California  artists  and 
sculptors  can  do.  With  the  chamber  of  commerce  setting 
aside  a  large  space  for  exhibition  of  the  arts,  thus  supplement- 
ing the  many  art  galleries  throughout  the  city,  there  seems 
to  be  a  satisfying  cooperative  spirit  amongst  our  citi/,enr\ 
for  art  development  and  it  shall  be  the  endeavor  of  Artland 
to  continue  to  point  the  way  forward.  The  various  showings 
are  as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce:  Monumental  exhibition  of 
the  Sculptois'  Guild.  A  very  large  showing  by  Southern 
California  sculptors. 

Biltmore:  New  exhibition (  F.  Tenney  Johnson,  one 
galler\'  Western  subjects:  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Mexico;  Johnson  made  the  curtain  and  two  murals  for 
new  Carthay  Centre  'Fheatre.  General  exhibition  works  of 
Jack  Wilkinson  Smith  continues  until  Ma>'  22. 

Slemlahl:  Edgar  -A.  Payne's  first  exhibition  since  his 
three  years  in  Europe,  represents  four  years  work;  62  items 
of  European  subjects;  considered  one  of  most  important 
exhibitions  of  the  season.  Publishing  book  catalogue  with 
biography  by  Anthony  Anderson  and  critique  In-  Fred  S. 
Hogue.  Mr.  Payne  is  president  of  the  California  Art  Club. 
The  show  will  extend  from  May  15  to  June  15. 

Ainslee:  Barse  .Miller  exhibit  continues  throughout  May. 

Los  Angeles  Museum :  International  Book-plate  e\hi- 
■lition. 

Bernays:  Exhibit  of  Miss  Daisy  Hughes;  oil  paintings 
scenes  and  interiors  done  in  France  and  Spain. 

Cannell  and  Chaffin:  Fifteen  master  Southern  Califor- 
lu'a  painters  represented  b\  two  special  pictures  by  each  artist. 
R  e  \'  i  e  w  e  d  elsewhere. 

Kansl:    General  exhibition  of  California  and  Western 

Painters. 


The  California  Art  Club  has  purchased  "  The  Singers" 
from  Guy  Rose  and  presented  the  painting  to  Anthony  An- 
derson in  appreciation  of  his  work  as  art  critic  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 
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Ye  Artland  'Philosopher 

Art — the  divine  instinct — does  not  that  terse  definition 
sum  up  the  answer  to  'I'olstoy's  question,  "What  is  Art?" 
The  immortal  Russian,  toward  his  declining  years,  found 
Art  more  important  than  his  philosophy.  It  was  nearer 
Divinity. 


We  may  credit  the  architect  with  being  a  "utility  god- 
father" to  his  confreres  in  the  fine  arts,  for  it  is  he  who 
commandeers  all  the  arts  including  painting  and  sculpture 
and  landscape  gardening.  Literary  expression  in  architec- 
ture is  found  in  our  great  churches  and  public  buildings  with 
an  eloquence  exploiting  the  divinity  of  Art.  Architecture 
will  have  a  splendid  presentation  in  our  great  Artland  Club 
structure,  which  will  be  an  enduring  exposition  in  itself. 


A  white-haired  man  stood  with  me  on  a  hillock  here  at 
Artland,  and  made  a  most  eloquent,  if  not  significant  re- 
mark, "Ah  if  my  old  friend  Joaquin  Miller  was  here  in  the 
Hesh  he  would  say,  'This  is  Divine'."  Joaquin  was  wont  to 
observe  to  his  friends  as  he  showed  them  his  famed  eucalyp- 
tus trees  while  pulling  off  some  old  bark,  "just  like  a  maiden's 
skin"  and  he  would  gently  stroke  the  bared  tree  trunk.  The 
poet  of  the  Sierras  was  an  artist. 


Thoughts  of  the  "pearly  gates"  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Sam 
Kreider's  classification  in  the  Times  of  gates,  wherein  he 
gives  San  Francisco  her  Golden  Gate,  Seattle  her  Forest 
Gate,  San  Diego  her  silver  Gate  and  Los  Angeles  her  Angel 
Gate.    For,  said  he,  "does  not  San  Pedro  mean  Saint  Peter?" 


Fine  Arts  note:  An  optimist  is  the  silversmith  who  works 
on  cloud  linings. 

"Go  Hang!"  says  the  practical  artist  to  his  fellows.  Good 
advice.  Pictures  don't  sell  leaning  against  the  baseboard. 
The  average  artist  conjures  a  vision  of  a  tea-party  salon  and 
weeps.  Artlnd  salons  w  ill  be  sales  salons.  Our  artist  mem- 
bers will  eat ! 


The  land  of  Art !  Artland.  What  better  name  could  serve 
this  ideal  center.  An  Arcady  serving  other  finer  things  of 
Life  besides  pastoral  poetr\-.  And  'twill  make  this  district  a 
whole  Peloponnesus  in  America,  serving  babes  and  sucklings 
and  producing  Maestroes.    Now  let's  have  some  madrigals! 

How  about  a  "normal  period"  in  Art?  Mary  AL  Colum, 
in  Scribner's  analyzes  the  "chaos"  in  literature  appreciation, 
when  she  says:  "It  will  be  some  time  before  we  have  a  nor- 
mal period  in  literature  again,  and  this  for  many  reasons:  the 
iiKibility  of  icrlters  to  hunuutize  the  scientific  and  other  ex- 
plorations which  are  transfonnlnt/  our  conceptions  of  life  and 
the  universe,  and  their  uncertainty  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
plicated vitriety  of  readers  which  makes  up  the  present-da\ 
audience  for  literature." 


\V'.  v.  Henda,  noted  for  his  masks,  reveals  through  tile 
New  Y'ork  Times  some  of  the  secrets  of  mask-making.  He 
says,  "My  mask  is  of  tissue  and  other  thin  fabrics,  which  I 
first  model  with  my  hands,  using  no  cast.  The  material  1 
use  is  so  plastic  that  I  can  give  it  any  aspect  I  wish — a  beau- 
tiful woman  or  a  goblin.  ...  I  use  oil  colors  for  the  com- 
plexion and  surfaces.  It  requires  a  motith  to  fashion  a  single 
mask."  Mr.  Henda  has  not  deviated  from  his  policy  of  rent- 
ing, not  selling,  his  masks. 

Harry  Carr  uses  his  "lance"  effectively  when  he  says,  in 
the  Times,  "whether  as  a  writer,  painter  or  musician,  it 


takes  a  lot  of  courage,  luck  and  business  judgment  to  make 
a  living  in  any  of  the  fine  arts."  Just  another  spur  to  one  of 
the  great  objectives  of  the  Artland  Club.  Federation  of 
skilled  effort  on  a  basis  of  good  business. 


Artland's  creed,  which  embraces  profound  conviction  in 
the  "beneficent  influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  upon  human  life 
and  society,"  finds  echo  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Evening 
P.xpress  demanding  an  art  center  in  Los  Angeles,  declaring 
the  disposition  of  a  few  men  to  lavishly  purchase  the  art 
treasures  of  Europe  "cannot  take  the  place  of  a  general  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  art  itself." 

R.  E.  W. 


DRAMATIC  NOTES 

The  University  of  Southern  California  School  of  Speech 
is  presenting  a  most  important  series  of  programs  for  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  "season,"  and  the  presentation  of  "The 
Maid  of  Orleans"  by  the  class,  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
ward W.  Blaine  (another  Artland  member)  last  week  will 
register  high  in  the  series.  Members  of  the  Alliance  Fran- 
caise  were  special  guests. 

The  second  annual  AppoUiad,  a  movement  to  advance  the 
creati\e  arts  at  the  university,  was  given  in  the  LI.  S.  C. 
Little  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  May  13.  All  the  plays, 
stories,  poetical  and  musical  numbers  on  the  program  were 
the  original  work  of  the  students.  At  the  Touchstone  Thea- 
tre on  May  20  the  play,  "  The  Artist  Supreme"  will  be  the 
feature  of  a  "Commencement  Recital"  program  to  be  given 
by  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Speech. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  university's  com- 
mencement season  will  be  the  department's  production  of 
Shakespeare's  "The  Tempest,"  Miss  Florence  Hubbard,  di- 
rector, it  was  announced  by  Miss  Tacie  May  Hanna. 


Annual  Greek  Play 


"The  Alcestis"  of  Euripides,  will  be  presented  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Southern  Branch,  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  matinee.  May  20,  21  and  22, 
it  was  announced  this  week.  Evalyn  Thomas  will  direct 
the  production,  the  translation  of  the  play  having  been  made 
by  Gilbert  Murray. 

To  (juote  the  producers:  "lO  give  a  Cireek  play  each 
year  is  a  tradition  of  our  university,  a  tradition  of  which  we 
are  proud.  An  interior  presentation,  a  specially  constructed 
stage  setting,  expert  and  beautiful  lighting  effects  all  combine 
to  make  this  production  an  outstanding  and  magnificent 
achie\  ement.  " 


Shaw  Dramatic  Recital 
The  Woman's  Club  ,of  Holh'wood  announces  a  dramatic 
recital  on  the  evening  of  Ma\'  18  by  C.  Montague  Shaw, 
wIkj  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Yvonne  Pelletier  in  dance 
interpretations.  Mr.  Shaw  will  include  in  his  presentations, 
works  by  Longfellow,  Wadsworth,  Browning,  Barrie,  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  others.  Miss  Pelletier  will  feature  a  dance 
interpretation  of  the  "Spirit  of  the  Storm" ;  music  from 
William  Tell.    Mr.  Shaw  is  an  artist  member  of  Artland. 


Henri  de  Kruff  excited  comment  at  the  California  Water 
Color  Society  exhibit  at  the  Bernays  Gallery  with  his  pic- 
ture painted  in  Palm  Canyon.  Bessie  Ella  Hazen  had  in 
the  exhibition  "The  King  of  Whitewater,"  a  notable  A\()rk. 
Donna  Schuster  lends  delight  with  her  "From  .My  Balcon\" 
and  John  Cotton  presented  his  bright  and  splendidly  com- 
posed "Shores  of  Catalina." 
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The  Dance  in  Cultural  Education 

By  Norma  Gould 

The  Dance  is  not  to  be  considered  peculiar  to  anv  one 
race  or  nationality.  It  is  a  heritage  common  to  all  people. 
Because  movement  so  quickly  and  truthfully  reflects  feeling, 
it  has  always  been  the  mirror  of  the  moral  attitude  of  people. 
Hence  the  Dance  has  ever  been  the  mirror  of  humanity. 

Havelock  Ellis,  who  has  been  pronounced  the  most  civil- 
ized Englishman  living  today,  says  in  his  book,  The  Dance 
of  Life,  "Dancing  and  building  are  the  two  primary  and 
essential  arts.  The  art  of  dancing  stands  at  the  source  of 
all  the  arts  that  express  themselves  first  in  the  human  per- 
son. The  art  of  building,  or  architecture,  is  the  beginning 
cf  all  the  arts  that  lie  outside  the  person  ;  and  in  the  end 
the\'  unite." 

In  discussing  the  art  of  dancing  one  naturally  turns  first 
to  ancient  Greece  whose  rank  as  a  dancing  nation  has  never 
been  surpassed.  We  do  not  wish  to  imitate  Greek  dancing 
but  to  be  inspired  by  the  lofty  ideals  of  a  nation,  supreme  in 
intellectual  and  physical  culture  and  which  loved  beauty  for 
its  own  sake. 

Greek  Dancing 

Greek  dancing,  inasmuch  that  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  human  body,  belonged  not  only 
to  the  Greeks  but  to  all  time  and  in  its  powers  of  expansion 
perhaps  lies  the  dancing  of  the  future.  The  Greek  system  of 
dance  training,  as  all  fine  methods  of  today,  was  based  upon 
the  all-around  training  of  the  body  that  fitted  it  to  become 
a  medium  of  expression  rather  than  to  exploit  it  in  unusual 
kinds  of  motion. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  it  is  not  only  the  physi- 
cal body  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  equally  bound  up  with 
It  are  our  mental  and  emotional  bodies.  To  be  a  really  great 
artist  or  teacher  of  the  Dance,  as  of  any  other  art,  involves 
the  highest  spiritual,  mental  and  physical  culture.  We  get 
and  gi\e  our  impressions  of  personality  through  its  phvsical 
expression.  We  grow  by  expressing  the  spirit  within  and 
our  bodies  are  the  ciiannels  through  \vhich  that  spirit  reaches 
the  world.  This  surely  seems  sufficient  reason  for  making 
an  appropriate  and  adequate  physical  education  one  of  the 
basis  for  the  culture  of  personality. 

In  history  every  fresh  and  vigorous  intellectual  activity 
has  brought  a  new  development  of  the  Dance.  So,  in  our 
age  we  are  finding  in  the  Dance  a  physical  activity,  an 
educational  opportunitN ,  a  social  force  and  an  art.  The 
Dance  does  not  need  to  lean  upon  any  of  the  other  arts  but 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  great  artists  of  today  seems  to  be  the 
correlation  of  all  arts.  Therefore,  a  dancer  must  have  the 
working  knowledge  and  the  understanding  of  a  musician,  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  a  poet  and  a  dramatist. 


Lyric  Club  Concert 


The  final  concert  of  the  Woman's  Lyric  Club  Wednesday 
night  at  the  Philharmonic  auditorium  proved  a  brilliantly 
artistic  close  to  an  interesting  season,  a  reward  for  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Maude  Stabler  and 
her  executive  committee.  J.  B.  Poulin,  who  has  directed 
this  club  for  twenty-two  years,  conducted  numbers  from 
Cadman,  Rasbach,  Elinor  Remick  Warren,  Mrs.  M.  Hcnion 
Robinson  and  others,  mostK'  recjuests.  Mrs.  Robinson  was 
the  accompanist  as  usual. 

A  novelty  of  the  program  arrangement  was  the  fact  tiiat 
each  composer  presided  at  the  piano  for  their  particular 
numbers.  The  Madrigal  Octette,  composed  of  club  members, 
was  a  feature  and  solos  were  rendered  by  May  Ely,  William 
Pilcher,  Cora  Thorne  Bird  and  Margaret  Schurmer. 


The  Eisteddfod 


By  John  \V.  Cotton 
Art  Cha'irtiian ,  Cileiidale  District, 
Southern  Calif arnid  Eisteddfod  Association 

There  is  probably  no  present  day  movement  that  is  exerting 
more  influence  for  good  in  Art,  Music  and  Drama  than  the 
Eisteddfod.  Originally  started  in  Wales  to  stimulate  interest 
in  music,  particularly  singing,  by  bringing  together  in  compe- 
tition various  groups  and  individuals,  its  value  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  in  our  Eastern  States.  Ventura 
County,  in  California,  was  the  first  to  recognize  its  worth 
in  this  region,  but  the  movenment  has  extended  to  many 
sections  of  the  State  with  splendid  success. 

The  Glendale  District,  of  which  the  writer  was  Art 
chairman,  has  just  completed  its  program  of  over  a  week's 
duration.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  towns  and  cities  were  repre- 
sented in  this  District  and  results  are  greater  than  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  in  this  Art  section  alone.  The  art  exhibit 
was  displayed  in  a  splendid  building,  opened  free  to  the 
public  every  day  and  evening  during  the  week.  It  con- 
sisted of  nearly  nine  hundred  entries,  mostly  from  the  grade 
and  high  schools,  in  the  Fine,  Manual  and  Domestic  Arts. 
Awards  of  about  sixty  sets  of  medals,  gold,  silver  and  bronze, 
were  given  out  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  winners  and  to 
stimulate  further  ef?ort  for  the  next  year.  The  judges  in 
each  department  were  chosen  from  experienced  artists  outside 
the  District. 

At  this  exhibit  in  one  day  a  thousand  people  were  in 
attendance,  with  an  average  of  five  hundred  for  the  other 
days.  It  portends  splendid  things  for  our  future  homes,  and 
brightens  the  outlook  for  art  all  along  the  line,  when  one 
sees  the  splendid  work  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools. 
Not  that  they  will  all  become  professional  artists,  (save  us 
from  that)  but  that  they  are  being  led  to  appreciate,  to  love 
and  to  know  what  is  good,  is  sufficient  to  thrill  us  with  the 
thought  of  better  home  environment,  with  its  accompanying 
uplift  toward  more  spiritual  things. 


AT  ROCHESTER 
{Co/itinucd  from  I^(u/e  4) 

Then  there  is  uncertainty  and  grouping  and  there  is  unskill- 
ful instrumentation  \\  hich  does  not  do  justice  to  certain  ideas 
that  it  beclouds  or  half  conceals. 

"But  there  is  here  the  (jerin  of  a  music  that  is  not  imitative, 
that  has  its  origin  in  nature,  that  Mr.  Harris  knows  and  loves 
and  that  speaks  of  things  be\()nd  the  superficial  excitements 
and  banalities  of  the  day." 

Harris  is  now  in  New  York  City  awaiting  the  next  per- 
formance of  his  work  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  William 
Van  Hoogstraten  at  the  Stadium.  This  famous  director 
will  also  present  it  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  during  the 
summer. 

According  to  Director  Hanson,  some  of  the  manuscript 
compositions  would  be  published  after  each  concert  and 
measures  taken  to  bring  these  scores  to  the  attention  of  the 
conductors  of  the  leading  American  orchestras. 


Complying  with  the  re(]ucst  of  the  late  Mrs.  Minnie 
Tingle,  her  husband,  T.  R.  Tingle,  is  actively  doing  much 
toward  development  of  the  local  art  world  in  her  memory. 
Besides  turning  over  his  home  to  the  Painters'  and  Sculptors' 
Club,  he  donated  $200  a  year  to  the  club  for  the  Minnie 
Tingle  Memorial  prizes  and  $300  a  year  to  the  women  art- 
ists of  the  California  Art  Club. 
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Opera  and  Fine  Arts 

/■/  Revieic  hy  ISIrs.  J.  T.  Anderson 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Opera  and 
Fine  Arts  Club,  and  the  woman's  City  Club,  is  also 
one  of  the  Governors  of  Artiand.     Her  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  arts  are  known  far  and  wide. 
At  the  inoiitlil_\  dinner  of  the  Los  An};eles  Opera  and  Fine 
Arts  Club  Friday  evening;,  April  .?().  the  program  following 
fcautred   the  Opera    Reading  of   W^agner's  "Valkyrdie." 
Maestro  W'illiam  'r\roler  directed  the  musical  production 
and  Ruth  Helen  Davis  presented  the  Dramatic  Reading. 
Artists    interpreting    were    "Siegmund" — l\an  Edwards; 
"Hunding" — Arthur  Merz  ;  "^Votan" — Milford  Jackson; 
"Sieglinde  ' —  Harriet     Henderson;    "Baunhulde"  —  Nell 
Ciothold  ;  "PVicka" — Myrtle  Davies  Aubcr.    This  was  the 
last  Opera  Reading  before  the  summer  vacation. 

The  Shakespeare  Department  ga\e  a  program  of  special 
love-scenes  from  Shakespeare's  pla\s  Tuesday,  May  11, 
presented  by  C.  Montague  Shaw  and  Ruth  Helen  Davis, 
including  Twelfth  Night,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Lyikc 
It,  Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  V  and  Julius 
Ceasar. 

n  ins  E'isti'fldffjd  Prize 

The  program  also  included  piano  solos  by  Edith  Lillian 
Clark.  Miss  Alma  Cole  sang  "Orpheus  and  his  Lute" 
from  Henr\-  VIII  (Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  setting).  Miss 
Alma  Cole  also  gave  the  Potion  Scene  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Miss  Cole  was  the  winner  of  the  California  Eistedd- 
fod 1926  prize  with  this  selection.  'Fhe  Shakespeare  depart- 
ment will  give  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  on  May  25th,  C. 
Montague  Shaw  directing. 

The  Department  of  .Modern  Drama  has  presented  for 
the  Opera  and  Fine  Arts  Club  this  season  six  programs  of 
three  one  act  plays  on  each  bill  by  Los  Angeles  pla\ wrights. 
Approximately  fifty  plays  have  been  read  by  the  Writers' 
Department  with  a  few  being  held  by  the  jur\-  as  worthy 
of  recommendation  for  future  club  productions. 

The  Pasadena  Student  Club  of  tlie  Opera  and  I'lie  Arts 
Club  gave  a  Benefit  for  the  Student  Scholarship  and  Loan 
Fund  in  the  Shakespeare  Club  House  this  inonth  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Student  Auxiliary  ga\e  a  Recital  at  tlie  home  of 
Madame  Sprottc. 

Fhe  (^pera  and  Fine  Arts  Club  are  the  sponsors  for  the 
Sunday  Noon  Concerts  at  Loew  State  'Fheater,  the  soloists 
being  furnished  from  the  club  membership. 


Significance  of  Bookplates 


The  interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  visitors  to  the 
exhibition  of  bookplates  at  Los  Angeles  Museum  is  significant 
of  the  importance  placed  upon  this  method  of  book  embellish- 
ment by  readers  and  collectors.  There  is  a  personal  pride  in 
thus  affixing  an  artistic  stamp  of  ownership  in  a  beloved  book. 

lone  Morrison  Rider  thus  expresses  it:  (courtesy  of 
I)awson) . 

"Nothing  could  be  more  personal  than  one's  own  librar\ 
No  two  in  the  world  are  alike.  Fhe  books  ourselves  choose 
to  live  with — these  reflect  our  ideals,  our  aspirations.  Here 
we  are  revealed  by  our  admirations. 

"The  final  and  fitting  touch  to  such  an  intimate  group  of 
books  is  a  personal  bookplate.  Fhere  is  vcr\  real  satisfaction 
in  opening  a  beloved  book  and  seeing  inside  the  cover  a  design 
which  is  at  once  individual  and  beautiful.  There  have  been 
man\'  bookplates  designed  which  are  neither  personal  nor 
artistic.  The  true  bookplate  is  both.  It  expresses  something 
of  the  individuality  of  the  owner,  and  of  the  designer.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  a  unique  mark  of  ownership,  and  a  work 
of  art.  Its  ownership  is  a  mark  of  love  for  books  and  for 
beauty. 


"The  bfwkplate  is  coming  into  its  own.  Many  people  Hnd 
bookplate  collecting  an  interesting  hobby,  and  designs  b\ 
recognized  artists  are  exchanged  all  over  the  world.  Organi- 
zations exist  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
designing  and  (n\nership  of  bookplates.  Yearbooks  are 
published  both  here  and  abroad,  illustrated  with  current 
outstanding  designs.  Folios  of  bocjkplates  by  individual 
artists  are  much  in  demand.  Exhibitions  are  held  in  many 
places.  Books  on  the  bookplate  are  appearing  more  fre- 
(juently. 

"'Fhe  designing  of  bookplates  is  a  distinct  art  in  itself,  and 
one  in  which  not  every  artist  is  qualified  to  excel.  Fhe 
designer,  far  from  feeling  hampered  by  its  restrictions,  must 
be  enthusiastic  over  its  endless  possibilities.  He  must  be  at 
once  imaginative,  and  a  skillful  craftsman.  The  evolution 
of  a  distinctive  and  fitting  personal  design  is  a  fascinating 
process  to  follow,  when  its  creation  is  intrusted  to  an  artist 
who  appreciates  and  can  adequately  express  the  individuality 
of  the  owner. 

"  Fhe  possession  of  a  beautiful  and  original  bookplate  is 
the  last  touch  to  complete  the  jo\  of  owning  books." 


THE  CONCERT  MASTER 

{Referred  to  as  the  I'rinie  Master  of  Concerts) 

Our  numerous  talented  concert  masters,  those  who  serve 
under  their  sceptres,  and  citizens  hereabouts  who  are  enabled 
to  enjoy  pretentious  sy  mphonic  programs  w  ith  utter  smooth- 
ness of  presentation,  should  he  interested  in  the  following 
delightful  analysis  and  definition  of  the  very  busy  official 
kno\\n  as  the  "concert  master."  Franz  Kneisel,  who 
achieved  the  title  of  premiere  concert  master  before  his 
death,  and  who  was  called  to  be  concert  master  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  twenty,  cleverly  defined 
the  official  duties  of  the  position  and  the  following  excerpt 
from  an  article  by  Richard  Aid  rich  in  the  New  York  Times 
is  the  essence : 

"The  concert  master  is,  in  a  wa\ ,  the  autocratic  conduc- 
tor's grand  vizer,  his  executive  officer,  his  chief  means  of 
making  effective  his  wishes ;  and  where  the  right  relation 
exists  his  best  friend  and  righthand  man.  His  functions 
resemble  those  of  a  constitutional  monarch's  Prime  Minister, 
'{'he  king  can  do  no  wrong.  If  all  goes  well  in  the  orchestra, 
it  is  the  conductor's  achievement;  if  anything  goes  amiss,  it  is 
very  likely  to  be  the  concert  master's  fault.  He  must  always 
see  that  all  the  instruments  are  in  tune  with  one  another 
before  rehearsals  and  concerts  begin. 

"In  most  cases  he  sees  that  the  \ioIin  parts  are  properly 
marked  for  bowing  and  phrasing,  which  he  determines  him- 
self, in  order  that  all  shall  play  alike — though  not  always 
is  uniformity  of  bowing  considered  indispensable.  If  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  between  the  conductor  and  a  player, 
the  concert  master's  good  offices  are  invaluable  in  settling  it 
right.  He  advises  the  conductor  as  to  the  deficiencies  or 
excellences  of  individual  players,  and  may  often  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  engaging  new  men. 

"If  the  conductor  makes  a  mistake — and  even  the  greatest 
conductor  sometimes  does — the  concert  master  is  there  to  set 
that  the  force  of  it  is  broken  in  some  way.  Few  conductors 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  technique  and  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  all  the  orchestral  instruments; 
and  if  the  conductor  gi\  es  a  direction  as  to  phrasing  or  accent 
that  is  impracticable,  the  concert  master  must  be  ready  after 
the  rehearsal  to  explain  to  the  bewildered  or  derisive  player 
that  something  else  was  really  meant,  and  also  to  intimate  to 
the  mistaken  autocrat  that  some  modification  of  his  desires 
iiad  better  be  made." 
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PROFESSIONAL  ARTISTS 
DIRECTORY 

Official  Classified  listing  of  Artists,  Teach- 
ers, Academic  Institutions  and 

Craftsmen  

COMMERCIAL  ART 
RALPH    HOLMES:      Mural  Decoration; 
Advertising  art  and  copy;  Address  care 
of  Artland  Club,  TR  1979 — 1970. 
DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Interpretive,  Charac- 
ter and  Ballet  Dancing;  Pantomine  and 
Eurythmics;  Special  Childrens'  depart- 
ment; Normal  and  Professional  Courses; 
Studio  460  North  Western  Avenue; 
Phone  HEmpstead  3530. 

MLLE.  PRAGER:  Premiere  Danseuse; 
Dancing  in  all  its  branches;  Head  of 
Dance  Department,  Egan  School,  1324 
South  Figueroa  Street;  Phone  WEst- 
more  22 1  1 . 

DRAMA 

L.  W.  CRANDALL,  M.A.:  Educator, 
Lecturer,  Impresario  of  Luzerne  Artists 
in  Play-Bills  and  Divertissements  for 
any  occasion;  Studios,  The  Bostonia, 
512  S.  Bonnie  Brae,  DUnkirk  9128. 

LULE  M.  WARRENTON:  Correct  de- 
velopment of  the  Speaking  Voice;  Pro- 
fessionals and  Amateurs  coached; 
Shakespearean  classes  and  Lectures; 
Producing  and  directing  plays,  page- 
ants, etc.;  Dramatic  Readings.  1932 
Vista  Del  Mar  Ave.,  HOIly  6321. 
EDUCATIONAL 
Expression 

DAPHINE  L.  GOSS:  Expression  and 
Dramatic  Art;  Private  and  Class  les- 
sons; will  accept  engagements  with 
clubs;  studio,  2018  Vista  Del  Mar. 
Telephone  GRanite  1564. 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking 
Voice;  Interpretation  of  Literature; 
Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
studio,  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd.,  DUn- 
kirk 0383. 
GOWNS — COSTUME  DESIGNING 

MARIETTA  THORP:  Designer  of  Gowns 
and  Coats;  Studio  Apt.,  201  Magnus 
Apts.,  727  So.  Coronado  St.;  DUnkirk 
4643. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 
HENRY  LOVINS:     Mural  painter;  Aztec, 
Indian,   Chinese,  EgvT>»"--.  and  Persian 
interiors;   Parchment   Creations;  furni- 
ture designing;   painted   hangings;  ba- 
tiks;  studios,   444   No.   Alfred  St.,  W. 
Hollywood;  Phone  WHitney  7797. 
MUSIC 
Piano 

ABBY  de  AVIRETT:  Teacher  of  Piano; 
Instructor  of  Teachers  and  Pianists. 
Mr.  De  Avirett  has  a  splendid  corps  of 
Assistant  Teachers;  Res.  studio,  938 
Elden  Ave.,  DUnkirk  0809;  studio,  715 
So.  Cal.  Mus.  Bldg.  Wednesdays-Fri- 
days. 

LUCY  SEATOR  BARTLETT:  Piano; 
Harmony;  RecitaJs;  descriptive  circular 
on  request;  studio  101  South  Virgil 
Avenue,  telephone  DRexel  5552. 

LILIAN  CHANCER:  Pianist,  Teacher, 
Accompanist;  Voice  Coach;  Sight 
Reader;  Studio,  1748  No.  Bronson  Ave., 
GLadstone  2544. 

EDITH  LILLIAN  CLARK:  Concert  Pian- 
ist and  Teacher  of  Piano;  Associate 
Teachers;  605  So.  California  Music 
Bldg.,  Res.  Studio,  1100  Victoria  Ave., 
near  L.  A.  High  School;  telephone  768- 
910. 

ABBIE  NORTON  JAMISON:  Piano,  Har- 
mony, Voice  Coach;  Special  Normal 
Training;  Classes  in  Rhrythm  and  Ear 
Training;  Studios,  602  So.  Cal.  Music 
Bldg.,  Res.  1147  W.  21st  St.,  BEacon 
7707;  Studios  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  Sat- 
urdays (A.  M.),  TUcker  8853. 


ADELE    LAUTH:       Piano  Harmony  

Theory.  Classes  in  all  Departments. 
Daily  except  Monday;  Suite  620,  So. 
Cal.  Music  Bldg.,  TUcker  9451.  Res. 
Studio,  1514  So.  Manhattan  Place;  Ro- 
chester 1464. 

AIDA  R.  LUDLOW:  Foundation  work 
thoroughly  taught  from  within,  out; 
Interpretation,  Sight-reading,  and  ac- 
companying carefully  '  -  eloped;  Stu- 
dio 1670  Winfield  Street,  Phone  DUn- 
kirk 8452. 

FRANCES  MALLORY  NICKERSON:  Pian- 
ist and  Teacher;  Studio  443  North 
Avenue  56;  Phone  GArfield  4621. 

ELIZABETH  O'NEIL:  Pianist;  Product 
of  Abby  De  Avirett  Studio,  715  So. 
California  Music  Bldg.,  Phone  DUn- 
kirk 0809. 

CARRIE  PRFSTON  RITTMEISTER:  Ac- 
companist; Specializes  in  Arrangement 
of  Programs  (or  clubs,  musicales,  radio, 
etc.,  6800  Franklin  Avenue.  Phone 
GLadstone  7755. 

Vocal 

F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared 
Arens  "one  of  foremost  Voice  Teachers 
of  the  World";  endorsed  by  Schumann- 
Heink,  Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson 
(Herald)  Ussher  (Express);  Studio 
107  So.  Dillon,  DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Av- 
ailable for  Opera,  Concert,  and  Ora- 
torio. 2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood;   Phone    GRanite  3270. 

WILLIAM  TYROLER:  Formerly  with 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York; 
Teaches  Operatic  and  Concert  reper- 
toire; Available  for  Concerts.  827-28 
Majestic  Theatre  Bdlg.,  VAndike  6105. 
Mandolin  Banjo 

FRANCES  CADIEUX  ALLEN:  Teacher 
of  beginners  and  professionals.  Guitar, 
Mandolin,  Banjo,  Steel  Guitar;  form- 
erly conductor  Toronto  clubs;  time 
shading  and  ensemble;  studio.  Walker 
Auditorium,  730  So.  Grand  Ave.,  phone 
MAin  1631. 

Musical  Directors 

JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director, 
Concert  Violinist,  Teacher;  "Julius 
Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble",  Mem- 
bers Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or 
Large  Combinations  available  for  Con- 
certs, Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,  EMpire  5191. 

J.  B.  POULIN:  Conductor  The  Ellis 
Club;  Woman's  Lyric  Club;  Teacher  of 
Artistic  Singing;  Studio  319  Music- 
Arts  Building. 

Orchestras 
ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYM- 
PHONY: Splendid,  unusual  combina- 
tions for  receptions,  clubs,  schools; 
telephone  ROchester  5316.  Studio, 
1719  South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist; 
Recitals  and  Instruction;  Piano  Instruc- 
tion; Coaching;  Residence  733  So.  Bon- 
nie Brae,  phone  FItzroy  0939;  Studio, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa 
St.,  Office  Phone  TUcker  6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Con- 
cert Organist;  Authoritative  Instruc- 
tion in  Organ,  Piano,  and  Theory; 
Head  of  Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  Calif. 
Christian  College;  Organist  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Long  Beach.  Los  An- 
geles studio  at  Calif.  Christian  College, 
Tuesdays,  Fridays.  Residence  715  East 
Ninth  St.,  Long  Beach.  Telephone 
616-272. 


Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and 
Ear  Training  Dept.,  College  of  Music, 
U.  S.  C;  Alchin  System;  Organist  Mt. 
Hollywood  Congregational  Church; 
Telephone  EMpire  5835. 

Violin 

OSCAR  SEILING:  Concert  Violinist  and 
Instructor;  beginners  also  accepted. 
1324  So.  Fi  gueroa  St.,  WEstmore  2211. 

Whistling 

IRENE  WAKELING:  Artistic  Whistler; 
experienced  in  Club,  Radio,  Concert, 
Prologue,  and  Vaudeville  work;  Avail- 
able for  engagements;  Home  and  Stu- 
dio 1815  Grace  Ave.,  Hollywood; 
Phones:  GLadstone  6511  and  GRanite 
2011.  4 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Artistic  Whistling; 
Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling 
Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling  As  An 
Art";  Suite  428  Music- Art  Bldg.,  Phone 
TUcker  3957.     Three  Assistants. 

PAINTING 

FRANZ  A.  BISCHOFF:  Painter  of 
Landscapes,  Marine  and  Flowers;  Sil- 
ver medal  Panama-Cal. -International 
Expos.,  San  Diego  1915;  L.  A.  County 
Fair,  Landscape  prize  1924;  Fifteenth 
Annual  California  Club  Exhibition,  First 
Huntington  prize  for  Landscape;  Work 
on  Exhibition  by  appointment.  Studio, 
320^   Pasadena  Ave.,  So.  Pasadena. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter; 
Membre  des  Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres, 
Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire  Boulevard; 
telephone  FItzroy  3220. 

THEO  VAN  CINA:  Painter  and  sculptor; 
Private  Lessons  in  Figure  painting  and 
clay  modeling;  Garden  Fountains;  Por- 
traits. Inquire  or  address  Artland 
Club. 

SCULPTURE 
ROGER  NOBLE  BURNHAM:  Sculptor. 

Portraits,  Busts,  and  Medallions;  Alle- 
gorical and  Symbolic  figures  worked 
into  designs  for  architectural  elements, 
panels,  clocks,  medals,  memorials,  gar- 
den pieces,  etc.  3516  West  Third 
Street;  telephone  DUnkirk  5864. 
FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  De- 
signer of  Fountains,  Garden  Figures, 
Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;  studio  605  West 
27th  Street,  Phone  WEstmore  2417. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST  ART  GALLERIES:  Hollywood- 
land— Continuous  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers 
welcome.     Telephone  HEmpstead  5321. 

HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:  Portraits  in 
oil,  miniatures,  and  portrait  drawings. 
Studio,  1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE 
9550. 

EDWARD  KAMINSKI:  Instructor,  free- 
lance decorator.  Art  Director  Pomona 
College.  Specialist  in  painted  tapes- 
tries, Venetian  Chests  and  decorative 
ship  panels.  Studio,  1830  No.  Orange 
Grove  Ave.,  Hollywood.  HEmpstead 
3043. 

HAROLD  HURLBUT:  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  Jean  De  Reske.  One  of 
the  ten  original  New  York  master-class 
teachers.  Formerlv  taught  in  Rome, 
Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much  time  in  Los 
Angeles.  805  So.  Cal  Music  Bldg., 
Res.  Studio,  440  So.  Los  Robles  Ave., 
Terrace  3524. 


^Artland 
Qhes  Notice 


An  art  center  attracts  the  best  people  of  the 
world  and  the  wealthiest.  For  art  is  essentially 
good;  and  art  is  the  first  thing  in  demand  by 
leisure  and  economic  surplus.  Any  serious  step, 
therefore,  which  hastens  the  fulfillment  of  the 
artistic  destiny  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
must  be  of  great  concern  to  the  general  public — 

Artland,  for  the  above  reason,  desires  to  give 
notice  of  its  plans  and  to  invite  participation  by 
all  who  sympathize  with  them. 


The  Artland  Country  Estate  consists  of  fifteen 
acres  of  wooded  land  facing  Venice  Boulevard 
and  McLaughlin  Avenue,  Mar  Vista  District. 
With  rich  soil  and  its  own  abundant  water  sup- 
ply, Artland  grounds  and  gardens  will  rival 
those  of  Versailles  and  of  Italy.  An  abundance 
of  parking  space,  away  from  traffic  congestion, 
is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  growing  importance. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  communicate  with 
the  secretary  at  833  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  An- 
geles.  The  telephone :   TRinity  1979. 


F ^rs  allies 


LINCOLN 

By  Pi;ti;r  David  Edsirom 

Courtesy  Mr.  E.  P.  Chirk 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

Have  you  spare  time  that  you 
would  like  to  turn  into  cash? 

The  Artland  Magazine  is  deter- 
mined to  obtain  5000  new  sub- 
scribers soon — not  only  in  Los 
Angeles  but  from  all  over  South- 
ern California.  The  subscription 
price  is  only  $2.00  a  year. 

If  you  will  enroll  as  a  subscrip- 
tion agent,  we  will  help  you  to 
earn  a  splendid  return  for  all  the 
tinie  you  can  spare. 

Call  at  the  office  for  particulars. 


The  Artland  Club 

833  S(juth  Spring  Street 
Tel.  'I'Kinitv  1979 
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LINCOLN  the  Immortal 

By  Peter  David  Edstrom 


A  human  life  is  like  a  flash  in  the  dark,  a  story 
told  and  soon  forgotten.  To  the  ear  of  God, 
even  the  crashing  drama  of  solar  systems  blown 
to  atoms  may  be  as  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  day 
in  autumn. 

\  et,  as  we  v  ew  over  the  great  night  of  past 
centuries,  there  are  lives  whose  flash,  rather  than 
ceasing,  burns  on  with  a  steady  and  increasing 
brightness  instead  of  becoming  dimmer.  There 
seems  to  be  a  substance  in  nature  more  perma- 
nent in  its  persistency  of  life  than  any  material 
we  have  been  able  to  analyze  chemically.  Great 
cities  of  brick  and  stone  crumble  and  van'sh. 
Earthquakes,  fires,  storms,  and  floods  change  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  this  imponderable  sub- 
stance that  burns  on  through  the  centuries  where 
great  men  have  passed,  seems  more  inextinguish- 
able than  radium  in  its  persistency  of  function. 

Scientists  and  philosophers  have  tried  through 
the  ages  to  define  and  establish  laws  to  show 
what  it  's  that  makes  some  of  our  fellow  beings 
immortal.  However,  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
printed  matter  about  our  immortals  add  very 
little  and  detract  very  little  from  the  light  of 
their  personalities.  We  rejoice  and  are  blessed 
in  knowing  them  through  the  records  of  their 
everyday  sayings  and  deeds.  The  delicate  dif- 
ferences of  the'r  actions  in  specific  instances  of 
the  hurly-burly  of  life,  seems  to  have  made  them 
either  carriers  or  generators  of  the  substance  of 
immortality. 

When  we  speak  of  Lincoln,  we  can  use  the 
explanation  Jesus  employed  when  he  proclaimed 
Himself,  which  might  be  summarized  in  that 
He  did  not  come  to  destroy  anything  that  was 
good  in  life  but  to  make  I'fe  more  abundant  and 
freer. 

How  many  thousands  of  artists  have  not  wept 
with  longing  for  a  vision  of  Jesus !  They  have 
painted  and  sculptured  thousands  of  images,  pick- 
ing details  here  and  there  from  men  to  compose 
His  image.  A  cheekbone  there,  an  eye  here,  a 
nose  and  a  mouth  from  the  noblest  and  finest 
men  they  have  known, — yet  they  have  all  been 
sure  in  their  minds,  and  saddened  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  real  Jesus  that  \\  alked  on  earth 
could  not  be  revealed  by  the'r  art.  His  deeds 
and  His  personality  have  illumined  the  world 
with  continually  increasing  brightness,  but  never 
has  brush  nor  chisel  been  able  to  give  us  an 
image  of  an  everyday  person,  such  as  you  and  I, 


whom  we  might  all  know  as  that  carpenter's 
son  whose  light  has  so  wonderfully  lighted  the 
world,  that  whosoever  has  seen  it  need  never 
walk  in  darkness  aga'n. 

With  our  beloved  Lincoln,  it  is  a  different 
problem.  Of  him  we  have  scores  of  excellevj 
photographs,  and  an  excellent  life-mask  taken 
from  his  face  in  Chicago  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  by  a  skillful  sculptor.  There- 
fore, we  know  Lincoln  not  only  by  his  words 
and  deeds,  but  we  know  how  he  looked  when 
he  walked  the  earth  as  you  and  I  do  today.  He 
laughed  heartily,  for  we  see  in  his  face  the  deep 
creases  around  the  lips  that  show  how  often  his 
big  leathery  face  wreathed  itself  into  mirthful, 
exquisite  smiles.  One  may  imagine  him  shaking 
with  laughter,  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks 
when  the  edge  of  some  lud  crous  incident  was 
unusually  keen.  His  deep-set  eyes  were  sombre 
and  sad.  They  saw  the  big  burden  of  toil  and 
weariness  borne  by  those  around  him.  His 
strong,  sinewy  body  and  the  determined  lips  and 
jaw  reveal  how  natural  it  was  for  him  to  take 
the  greater  burden,  the  greater  responsibility. 

He  was  eloquent,  but  there  have  been  many 
who  have  been  very  eloquent  and  who  flashed 
out  of  our  memories  long  ago.  He  was  strong, 
but  many  strong  men  have  passed  without  leav- 
ing a  fa  nt  glow  in  the  dark  waters  fo  the  past. 
He  was  audacious  and  brave,  but  millions  have 
been  audacious  and  brave  and  remained  unknown 
as  a  pebble  on  the  seashore. 

We  must  retire  into  the  silent  chamber  of  our 
secret  conscience  to  know  why  old  Abe  Lincoln 
is  immortal.  If  we  go  into  this  chamber  of  our 
conscience,  and  in  our  rev  ew  of  ourselves  cry 
out,  "O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner.  Cre- 
ate in  me.  Oh  Lord,  a  clean  heart." 

Then  will  our  joy  be  complete  in  knowing 
why  Lincoln  is  an  immortal.  Through  great 
humility,  God  created  in  him  a  pure  heart.  When 
his  mortal  shell  was  reduced  to  dust,  there  re- 
mained another  body  living  through  a  substance 
independent  of  heart,  mind  and  blood,  that  un- 
like our  mortal  body,  increases  in  vigor  and 
power  as  the  years  go  on. 

The  Lincoln  Triumphant  that  (juickens  our 
hearts,  is  a  reflection  in  a  human  personality  of 
that  infinitely  del  catc  artist  who  painted  the 
lilies  of  the  field  and  builded  the  room  v^•here 
suns  and  planets  move  and  have  their  being. 
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The  S'IRKAM  of  Lifk — Mural  PaintiiKj  by  (Christ i/i>i  von  Sclini  idaii 


LUTHERAN  HOSPITAL  ADDS 

By  C.  I'. 

Art  in  the  hospital !  That  intiovation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  their  splendid  new  institution  on  South  Hope 
Street  by  the  Lutheran  Hospital  Society.  ( Fornierl)  the 
California  Hospital). 

And  to  Christian  von  Schneidau,  a  member  of  Artland, 
was  given  the  distinction  of  executing  the  first  feautre — a 
decorative  mural  "14'.\6'",  Uustrated  above,  of  an  exten- 
sive art  program  contemplated  by  the  Hospital  Coard. 

Dr.  Gustave  Bjorkman  and  Supt.  G.  W.  Olson  of  the 
hospital  are  responsible  for  this  new  departure.  The>'  be- 
lie\T  that  art,  like  music,  has  therapeutic  value,  and  that  the 
skill  of  the  artist  can  go  a  long  way  toward  creating  an  en- 
vironmental psychology  that  will  favorably  affect  all  who 
enter  the  hospital. 

"We  believe  in  cheerfulness,"  said  Supt.  Olson  when  1 
called  to  study  this  new  adaptation  of  art.  "Not  onh  do 
we  want  the  patient  to  look  upon  pleasant  scenes,  but  we 
are  concerned  about  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
patient,  whether  visitor,  nurse  or  physician.  All  of  these 
are  affected  by  the  hospital  atmosphere." 

Space  for  a  mural  was  provided  by  the  architects,  at  our 
suggestion,  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance.  Here  Mr. 
von  Schneidau  did  his  work,  painting  an  allegorical  theme 
which  must  have  a  cheering  and  diverting  influence  upon 
all  who  enter  the  institution.  It  was  finished  and  dedicated 
June  4.  when  the  artist  and  financial  sponsors  were  honored 
with  a  real  Swedish  dinner.  The  financial  backing  of  the 
art  program,  by  the  wa\',  came  from  the  Swedish  Club, 
an  exclusive  society'  of  75  members  whose  object  is  to  foster 
music  and  art. 

"We  intend  to  have  several  lunettes  in  the  hospital  li- 
brary," added  Supt.  Olson,  "and  hope  to  have  one  or  more 
well  chosen  pictures  for  every  room  in  the  hospital.  They 
will  be  selected  with  discretion,  and  may  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  harmonize  with  a  patient's  mental  attitude. 
For  instance,  landscapes  and  marines  are  very  good,  but 
we  should  not  care  to  introduce  a  storm  scene  into  the  room 
of  a  nervous  individual." 

Continuing,  Supt.  Olson  declared  that  it  was  his  exper- 
ience that  the  sick  are  very  sensitive  to  art  because  they  are 
so  attuned  to  sentiment. 


ART  AS  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT 

A'<',sz//)('/r/ 

Asked  if  art  donations  were  to  be  sought,  he  replied  in 
the  negative,  saying  that  he  had  learned  from  experience 
that  people  give  awa\  what  they  uish  to  get  rid  of — things 
not  adapted  for  the  sick  room. 

Christian  von  Schneidau,  born  in  Smoland,  Sweden,  and 
a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  last  ten  \ears,  has  painted 
other  nuirals,  notably  for  the  P'orum  Theatre  and  the 
Southwest  Baptist  Church  of  this  city.  His  work  is  not 
confined  to  one  branch  of  art,  however,  but  includes  figure 
painting,  landscapes,  seascapes  and  occasionally  sculpture. 

The  artist  received  his  training  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  with  J.  Wellington  Reynolds,  K.  A.  Buehr,  H.  \L 
Walcott,  C.  W.  Hawthorne,  Richard  Miller  and  others. 
He  is  a  member  of  leading  art  clubs  in  California  and  the 
Last. 


NORMA  GOULD 

Norma  Gould,  dramatic  dancer  and  an  artist  member  of 
Artland,  will  present  her  professional  dancers  and  students 
in  an  elaborate  program  at  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium, 
Saturday  evening,  June  1 9th. 

Many  of  Miss  Gould's  compositions,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  masters  of  the  dance,  will  be  shown.  The  program 
will  include  solo  and  group  work  in  National,  Character, 
Dramatic-Interpretive  and  Classic  Dancing.  No  small  fea- 
ture of  the  performance  w  iW  be  the  beautiful  costunu'ng  and 
lighting  effects,  characteristic  of  Miss  Gould's  productions. 

Eighty  dancers  u  ill  participate,  including  Eleanor  Waugh, 
daughter  of  our  president.  Dr.  Karl  W^augh,  ami  Kathryn 
Cogswell,  daughter  of  Horatio  Cogswell,  a  member  of  our 
board  of  governors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  Artland  mem- 
bers will  be  present  to  support  their  own  nati\e  California 
dancer.  Reserved  seats  are  on  sale  at  the  Philharmonic  box 
office. 


SHANEWIS 

There  are  tickets  for  the  opening  performance  of  "Shane- 
w  is  '  which  may  be  procured  from  Artland.  These  are  in 
the  two  dollar  and  a  half  section  where  every  one  may  see 
and  hear.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  the  most  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  American  music  in  Californ  a. 
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AT  THE  GALLERIES 


A  CRITICAL  REVIEW 

By  A lexdiidc  r  S.  and  Ctirolyii  Kt  szthi'lyi 

When  we  first  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
Franz  Bischoff  he  was  doin^  some  fine  china  painting;.  Hi> 
present  exhibition  of  oil  paintinjrs  at  the  Ainslee  Galleries, 
Barker  Brothers',  shows  the  same  seriousness  in  another 
branch  of  art,  and  is  very  uniform  in  quality. 

The  successful,  growing:  artist  must  be  serious,  and  that 
is  wh\',  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Bischoff  is  constantly  improv- 
ing and  growing  broader  in  his  work.  His  advancement 
toward  greater  things  should  be  all  the  more  rapid  if  he 
adheres  to  the  simplicity  in  conception  and  techni(|ue  exem- 
plified by  his  No.  6 — "Sea  Gulls  on  the  Rocks.  "  F  rst 
impression  marked  this  as  the  most  outstanding  picture  by 
Mr.  Bischoi?;  and  after  studying  the  exhibit  carefulh'  and 
returning  to  this  canvas  we  were  still  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  excellent  n  composition,  draftsmanship  and  values,  and 
gives  one  the  feeling  of  actually  standing  on  the  northern 
shores  and  buttoning  up  one's  coat  before  the  chill  of  an 
approaching  storm. 

No.  1 

"Montere\-  Shore,  Springtime" — -There  are  good  quali- 
ties in  this  picture. 

No.  2 

"Cypresses  and  Wave  Washed  Reck" — Creates  a  desire 
to  visit  this  spot.  It  is  fine  in  composition;  the  trees  are 
well  drawn  and  the  feeling  of  the  northern  waters  well  com- 
prehended. In  our  opinion  a  little  more  color  in  the  fore- 
ground would  be  an  improvement. 

No.  3 

"Uesert  Flowers" — A  difficult  subject  remarkably  well 
done.    Another  example  of  Mr.  Bischoff's  serious  endeavor. 

No.  4 

"Drifting  Mist,  Lingering" — Also  a  difficult  subject  and 
very  true  to  nature;  a  familiar  sight  when  traveling  by 
train  or  automobile  in  the  early  morning. 

No.  5 

"Rocks  and  Surf,  Glistening" — The  warm  sheen  on  the 
rocks,  clouds  and  water  give  the  impression  that  the  svm 
is  setting.    The  water  is  remarkably  alive. 

No.  7 

"Laguna  Beach" — Fine  in  tonal  value  ;  the  foreground  is 
especiall\-  well  done. 

No.  8 

"Beneath  a  Sky  of  Mazarin"  (Point  Lobos — Air.  Bis- 
choff apparently  enjoys  painting  Monterey  Cypress  trees. 
The  subdued  but  warm  glow  on  the  rocks  is  in  the  right  key. 

No.  9 

"Home  of  the  Sea  Gulls" — One  must  be  very  familiar 
\\'\xh  rocks  to  paint  them  as  well  as  this;  they  contrast  well 
with  the  cold  blue  water. 

No.  10 

"Spring  Reigns  in  the  Desert" — A  fine  picture,  but  it 
would  have  pleased  us  better  if  Mr.  Bischoff  had  omitted 
the  dark  hills  in  the  middle  distance  or  introduced  into  them 
some  of  the  dominant  notes  cf  color  from  the  entire  picture. 

Here  we  wish  to  return  to  the  subject  of  china  painting, 
as  there  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  concept  on  prevalent  re- 
garding this  branch  of  art,  probabl\'  due  to  the  thousands 
of  very  mediocre  china  painters  encountered  in  all  countries. 
When  well  executed  and  fired,  china  painting  is  as  worth\ 
of  consideration  as  any  other  work  of  art.  We  remeinber 
that  Mr.  Bischoff  painted  flowers  on  china  remarkably  well 


and  would  like  to  review  an  exhibition  of  his  \\(irk  along 
this  line. 

THOMAS  L.  HUNT  AT  THE  BILTMORF 
GALLFRIFS 

We  have  previously  commended  this  artist's  tendenc\'  to- 
ward an  independent  path.  This  exhibition,  as  a  whole, 
impresses  us  as  being  original  and  broadl\  and  freely  painted. 
Most  of  his  subject  are  Eastern  and  those  from  California 
retain  a  little  Eastern  atmosphere,  but  we  applaud  Mr.  Hunt 
for  not  imitating  the  average  landscape  painter,  painting 
California,  either  in  pallette  or  technique.  In  our  opinion 
"Sand  Gardens"  shows  the  best  knowledge  of  this  state. 

Our  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  two  Gloucester 
p  ctures  "In  the  Harbor"  and  "The  Fisheries."  Both  are 
very  strong  and  simple  in  conception  and  treatment.  In 
the  latter  we  observe  that  nothing  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  artist. 

"Still  Life"  shows  that  Mr.  Hunt  is  experimenting  in  a 
new  method.  Persistence  along  this  line  should  bring 
achievement. 


HENRY  LOVIN'S  DECORATIONS 

The  Whitle\'  Park  Country  Club,  near  Hollywood,  has 
proven  that  the  art  of  the  aboriginal  may  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  modern  in  a  charming  and  practical  way. 

Henr>'  Lovins,  an  Artland  member,  is  responsible  for  the 
decorative  features,  the  wall  and  wood  treatments,  ceil- 
ings, mural  paintings,  special  lighting,  and  all  the  architec- 
tural arrangements. 

Among  the  many  features  are  the  Aztec  lounging  rooii, 
Chinese  dining  room,  Egyptian  ballroom,  and  Persian  gar- 
den, which  appear  ver\  effective  under  the  dim  light.  Here 
the  primitive  stands  supreme  but  applied  in  such  a  wa\ 
that  one  is  not  overpowered  by  it  but  feels  a  sense  of  com 
fort  and  ease  in  every  room. 

The  Aztec  room  is  the  one  which  deserves  s|U'cial  men- 
tion for  in  this  Mr.  Lovins  has  exhibited  a  new  dejiarture 
and  an  original  trend.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to 
ward  originality  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  themes,  and  it  is  natural,  when  it  comes 
to  decorative  and  architectural  motifs,  that  we  should  dip 
into  the  mjstic  relics  of  the  Indians — especial  1\  these  of  the 
Aztec,  Maya,  and  Inca,  whose  civilization  and  culture  was 
of  the  highest  development  among  that  race,  'i'hey  have 
left  us  a  wealth  of  themes  to  work  from  and  Mr.  Loviii.s 
was  ver\  wise  iti  studying  their  art  wheti  seeking  for  dec- 
orative ideas. 

Mr.  Lovins  deserves  much  praise  for  having  the  courage 
to  abandon  his  former  methods  and  strike  out  in  a  n;'w  di 
rection.  About  ten  years  ago  he  became  associated  with 
Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  the  noted  Archaelogist,  and  under 
his  guidance  found  that  the  art  of  the  primitive  American 
rivalled  the  great  works  of  I'gypt,  China,  India,  and  Persia. 

As  a  result  this  artist  was  g  ven  the  commission  to  -le- 
sign  the  interior  decorations  of  the  California  Stat"  Build- 
ing in  Balboa  Park,  which  contains  the  most  complet.?  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  The  Santa  Fe  Museum  has  many  examples 
of  his  work  and  the  Southwest  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  has 
acquired  his  .Ma\a  Miracle  Man.  His  most  recent  iccom- 
jilishment  is  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  grand  piano 
salesroom  of  the  Fitzgerald  .Music  Company  from  a  plain 
salesroom  into  a  salon  which  exemplifies  the  art  of  our  old 
masters — the  Aztec,  Maya,  Inca,  Peruvian,  Navajo,  Pueblo, 
and  other  tribes  of  American  extraction. 
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THE  DRAMA  AT  ARTLAND 

Interesting  Suggestions  by  C.  Montague  Shatc 


land"  call  for  suggestions  and  ideas  from  all  sources,  if  it  has 
not  already  done  so,  and  take  from  such  valuable  hints  all 
that  will  make  up  the  BEST. 


The  opportunities  for  the  development  of  Art,  according 
to  the  plans  of  Artland  which  it  was  my  pleasure  recently 
to  review,  will  be  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  those  artists 
desiring  to  do  something  big  for  Southern  California. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than  the  CJarden  Theatre 
and  Playhouse  for  those  who  desire  to  give  the  Drama 
greater  expression  and  expansion.  There  are  many  good  art- 
ists waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  reestablish  the  drama  and 
bring  back  the  spoken  word,  and  there  is  a  public  just  as 
anxious  to  hear  and  see  great  works. 

In  order  to  insure  this,  it  uould,  to  my  mind,  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  an  Artland  School  where  young  men  and 
women  would  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  value  of 
good  speech  and  characterization,  thereby  thoroughh 
equipping  themselves  to  take  a  place  in  the  Drama,  which 
must  very  soon  return  to  our  midst,  professionally  or  other- 
wise. 

The  love  of  Shakespearean  pla_\s  is  evident  from  the  or- 
ganizations in  Los  Angeles  doing  this  work  with  great  suc- 
cess. Shakespeare  does  not  belong  to  the  old  school,  but  is 
and  ever  has  been  the  highest  form  of  drama,  the  ideal  of 
the  actor,  and  the  ground  work  for  successful  men  and 
women  of  the  dramatic  world. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  Garden  Theatre  and  Plajhouse 
that  great  care  and  consideration  be  given  to  the  detail  of 
construction,  to  enable  the  plays  of  the  future  to  be  put  on 
with  simplicitN  of  setting  if  so  desired.  For  the  Playhouse 
there  are  many  new  improvements  beneficial  in  every  way 
for  successful  stage  productions.  Great  thought  must  be 
given  to  lighting,  adaptable  in  such  a  degree  that  footlights 
may  be  eliminated,  if  required.-  But  the  main  things  to  be 
considered  include  adequate  dressing  room  accommodatioti, 
depth  and  width  of  stage,  proscenium  arch,  the  width  of  the 
apron  (the  space  in  front,  from  the  curtain  to  the  edge),  etc. 
I  would  like  to  see  steps  built  up  permanently  from  the  audi- 
torium to  the  stage,  a  high  built  pulpit  rostrum  on  each 
side  of  the  proscenium,  a  doorway  properly  constructed,  but 
not  too  ornamental,  at  the  proscenium  exits  on  fronts  of 
the  front  curtain,  and  a  practical  window  effect  above  eacii 
doorwa\'.  For  those  who  love  the  use  of  curtains  in  pref- 
erence to  scenery,  two  sets,  behind  the  drop  curtain,  could 
be  drawn  from  a  center  opening  to  the  side;  by  such  means 
scenes  may  be  masked  to  any  degree. 

¥(n  my  own  use  a  portable  narrow  platform  behind  the 
back  set  would  be  valuable,  especially  in  plays  of  the  class- 
ical order.  Great  stage  pictures  could  be  maintained  with 
the  aid  of  the  front  steps,  the  stage  and  the  platform.  These 
are  not  new  ideas  exactly,  but  from  my  own  experience  I 
feel  that  such  constructions  would  be  very  useful. 

In  building  an  outdoor  theatre  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  where  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Los  Angeles, 
I  selected  a  spot  surrounded  by  tall  eucahptus  trees  thickh 
set  together,  lliese  acted  as  a  sound-board,  making  the 
acoustics  perfect,  while  the  long  straight  stems  gave  a  pleas- 
ing effect.  The  lighting  by  "spots"  lit  up  the  essential  action 
of  the  pla\  and  the  rest  was  lost  in  darkness. 

The  chief  plot  of  a  pla\  lies  in  the  human  being;  there- 
fore, everything  must  be  done  to  make  perfect  the  setting 
for  the  great  master  plot.  It  has  been  predicted  that  in  the 
future  drama,  puppets  will  take  the  place  of  the  actor,  but 
that  future  is  \et  a  long  way  off.    May  I  suggest  that  "Art- 


.Ml  NICIPAL  ART  CO.MMISSION 
Plans  approved  by  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  dur- 
ing May  reached  a  total  valuation  of  $604,450,  according 
to  a  report  made  today  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Black,  Manager 
of  the  Commission.  Plans  not  appro\ed  aggregated  $20,- 
000.  This  Commission  passes  upon  the  architectural  de- 
sign of  all  municipal  structures  and  structures  over  public 
property,  such  as  marquise,  et  cetera,  as  pr<)\ided  in  the 
City  Charter. 

During  this  month,  the  Commission  inspected  the  pro- 
gress of  the  interior  decorative  work  at  the  new  Central 
Public  Library,  and  continued  its  approval  of  finished  work. 

In  connection  with  the  Glendale-Hyperion  V^iaduct, 
under-crossing  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  at  Glendale 
Blvd.,  the  Commission  approved  a  plain  wall  design  b\-  the 
Engineering  Department.  A  design  for  \Va\erl\  Cross- 
ing—  Hyperion  under  \Vaverly — was  also  appro\ed  for  this 
viaduct. 

Plans  were  approved  for  Malabar  Branch  Public  Li- 
brarv,  on  Wabash  Ave.,  opposite  Forest  Ave.,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000. 

Ornamental  street  lighting  standards  totaling  an  esti- 
mated valuation  of  $297,000  were  also  approved.  This  au- 
thorizes the  circulation  of  petitions  for  lighting  standards  on 
.sections  of  various  streets  throughout  the  city. 

The  Commission  considered  the  subject  of  securing  tri- 
angular spaces  in  streets,  left  after  major  traffic  plans  are 
carried  out,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  statuarw  fountains, 
and  parking,  through  \()luntary  contribution  by  citizens.  It 
was  mentioned  that  a  desirable  space  would  be  left  at  10th 
and  Figueroa  streets  after  the  widening  of  10th  street  is 
completed. 

llie  total  valuation  of  all  plans  passed  upon  for  this 
\ear  to  May  31  is  $4,581,205.  A  comparison  with  the  same 
period  of  other  years  is  as  follows: 

Period                                No.  Valuation 

1922,  Tan.  1  to  May  31                    28  $  240,625 

1923,  [an.  1  to  Mav  31                   44  1,152,029 

1924,  [an.  1  to  Mav  31                   82  5,730,075 

1925,  Jan.  1  to  Mav  31  366  5,267,033 

1926,  Jan.  1  to  May  31  313  4,581,205 

The  members  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  are: 
F.  W.  Blanchard,  president;  Arthur  B.  Benton,  v  ce-pres- 
ident ;  Mrs.  VVm.  J.  W'ilson,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Gray,  and  Stew- 
art Laughlin.  J.  J.  Backus  is  executive  secretary  (honor- 
ary). 


SPRING  FESTIVAL 

Remarkable  things  are  constantly  being  sa  d  of  the  musical 
talent  among  the  \()uth  of  Los  Angeles.  Much  credit  for 
this  should  go  to  the  music  department  of  the  L.  A.  Public 
Schools  and  Miss  Kathryn  Stone,  supervisor,  whose  ideas 
on  Music  Appreciation  arc  used  all  over  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  musical  events  \\  hich  took 
place  recenth'  under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Stone  was  the 
Spr'ng  Festival  given  at  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium  by 
730  children  from  the  elementary  schools.  The  entire  fes- 
tival was  a  charming  conception  of  springtime  and  a  most 
artistic  co-ordination  of  color,  music  and  the  spirit  of 
childhood. 

C.  P.  K. 
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THE  ARTLAND  CLUB 
LITTLE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


Adolf  Tandler,  Conducting 
Sunda\ ,  Tune  13,  1926 

4:00  P.  M. 
Artland  Club  Grounds 

1.  Bridal    ALarcli    (from   the   Rustic   Wedding  Sym- 
phony) Goldmark 

2.  Siegfried   Idyl  Wagner 

3.  Diana,  Cruel  Goddess  Gluck 

(From  the  opera  Iphigenie  in  Aulis) 

4.  Aria,  "It  Is  Enough"    Mendelssohn 

(From  the  oratorio  "Elijah") 
Soloist — John  Claire  IMonteith,  Baritone 

5.  Sioux  Serenade  (flute)  Skilton 

Soloist — Paul  R.  Kepner 

6.  (a)   In  the  Alhambra  (collected  and  arranged 

by)   Tandler 

(b)  La  Gitana  Kreisler 

7.  "Prologue"      Leoncavallo 

(From  the  opera  "Pagliacci") 
John  Claire  IMonteith 

8.  Tales  From  the  Vienna  Woods  Strauss 


JOHN  CLAIRE  MONTEITH 


John  Claire  Monteith,  Concert  and  Oratorio  Baritone 
and  Teacher  of  Singing,  who  will  appear  as  soloist  on  the 
June  13  Artland  Twilight  Symphony  program,  has  decided 
to  make  his  permanent  residence  in  Los  Angeles.  Having 
visited  here  the  two  preceding  summers  and  having  made  a 
half  dozen  concert  appearances  before  the  leading  clubs  of 
the  city,  he  determined  to  leave  his  work  in  the  Yeatmaii 
Ciriffith  New  York  Studios  and  become  a  Californian. 
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As  a  concert  artist  I\Ir.  Monteith  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence. Since  leaving  New  York  last  summer  he  has  sung 
in  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  in 
many  cities  in  California.  He  is  especially  well  known  as 
an  Oratorio  singer. 

As  teacher,  Mr.  Monteith  has  been  for  the  past  two  years 
closely  associated  with  Yeatman  Griffith  in  his  New  York 
Studio  as  assistant  teacher.  Here  Mr.  Monteith  was  a  class- 
mate of  such  artists  as  Florence  Macbeth,  Marguerite 
D'Alvarez,  Leonora  Sparks,  Ulysses  Lappas,  Ralph  EroUe, 
and  Marguerite  Cobbe\ ,  the  \  oung  California  artist  who  has 
just  been  signed  with  Chaliapin  for  next  season's  tour.  Many 
\()ung  artist  singers  are  developing  under  Mr.  Monteith's 
direction  in  his  Los  Angeles  studio. 

During  his  first  season's  residence  in  California,  Mr.  Mon- 
teith has  already  become  known  for  his  artistry,  his  musi- 
cianship and  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the  finest  in 
Music  and  the  kindred  arts.  He  is  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic members  of  the  Artland  Club.  — C.  P.  K. 


THE  ARTLAND  CLUB 
LITTLE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


Adolf  Tandler,  Conducting 
Sunday,  June  20,  1926 

4:00  P.  M. 
Artland  Club  Grounds 

1.  Tannhauser  March   Wagner 

2.  The  Crown  of  India  (Suite)  Elgar 

a.  Introduction. 

b.  Dance  of  the  Nautch  Girls. 

c.  Warriors'  Dance. 

d.  Intermezzo. 

e.  March  of  the  Mogul  Emperors. 

3.  "Gianinna  Mia"  (From  "The  Firefly")  Friml 

Soloist — Lucille  Gibbs,  Coloratura  Soprano 

4.  Andalusia  (suite  in  four  parts)  M  ramonte 

a.  A  Castle  in  Spain. 

b.  Dance  in  the  Market  Place. 

c.  Culcinea  Dreams. 

d.  Tale  of  the  Troubadour. 


5.  Irish  Rhapsody  .   Herbert 

6.  "Theme  and  Variations"  Proch 

Lucille  Gibbs 

7.  Molly  on  the  Shore  Percy  Grainger 


THE  ARTLAND  CLUB 
LITTLE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


Adolf  Tandler,  Conducting 
Sunday,  June  27,  1926 

4:00  P.  M. 
Artland  Club  Grounds 

1.  Sarabande  J.  S.  Bach 

2.  Kleine  Naciitmusic  (Little  Serenade)  Mozart 

a.  Allegro. 

b.  Romance. 

c.  Minuette. 

d.  Rondo. 

3.  "To  tiie  Evening  Star"  (From  "Tannhauser" )  ..Wagner 

Soloist — Gage  Christofer 


4.  Navajo  War  Dance  Arthur  Farwell 

5.  From  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia  Borodin 

6.  "Toreador  Song"   (From  "Carmen")  Bizet 

Gage  Christopher 

7.  Blue  Danube  Waltz  [  Re(]uest]  Johann  Strauss 


A  R  'T  L  A  N  D 


ARTLAND  June  12 


The  main  approach  to  Artland  is  X'cnict-  H(Hile\ard,  one  of  the  major 
traffic  arteries  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  and  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea.  This 
is  also  the  route  of  the  Los  An<2;eles-Venice  Short  Line  Railway  of  the  Pa- 
cific Electric,  their  main  line  to  Santa  Monica  Bay  and  planned  to  he  a  four- 
track  rapid  transit  line  out  of  the  proposed  subway  at  Vineyard  junction. 
(The  distance  from  downtown  Los  Angeles  is  ten  miles,  or  about  the  same 
as  to  Holhwood  Bowl.) 

Members  will  enter  the  club  b\  motor  from  Venice  Boulevard,  next 
to  the  Art  Shops  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  Parking  space  for  250  macliines 
is  here  provided.  Entry  to  the  Club  House  will  be  at  street  level,  into  a 
beautiful  lobby  with  check  rooms  and  other  conveniences  available. 

Those  attending  the  Garden  'I'heatre  or  Pla\ house  (not  members)  will 
park  their  machines  in  the  large  area  shown  on  the  left,  w  here  1000  machines 


can  be  accommodated.  Erom 
water  gardens  and  the  grass 

The   Garden   Theater,  (u 
finished,  will  seat  4000  people  c( 
surrounded  by  the  dense  planti 
feeling  of  being  in  a  secluded 
Here  will  be  heard  great  organ 
and  a  season  of  Shakespearian  ( 

The  Playhouse  or  Little  '. 
dining  patio  in  a  way  making  t 
patio  where  more  than  a  thousa 
roundings.  The  Playhouse  will 
modern  stage  and  lighting  ef^ec 
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^ill   Appear  When  Completed 


Sc  Allison,  Architects.) 


ey  will  walk  through  heautiful 
the  rear  of  the  Garden  Theater. 

plans,  which  are  now  nearh 
Seatinfj  is  all  below  surface  level, 
inp;  shown.  This  will  fjive  the 
protected  from  wind  and  noise, 
erts,  opera,  light  opera,  pageants, 
ear. 

It  of  picture)  connects  with  the 
itrance  an  open  air  stage  for  the 
in  dine  amid  most  attractive  sur- 
d  will  be  equipped  w  ith  the  most 


The  main  club  house  occupies  a  knoll  one  story  higher  than  the  lower 
(center)  Garden,  which  is  the  main  approach  to  the  club  from  McLaughlin 
Avenue  on  the  south.  To  the  right  of  tiiis  garden  are  the  Art  Shops  and 
Studios,  constituting  a  work  shop  and  market  place  for  members  of  the  club. 
To  the  left  is  the  Gymnasium,  with  a  glass  inclosed  swimming  pool,  exercise 
rooms,  lockers,  bowling  alleys,  etc. 

The  upper  sunken  garden  and  promenade  around  the  (]arden  '1  heater 
will  be  as  beautiful  as  anything  of  tlie  kind  in  America. 

It  is  intended  to  give  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  club  tiie  fullest 
opportunity  to  portray  their  art,  throughout  grounds  and  buildings,  so  that 
the  whole  ensemble  will  well  deserve  the  name  Artland. 

The  Art  Cjalleries  will  be  housed  in  the  main  Club  House,  where  the 
permanent  and  passing  exhibitions  will  be  held. 
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....  EDITORIAL  .... 


ARTLAND 

I'lihlislicd  twice  eaili  mmitli  by  The  Arthind  Club, 
S33  South  Spring,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Suliscription  price  $>2  per  \ear,  10  cents  i>er  cojw 

Contents  copyr'ujhtfd,  permission  to  reprint  granted  if  credit  is 
given.     Contributors   enclose  postage  for   return   of  manuscript. 
Information    cnncrrning    this    publication   for   the    Artland  Club 
obtainable  of  the  Secretary. 
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STONK  UPON  STONK 


Enough  has  been  said  and  written  about  Art  in  Los  An- 
geles to  have  caused  the  founding  of  as  great  an  Art  insti- 
tution as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  enough  has  been 
spent  for  substitutes  and  imitations  of  real  art  to  have  built 
and  endowed  such  an  institution  handsomely.  Why  has 
most  of  this  art  propagatuhi  failed  to  crystalize. 

The  answer  to  tlie  above  question  is  not  hard  to  make. 
There  has  been  lack  of  a  building  plan.  People  have  been 
thrilled  by  talks  like  Arthur  S.  Bent  gave  on  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  and  b\-  the  indict- 
ments of  the  commercialized  theater  by  Frederick  Warde. 
But  no  temple  of  a  new  order  has  \et  raised  its  head,  be- 
cause no  one  has  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  the  first  jtone. 

An  art  institution  must  be  more  than  a  museum ;  more 
than  an  ampitheatre  in  the  liills ;  more  than  a  play  house. 
It  must  be  an  organization  of  people  possessing  a  common 
love  and  zeal  for  art  progress  as  well  as  entertainment.  The 
institution  must  have  a  habitation  and  a  name  fitting  its  ob- 
ject ;  and  a  number  of  people  must  work  hard  to  lay  the 
foundation  upon  a  plan  that  will  serve  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present. 

We  belie\e  the  Artland  Club  is  la\iiig  the  right  sort  of 
foundatioti  for  a  Temple  of  the  Arts.  And  from  this  time 
forward  one  stone  should  be  laid  upon  another  until  the 
structure  suits  in  ever\  way  its  sublime  mission.  One  gen- 
eration will  not  see  The  Artland  Club  arrive  at  a  full  sta- 
ture. Doubtless  the  tenth  generation  from  now  will  find 
new  stones  to  lay  upon  our  structure.  And  if  the\'  do,  let 
us  be  sure  that  what  we  ha\e  done  shall  speak  well  for  us 
at  that  time. 

The  Artland  Club  is  iiuietl\  conducting  a  remarkable 
campaign.  The  association  we  are  building  is  notable  in 
many  respects.  I  he  very  process  of  organization  selects  the 
finest  material  a\ailable  for  an  art  institution  to  endure. 
For  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  people  who  make  an>-  insti- 
tution or  place  worth  while. 

Those  who  join  the  Artland  Club  must  make  a  sacri- 
fice. The  price  of  membership  is  now  $400.  Dillettantes 
will  not  pay  this  price,  nor  will  the  buyer  of  jazz  phono- 
graph records  and  cheap  chromos.  Those  who  join  bring 
not  only  the  price  of  several  stones  in  the  temple,  but  a  per- 
sonal interest  that  will  make  the  stones  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. 

This  proi^ess  of  selection  will  cotitimu'  until  Artland  will 
have  a  notable  company  indeed.  And  hereafter  when  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  for  art  is  generated  in  our  midst, 
here  will  be  a  place  to  lay  a  stone. 


ARTLAND  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


We  hear  rumors  now  and  again  that  certain  people  will 
not  join  the  Artland  Club  because  it  is  "just  a  real  estate 
scheme."  A  prominent  Shakespearian  actor  made  a  state- 
metit  of  that  kind  in  a  public  meeting  a  feu'  weeks  ago. 

Unfair  critics  and  purveyors  of  false  information  invar- 
iably hang  themselves ;  but  sometimes  they  manage  to  do 
some  mischief  befcjre  that  happy  ending. 

The  Artland  Club  has  purchased  15  acres  of  ground 
for  a  club  site,  for  which  it  has  paid  or  will  pay  $160,000. 
Had  the  club  been  able  to  pa_\  cash,  no  doubt  the  above 
price  could  have  been  discounted  ten  or  perhaps  fifteen 
per  cent,  even  though  the  appraisal  was  $198,500.  But  the 
club  could  not  pa\  cash,  and  furthermore  had  to  have  a  long 
term  agreement  so  as  to  fulh'  safeguard  those  whose  mem- 
bership fees  would  make  the  initial  pa>nients. 

As  it  is,  Artland  is  paying  one-half  cash,  as  memberships 
are  sold,  and  the  balance  is  payable  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

But,  Artland  got  more  than  15  acres  of  land  in  the  bar- 
gain. The  property  is  located  on  a  rapid  transit  railway 
line  and  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea.  It  has  ocean  climate 
without  beach  dampness  and  traffic  congestion.  It  is  in  the 
main  path  of  the  City's  march  to  Santa  Monica  Bay.  Then 
there  is  a  house  worth  about  $18,000;  and  about  $15,000 
worth  of  crocus  plumosa  palm  trees,  not  to  mention  a  dozen 
excellent  orange  trees,  and  the  finest  eucalyptus  grove  re- 
maining on  the  West  Side.  Again,  the  site  has  its  own  well 
and  water  suppl\  ,  an  asset  worth  about  $300  a  month  to  an 
institution  like  Artland.  Cai)italized  at  7','  the  water 
supply  alone  is  worth  $50,000.  Then  there  is  an  excava- 
tion for  the  Garden  Theatre  which  would  cost  at  least 
$35,000  to  make. 

These  advantages,  coupled  with  the  architect's  statement 
that  the  site  is  one  that  could  hardly  be  duplicated  in  desir- 
abilit\  at  any  price,  indicate  that  the  Artland  real  estate 
scheme  is  all  to  the  good  for  Artland. 

Artland  has  no  connection  with  any  real  estate  project. 
I  here  is  not  e\en  a  real  estate  agent  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. And  all  land  around  Artland  has  already  been 
subdivided. 

But  wh\  shoulil  the  fact  that  an  o\\  iier  of  real  estate 
made  Artland  possible  by  extraordinary  terms  of  sale  be  an 
objection.  Hollywood  Bowl  was  made  possible  in  the  same 
way.  And  when  it  comes  to  objecting  to  club  real  estate 
schemes,  why  not  turn  attention  to  the  dear  old  I-os  Angeles 
Athletic  Club  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  California  Yacht 
Club  and  the  new  Rivera  Golf  and  Polo  Fields.  Then, 
how  about  the  Flintridge  Countrj'  Club  made  possible  b\' 
Senator  Flint;  the  Raricho  Golf  Club  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  interests;  the  California  Country  Club,  on  leased 
ground  ;  the  new  Lakeside  (lolf  Club  by  the  Toluca  Lake 
land  interests;  the  Club  Casa  Del  War.  which  pays  $50,000 
a  \  ear  rental  to  a  holding  corporation  ;  the  Edegwater  Club 
propertN',  owned  by  the  promoters;  the  proposed  Breakers 
Club  to  be  similarly  owned  ;  and  the  Gables  Club  which 
IS  in  the  same  promotion  class.  There  are  scores  of  private 
club  promotions  in  and  around  Los  Angeles  exploiting  prom- 
inent names,  but  Artland  is  not  one  of  them. 

Members  (jf  Artland  will  be  the  sole  owners  in  fee  of 
their  propert)  .  Tlie\  w  ill  control  it,  and  if  the  Club  makes 
a  million  or  so  on  its  real  estate,  so  much  the  better  for 
Artland  and  the  art  lo\ers  of  this  and  future  generations. 
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IS  CRITICISM  HELPFUL 

We  know  a  man  who  tried  for  years  to  become  an  ef- 
fective public  speaker.  He  had  good  voice  and  appearance, 
a  vast  fund  of  information  and  evident  sincerity ;  yet  he 
was  a  platform  bore. 

Another  speaker,  who  was  also  a  friend,  listened  to  the 
bore  address  a  notable  gathering  and  fail  disastrously.  After 
the  meeting,  the  friend  called  the  bore  aside  and  said  to 
him:  "Bill,  I  have  discovered  the  reason  why  your  audience 
yawns  and  so  many  walk  out.  Here  are  the  notes  I  have 
made  today  for  your  benefit.  Your  fault  is  a  lack  of  con- 
ciseness. You  do  not  make  the  fundamental  image  of  your 
word  picture  sharp  enough.  Your  talk  abounds  in  explan- 
ation, description  and  argument  that  is  unnecessary.  Leave 
some  things  to  the  imagination  of  your  listeners.  If  you 
mention  a  house  in  your  talk,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  describe  it  minutely — to  weigh  the  nails  and  count  the 
shingles  on  the  roof.  Just  call  it  a  house  and  go  on  with 
the  story;  your  listeners  want  action." 

That  friendly  criticism  proved  to  be  worth  a  fortune  to 
Bill.  He  did  not  resent  it,  e\en  though  he  may  not  have 
altogether  agreed  ;  it  enabled  him  to  overcome  a  fault  that 
had  held  him  back  for  years. 

Artists,  professional  men,  thinkers,  everyone  inclines  to  a 
rut.  If  we  do  the  same  things  in  the  same  way,  over  and 
over,  brain  paths  are  formed  deeper  and  deeper  until  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  change.  Often  we  are  not  aware  of  being 
in  a  "rut,"  and  too  often  the  rut  becomes  a  grave.  How  im- 
portant and  valuable  it  is,  therefore,  for  some  kind  soul  to 
risk  gaining  our  displeasure  by  calling  attention  to  the  rut 
we  are  in  or  to  some  fault  of  technique  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  greater  achievement. 

The  role  of  Art  critic,  however,  is  a  difficult  and  thank- 
less one.  The  best  that  can  be  said  about  a  work  of  art 
is  none  too  good  ;  and  anything  short  of  the  superlative  is 
immediately  questioned.  Either  the  critic  is  a  fool  or  he 
has  a  grudge  to  fatten.  He  wins  no  merit  by  declaring  pic- 
tures good  ;  he  must  defend  himself  if  he  says  they  are  bad. 
It  is  a  brave  soul  who  will  venture  to  record  an  opinion  of 
a  fellow  artist. 

^  ARTLAND'S  critical  reviews  of  paintings,  music,  plays, 
jand  books  are  not  made  with  the  object  of  picking  flaws  in 
Jthe  work  of  any  artist.    Nor  do  we  feel  burdened  with  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  people   how   to  do   things  even 
^though  we  should  feel  competent  to  teach.     The  aim  of 
WVRTLAND  is  rather  to  draw  the  attention  of  club  mem- 
bers and  friends  to  work  of  art  on  exhibition  by  saying 
Something  to  arouse  interest  and  stimulate  a  desire  to  see 
ind  study.    To  say  that  a  painting  is  "fine,"  "beautiful," 
grand,"  etc.,  is  not  enough  to  stimulate  thought.    Why  is 
it  fine  or  beautiful  or  grand?    We  are  interested  in  know- 
ing that. 

We  believe  that  critical  reviews  of  all  kinds  are  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  progress  of  art  and  look  forward  to 
to  the  time  when  ARTLAND  shall  be  able  to  employ  a 
staf?  competent  to  do  full  justice  to  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  manifold  art  activities  of  the  Southland. 

Criticism  that  arouses  interest  and  discussion  is  good, 
even  though  the  critic  misses  the  mark  occasionally.  So  let 
no  one  feel  depressed  by  an  unfavorable  appraisal  on  the 
one  hand,  or  exalted  by  fullsome  praise  on  the  other ;  no 
man's  opinion  is  infallible. 


NELL  WALKER  WARNER 
Nell  Walker  Warner,  of  Artland,  won  first  prize  in  land- 
scapes, and  first  and  second  prizes  in  black  and  white  in 
the  recent  Eisteddfod  at  Glendale.    The  unusual  number 
of  entries  at  this  exhibition  has  occasioned  much  comment. 


NOTICE  TO  WRITERS 

The  Artland  Club  has  its  painters,  sculptors,  and  musi- 
cians ;  now  let  us  discoverer  some  writers. 

Artland  is  your  medium  and  opportunity  for  exhibiting 
your  art.  Contributions  will  be  welcome  on  any  subject 
pertaining  to  the  Arts,  science,  philosophy,  sociology  or 
civics.  We  shall  also  welcome  poetry  and  humor ;  original 
drawings,  etchings  and  cartoons. 

Artland  is  unable  to  pay  cash  for  contributed  articles  at 
the  present  time,  but  hopes  to  do  so  eventually,  and  those 
who  help  to  bring  the  magazine  to  that  state  of  affluence 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

Please  send  us  news  items  also  concerning  your  own  or 
other  art  endeavor  and  achievement. 

If  you  wish  unavailable  matter  returned,  please  note  that 
fact  and  give  your  mail  address. 

Matter  that  cannot  be  used  now  may  be  of  interest  later, 
therefore,  do  not  assume  rejection  if  your  contribution  fails 
to  appear  immediately. 

To  be  acceptable,  matter  must  possess  news  value  or  good 
literary  quality ;  and  we  prefer  it  to  have  both  in  good 
measure. 

Address  all  contributions  to  The  Editor,  Artland,  833  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


LUCILLE  GIBBS 

Lucille  Gibbs,  one  of  the  few  coloratura  sopranos  of  this 
locality,  will  draw  many  to  the  Little  Symphony  Concert  on 
the  Artland  grounds  June  20. 

Miss  Gibbs  has  an  enviable  record  as  concert  singer  in 
the  East  and  West  and  is  very  popular  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  she  has  also  been  heard  in  Grand  Opera. 

The  "Musical  Courier  of  America"  expresses  an  opinion 
very  concisely:  "Miss  Gibbs'  voice  is  of  wide  range;  she  has 
good  diction  and  a  charming  personality."       — C.  P.  K. 

WEST  COAST  ARTS,  INC. 
At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  \Vest  Coast  Arts,  In- 
corporated, held  at  the  studio  of  Mrs.  Dell  Meadows,  Miss 
Evylena  Nunn  Miller  was  elected  president,  succeeding  Miss 
Bessie  E.  Hazcn,  who  has  just  closed  an  important  term  of 
administration. 
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June  i: 


THK  CADMAN  PROGRAM 


Tlic  enthusiasm  created  by  the  Ai  tland  Club's  I  w  llit;ht 
concerts  by  Adolf  Tandler's  Little  S\niphony  and  Artland 
soloists  is  growinfi  greater  every  week.  Fully  a  thousand 
attended  the  Cadnian  profrram  f;iven  on  the  Artland  grounds 
last  Sunday  even  though  the  day  was  dull  and  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  approaching  rain. 

Much  applause  greeted  Mr.  Cadman's  compositions,  es 
pecially  the  aria  of  the  "Robin  Woman"  from  his  opera 
''Shanevvis"  to  be  presented  at  the  Hollywood  Howl  on  June 
24th  and  28th.  This  was  beautifully  sung  by  Margaret 
Messer  Morris  and  made  doubly  attractive  by  the  charac- 
teristic Indian  accompaniment,  splendidly  rendered  by  the 
orchestra.    It  was  necessary  to  repeat  this  number. 

Carolyn  Pearson  Kesztheiyi  introduced  Mr.  L.  I'].  Heli\  • 
mer,  well  known  impressario,  and  member  of  Artland's 
Board  of  Governors,  who  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
coming  production  of  "Shancwis,"  and  Mr.  Karl  T.  W^augli, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  L^.  S.  C  and  President 
of  Artland — who  said  that  the  L  niversitv'  had  conferred  an 
honorary  degree  upon  both  Mr.  Cadman  and  Mr.  Behymer. 
Mr.  Waugh  then  called  "Doctor"  Cadman  to  the  platform 
who  graciously  responded  with  a  few  words  of  appreciation. 

The  "Hungarian  Rhapsody"  jN'o.  2,  by  Liszt  and  "Souve- 
n  r  de  Joh.  Strauss"  by  Oehlschagel,  interspersed  between 
the  Cadman  numbers,  also  made  a  distinct  appeal  as  the 
audience  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  these  compositions 
to  realize  that  they  were  exceptionalh  \\ell  interpreted  b\ 
the  Little  Symphony  under  tl)e  \er\  able  and  s\mpatliet!c 
baton  of  Adolf  Tandler. 

The  expressions  which  continualh  H  t  across  the  faces  of 
the  musicians  as  they  pla\'  show  how  thoroughly  they  enjoy 
giving  these  concerts  among  informal  surroundings,  and 
adds  to  the  general  delight.  * 


KXHIBITIONS  NOW  IN  THK  (JAI.LKRI  KS 


Ainslee  Galleries,  Barker  Brothers — Paintings  b\  Fran/, 
Hischoff;  exhibition  of  American  paintings. 

liiltmore  Salon — Paintings  by  Thomas  L.  Hunt  and  F. 
Tenney  Johnson. 

Bernays  Gallery — Thumb-box  pastels  by  Raymond  Knott. 

Cannell  and  Chaffin — Paintings  b\-  fifteen  California  art- 
ists; color-etchings  by  T.  F.  Simon. 

Fbel  Club — Landscapes  by  Leiand  Curtis. 

Friday  Morning  Club — .Miniatures  by  Helen  Beatrice 
Stutz. 

Kanst's  Holl\ woodland — General  exhibit  of  paintings. 

Los  Angeles  Museum — Paintings  and  sculpture  b\  War- 
ren Wheelock,  sculpture  by  Arnold  Ronnebeck,  Tif?any 
collection  of  Coptic  textiles,  etchings  and  uood-blocks  b\ 
Franz  Gertiz,  designs  for  a  sati  rical  inasque  and  other  stage 
costumes  by  Grace  Marion  Brown,  watercolors  by  Loren 
Barton,  pastel  sketches  by  William  Francis  Vreeland,  arts 
and  crafts  exhibit  by  the  Arthur  Wesley  Dow  Association. 

Watercolors  of  desert  flora,  by  Mrs.  John  Wilmot  Estill. 

MacDowell  Club — Work  of  the  Art  Club  of  PoK  technic 
Evening  School. 

The  Print  Rooms,  Hollywood — Comprehensive  collection 
of  etchings  and  engravings. 

Stendahl  Galleries — Paintings  from  the  Alps,  Sierras  and 
European  harbors  by  Edgar  Alwin  Payne. 

Stone  International  Galleries — Paintings  by  Nell  Ives  and 
Georgina  Klitgaard  ;  sculpture  by  George  Stanley. 


MARGARE'F  MESSER  MORRIS 

.Margaret  .Messer  .Morris,  the  well  known  soprano  who 
has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist  with  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman,  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  creating  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  between  composer  and  listener,  and 
because  of  this  has  been  chosen  by  many  prominent  com- 
p(>sers  to  interpret  their  works. 

Mrs.  Morris  h;is  made  several  concert  tours  of  the  I  nited 
States  and  Canada  and  has  a  host  of  friends  in  Los  Angeles 
who  have  heard  her  as  soloist  in  oratorio  and  opera  and 
with  the  s\inphony  orchestra  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 

Those  who  heard  her  sing  at  the  Artland  concert  last 
Sundax'  ^vill  regret  that  her  appearance  in  "Shanewis"  is 
limited  to  the  last  performance,  which  comes  on  fune  28. 

C.  p.  K. 


ADELE  LAUTH 
Adele  Lauth  is  demonstrating  the  fact  that  pupil's  re- 
citals produce  results,  for  her  students  appear  before  the 
public  in  this  manner  so  often  that  the\  have  overcome  prac- 
tically all  self  consciousness  and  nervousness  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  them  play  the  piano. 

Her  next  recital,  on  June  17,  at  Chickering  Hall,  will 
feature  little  Alice  Winebrenner.  a  \er\  talented  child, 
daughter  of  Harr\   Winebrenner,  sculptor. 

.Mrs.  Lauth  is  most  progressive — -her  present  adventure 
is  becoming  associated  with  Alfred  Mirovitch  and  his  master- 
class. Not  onU'  will  she  work  with  this  celebrated  teacher 
but  a  number  of  her  pupils  will  enter  the  classes  as  auditors. 
-Mr.  Mirovitch  has  said  fine  things  to  me  about  this  teacher's 
ability.  — C.  P.  K. 
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THE  CUB  REPORTER 

By   Ralph  Uol  //ICS 

'J' III'  Real  Art  Spirit 
The  Spn'njjville  High  School  of  Spriiifjxillc,  Utah,  a  town 
of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  holds  an  annual  International 
Art  Kxhibition  of  very  hiph  quality.  Well  known  artist> 
send  work  from  the  East  and  West  and  from  baroad.  The 
little  cit\'  is  acquiring  a  very  splendid  art  collection,  through 
the  years,  as  an  annual  purchase  prize  of  $500.00  is  offered, 
the  picture  to  become  the  property  of  the  High  School,  and 
'I'ijOO.OO  is  set  aside  to  purchase  any  work  of  art  from  the 
exhibition,  also  for  the  school.  High  Schools  from  nearby 
towns  have  special  days  at  the  exhibition  and  purchase  works 
of  art  for  themsalves.  Springville  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
well  known  sculptor,  Cyrus  Edwin  Dallin,  who  was  born 
in  November,  1861.  It  was  through  the  pride  of  the  town 
in  the  splendid  record  of  Mr.  Dallin  that  this  great  interest 
in  art  came  about.  Springville  seeins  to  contradict  the  idea 
that  the  west  has  been  given  over  to  the  wild  stui?  and  it 
may  be  that  through  the  example  of  Springville  some  of  our 
hirger  and  prouder  towns  may  awaken  and  do  something 
worthy  for  the  future  cultural  growth  of  tlicir  cities. 

Artists  (It  Sea 

Finn  Frolich,  who  is  alwa\s  starting  something,  is  now- 
organizing  a  group  of  artists  for  a  boat  trip  to  Seattle.  An 
uncouth  person  might  say  something  about  Hoats,  tlie  Ocean 
and  Thou  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  happen  and 
tliat  they  do  not  have  to  walk  liome. 

Works  of  .Irt 

A  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture  that  has  to  be  studied 
is  not  a  great  work  of  art ;  a  picture  that  does  not  stand 
up  under  much  study  is  not  \'er\  wortin  . 

yiie  Artla/td  Cover 

The  reproduction  of  the  head  of  Lincoln  is  made  pos- 
ible  through  the  courtesy  of  Peter  David  Edstrom,  the 
iculptor.  Mr.  Edstrom's  work  always  forces  attention  but 
we  think  that  in  this  head  of  Lincoln  he  is  more  than  suc- 
cessful. It  is  a  splendid  work  of  art.  The  commission  for 
this  head  was  made  through  Mr.  E.  P.  Clark,  w^ho  is  now 
the  owner  of  the  bust  and  it  was  h\  his  generosity  that  The 
Los  A/igeles  Ti/ues  was  permitted  to  have  reproducton^ 
made,  to  be  presented  to  the  district  winners  of  the  Na- 
tional Oratorical  Contests.  Thirt\-  copies  were  made  and 
presented  to  the  High  Schools  of  the  winning  contestants. 

Peter  David  Edstrom  is  an  international  figure  in  the  art 
world,  he  needs  no  introduction  to  the  people  .of  Los  An- 
geles as  his  works  have  constantly  received  highly  favorable 
reception  here.  He  is  now  at  \\-ork  upon  some  \ery  large 
commissions  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  interest  the  art 
loving  public  in  this  district  and  elsewhere. 


I'ai/iters'  a/id  Sculptors'  CI/Aj 
The  members  of  the  Painters'  and  Sculptors'  Club  are  be- 
gin nng  the  open  season  for  Dinners;  on  Tuesday,  June  1, 
they  were  entertained  at  their  club  house  with  a  marvelous 
dinner,  being  the  guests  of  Miss  Sara  Heath  and  Miss  Ther- 
esa Reeve  of  the  faculty  of  the  Fairfax  High  School,  sketches 
and  mutual  exclamations  were  exchanged.  On  Saturday, 
June  12,  Mr.  Henry  Lovins  is  to  entertain  them  at  the 
Whitley  Park  Country  Club,  at  dinner  and  to  view  Mr. 
Lovins'  recent  accomplishment,  in  decorating  the  club  house. 
On  Saturday,  June  26,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Keszthelyi  are 
entertaining  them  at  dinner  in  their  Santa  Monica  Canyon 
home. 

The  jury  for  the  next  club  exhibition  is  as  follows:  John 


Cotton,  chairman  ;  Karl  Yens,  A.  S.  Kesthel\  i,  Stewart  Rob- 
ertson, Ralph  Holmes.    Alternate,  Arthur  Hill  Gilbert. 

//  c/ia't  a /id  k  il Patrick 
William  Wendt  and  Aaron  Kilpatrick  are  again  painting 
at  Morro,  San  Luis  Opisbo  County.    The\  ha\e  taken  the 
Flournoy  House  for  the  season  and  will  no  doubt  return 
with  man\'  splendid  canvases,  as  they  always  lia\e  done. 


Barse  Miller 

Barse  Miller,  who  has  come  to  California  covered  with 
honors  and  who  has  shown  many  splendid  canvases  in  our 
galleries,  has  purchased  a  home  site  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe 
near  Carlsbad,  where  they  have  those  Chicken  Dinners.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  around  here  as  he  has  commanded 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  working  members  of  his 
profession. 


Karl  Yens 

Karl  \  ens,  w!io  does  those  excellent  Water  Colors  and 
whose  large  painting  of  "Smoke"  iiangs  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Artland  Club,  gave  a  highl\  instructive  talk  on  Book- 
plates at  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  recently. 


Do/i/ia  Schuster 
While  Donna  Schuster  was  painting  'The  lAly'  the  foun- 
dation of  her  new  studio  on  the  top  of  the  world,  near  Grif- 
fith Park  was  washed  out  from  under  her.  She  saved  her- 
self by  stuffing  the  chinks  with  copies  of  those  creditable  crit 
icisms  of  her  work  and  is  now  bu\'ing  up  old  art  journals 
to  replace  those  lost. 


The  Future  of  Our  Art 
As  you  circulate  around  the  studios  of  our  Painters  and 
Sculptors  take  note  of  the  real  seriousness  of  purpose  that 
you  always  find  there.  This  is  a  real  indication  for  the  fu- 
ture glory  of  the  art  of  Southern  California.  We  have  tal- 
ented, busy  men  and  women  at  work  here  ;  encouragement 
and  interest  of  the  laymen  is  something  that  is  needed  to 
make  this  district  one  of  great  distinction  in  the  field  of  art. 
Our  buildings  need  decoration,  our  houses  need  good  pic- 
tures, our  industries  need  better  art  influences,  our  towns 
need  civic  improvements  and  our  schools  need  works  of  art 
that  are  genuine  and  of  high  standard.  We  need  more  art- 
ists.   We  need  more  art  exchanged  for  money. 


Over  That^  Desert  Road  to  Bishop 
Arthur  Hill  Gilbert  has  returned  again  to  the  Higii 
Sierras;  Jack  Frtjst  has  just  come  home  from  Bishop;  Le- 
land  Curts  is  on  the  way  to  Convict  Lake;  J.  Stephen  Ward 
has  built  a  studio  at  Bishop;  Edward  Langley  changed  tires 
at  Lone  Pine;  Bessie  Hazen  is  arranging  to  camp  in  the  Red 
Rock  Canyon ;  Paul  Lauritz  is  holding  an  exhibition  of 
High  Sierra  paintings.  In  fact,  the  300-mile  road  along  the 
( )wns  Valley  is  strewn  with  paint  rags,  pallette  scrapings 
and  many  sighs. 

Desert  Moods 

Edward  Langley,  who  has  been  painting  the  desert  for 
many  years  has  now  assembled  man\'  of  his  canvases  into  a 
sequence  and  is  now  able  to  give  a  very  interesting  evening 
which  he  calls  'Desert  Moods.'  His  pictures  please  the  gen 
eral  public  in  a  remarkable  wa\',  his  story  is  interesting  ami 
very  well  told,  the  lighting  is  especially  effective  and  the 
whole  combination  makes  for  a  delightful  experience. 

Back  to  Nature 
We  may  take  nature  as  the  great  teacher.     If  we  react 
to  what  she  has  to  say,  then  art  may  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  lajinan  and  more  to  the  artist. 
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PROFESSIOINAL  ARTISTS  DIRECTORY 

Official  Classified  Listings  of  Artists,  Teachers,  Academic  Institutions  and  Craftsmen 


COMMERCIAL  ART 

RALPH  HOLMES:  Mural  Decoration; 
Advertising  art  and  copy;  Address  care 
o(  Artland  Club,  TR  1979 — 1970. 

DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Interpretive,  Charac- 
ter and  Ballet  Dancing;  Pantomine  and 
Eurythmics;  Special  Childrens'  depart- 
ment; Normal  and  Professional  Courses; 
Studio  460  North  Western  Avenue; 
Phone  HEmpstead  3530. 

MLLE.  PRAGER:  Premiere  Danseuse; 
Dancing  in  all  its  branches;  Head  of 
Dance  Department,  Egan  School,  1324 
South  Figueroa  Street;  Phone  WEst- 
more  2211. 

DRAMA 

L.  W.  CRANDALL,  M.A.:  Educator, 
Lecturer,  Impresario  of  Luzerne  Artists 
in  Play-Bills  and  Divertissements  for 
any  occasion;  Studios,  The  Bostonia, 
512  S.  Bonnie  Brae,  DUnkirk  9128. 

ELIZABETH  CLOUD  MILLER:  Dramatic 
Artist;  Director  of  The  Little  Theatre 
Around  the  Corner;  Lecture  Recitals  of 
Modern  and  Classic  Drama;  Speech 
Arts.  Studios  2371  West  Norwalk  Ave. 
In  co-ordination  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Arts.  Tele- 
phone ALbany  4714.  Interesting  courses 
in  Public  Speaking,  Platform  Art,  Play 
Production. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Expression 
DAPHINE  L.  GOSS:  Expression  and 
Dramatic  Art;  Private  and  Class  les- 
sons; will  accept  engagements  with 
clubs;  studio,  2018  Vista  Del  Mar. 
Telephone  GRanite  1564. 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking 
Voice;  Interpretation  of  Literature; 
Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
studio,  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd.,  DUn- 
kirk 0383. 

GOWNS — COSTUME  DESIGNING 
MARIETTA  THORP:     Designer  of  Gowns 
and   Coats;    Studio   Apt.,    201  Magnus 
Apts.,  727  So.  Coronado  St.;  DUnkirk 
4643. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 
HENRY  LOVINS:  Mural  painter;  Aztec, 
Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian  and  Parisian 
interiors;  Parchment  Creations;  furni- 
ture designing;  painted  hangings;  ba- 
tiks; studios,  444  No.  Alfred  St.,  W. 
Hollywood;  Phone  WHitney  7797. 

MUSIC 
Piano 

ABBY  de  AVIRETT:  Teacher  of  Piano; 
Instructor  of  Teachers  and  Pianists. 
Mr.  De  Avirett  has  a  splendid  corps  of 
Assistant  Teachers;  Res.  studio,  938 
Elden  Ave.,  DUnkirk  0809;  studio,  715 
So.  Cal.  Mus.  BIdg.  Wednesdays-Fri- 
days. 

LUCY  SEATOR  BARTLETT:  Piano; 
Harmony;  Recitals;  descriptive  circular 
on  request;  studio  101  South  Virgil 
Avenue,  telephone  DRexel  5552. 

LILIAN    CHANCER:      Pianist,  Teacher, 
Accompanist;     Voice    Coach;  Sight 
Reader;  Studio,  1748  No.  Bronson  Ave.,  j 
GLadstone  2544. 


EDITH  LILLIAN  CLARK:  Teacher,  Con- 
cert Pianist;  605  So.  Cal.  Music  BIdg., 
Res.  Studio,  1100  Victoria  Ave.,  Phone 
768-910. 

ABBIE  NORTON  JAMISON:  Piano,  Har- 
mony, Voice  Coach;  Special  Normal 
Training;  Classes  in  Rhrythm  and  Ear 
Training;  Studios,  602  So.  Cal.  Music 
BIdg.,  Res.  1147  W.  21st  St.,  BEacon 
7707;  Studios  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  Sat- 
urdays (A.  M.),  TUcker  8853. 

ADELE    LAUTH:      Piano  Harmony — 

Theory.  Classes  in  all  Departments. 
Daily  except  Monday;  Suite  620,  So. 
Cal.  Music  BIdg.,  TUcker  9451.  Res. 
Studio,  1514  So.  Manhattan  Place;  Ro- 
chester 1464. 

AIDA  R.  LUDLOW:  Foundation  work 
thoroughly  taught  from  within,  out; 
Interpretation,  Sight-reading,  and  ac- 
companying carefully  developed;  Stu- 
dio 1670  Winfield  Street,  Phone  DUn- 
kirk 8452. 

FRANCES  MALLORY  NICKERSON:  Pian- 
ist and  Teacher*;  Studio  443  North 
Avenue  56;  Phone  GArfield  4621. 

ELIZABETH  O'NEIL:  Pianist;  Product 
of  Abby  De  Avirett  Studio,  715  So. 
California  Music  BIdg.,  Phone  DUn- 
kirk 0809. 

CARRIE  PRESTON  RITTMEISTER:  Ac- 
companist; Specializes  in  Arrangement 
of  Programs  for  clubs,  musicales,  radio, 
etc.,  6800  Franklin  Avenue.  Phone 
GLadstone  7755. 

Composers 

GEOFFREY  O'HARA:  Composer;  Lec- 
turer; contributes  articles  on  music. 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Vocal 

F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared 
Arens  "one  of  foremost  Voice  Teachers 
of  the  World";  endorsed  by  Schumann- 
Heink,  Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson 
(Herald)  Ussher  (Express);  Studio 
107  So.  Dillon,  DRexel  6691. 

HAROLD  HURLBUT:  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  Jean  de  Reszke.  One  of 
the  ten  original  New  York  master-class 
teachers.  Formerlv  taught  in  Rome, 
Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much  time  in  Los 
Angeles.  805  So.  Cal  Music  BIdg., 
Res.  Studio,  440  So.  Los  Robles  Ave., 
Terrace  3524. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Av- 
ailable for  Opera,  Concert,  and  Ora- 
torio. 2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood;   Phone   GRanite  3270. 

WILLIAM  TYROLER:  Formerly  with 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York; 
Teaches  Operatic  and  Concert  reper- 
toire; Available  for  Concerts.  827-28 
Majestic  Theatre  Bdlg.,  VAndike  6105. 

Guitar^ — Mandolin  Banjo 

C.  S.  DE  LANO,  MARGARET  DUNN:  In- 
structors; Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo, 
Tenor  Banjo,  Ukulele  and  Hawaiian 
Guitar.  Studio,  622  Majestic  Theater 
Building,  Los  Angeles.  Studio  Phone 
BRoadway  2917. 

Orchestras 
ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYM- 
PHONY: Splendid,  unusual  combina- 
tions for  receptions,  clubs,  schools; 
telephone  ROchester  5316.  Studio, 
1719  South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


Musical  Directors 

JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director, 
Concert  Violinist,  Teacher;  "Julius 
Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble",  Mem- 
bers Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or 
Large  Combinations  available  for  Con- 
certs, Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,  EMpire  5191. 

J.  B.  POULIN:  Conductor  The  Ellis 
Club;  Woman's  Lyric  Club;  Teacher  of 
Artistic  Singing;  Studio  319  Music- 
Arts  Building. 

Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist; 
Recitals  and  Instruction;  Piano  Instruc- 
tion; Coaching;  Residence  733  So.  Bon- 
nie Brae,  phone  FItzroy  0939;  Studio, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa 
St.,  Office  Phone  TUcker  6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Con- 
cert  Organist;  Authoritative  Instruc- 
tion in  Organ,  Piano,  and  Theory; 
Head  of  Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  Calif. 
Christian  College;  Organist  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Long  Beach.  Los  An- 
geles studio  at  Calif.  Christian  College, 
Tuesdays,  Fridays.  Residence  715  East 
Ninth  St.,  Long  Beach.  Telephone 
616-272. 

Violin 

OSCAR  SEILING:  Concert  Violinist  and 
Instructor;  beginners  also  accepted. 
1324  So.  Figueroa  St.,  WEstmore  2211. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and 
Ear  Training  Dept.,  College  of  Music, 
U.  S.  C;  Alchin  System;  Organist  Mt. 
Hollywood  Congregational  Church; 
Telephone  EMpire  5835. 

Whistling 

IRENE  WAKELING:  Artistic  Whistler; 
experienced  in  Club,  Radio,  Concert, 
Prologue,  and  Vaudeville  work;  Avail- 
able for  engagements;  Home  and  Stu- 
dio 1815  Grace  Ave.,  Hollywood; 
Phones:  GLadstone  6511  and  GRanite 
2011.  4 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  Cali- 
fornia  School  of  Artistic  Whistling; 
Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling 
Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling  As  An 
Art";  Suite  428  Music-Art  BIdg.,  Phone 
TUcker  3957.     Three  Assistants. 

PAINTING 

FRANZ  A.  BISCHOFF:  Painter  of 
Landscapes,  Marine  and  Flowers;  Sil- 
ver medal  Panama-Cal. -International 
Expos.,  San  Diego  1915;  L.  A.  County 
Fair,  Landscape  prize  1924;  Fifteenth 
Annual  California  Club  Exhibition,  First 
Huntington  prize  for  Landscape;  Work 
on  Exhibition  by  appointment.  Studio, 
320^4  Pasadena  Ave.,  So.  Pasadena. 

THEO  VAN  CINA:  Painter  and  sculptor; 
Private  Lessons  in  Figure  painting  and 
clay  modeling;  Garden  Fountains;  Por- 
traits. Inquire  or  address  Artland 
Club. 

A.  S.  KESZTHELYI:  Portrait  Painter; 
Recipient  of  national  and  international 
prizes.  Formerly,  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  the  Arts,  Car- 
negie Institute  o^  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.  Summer  Art  Classes  now 
forming.  Studio,  Bundy  Terrace,  Santa 
Monica  Canyon.  Phone,  Santa  Monica 
22668. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ARTISTS  DIRECTORY 

Official  Classified  Listings  of  Artists,  Teachers,  Academic  Institutions  and  Craftsmen 


EDWARD  KAMINSKI:  Instructor,  free- 
lance decorator.  Art  Director  Pomona 
College.  Specialist  in  painted  tapes- 
tries, Venetian  Chests  and  decorative 
ship  panels.  Studio,  1830  No.  Orange 
Grove    Ave.,    Hollywood.  HEmpstead 

C.  von  SCHNEIDAU:  Portrait  and  Mural 
painter;  Director  of  C.  von  Schneidau 
School  of  Art.  Studio  920  So.  St.  An- 
drews Place,  L.  A.  Phone  760-761. 

HARRY  WINEBRENNER:  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Art,  Venice  Union  Poly- 
technic High  School.  Conducting  Sum- 
mer classes  in  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  Studio,  1354  Ashland  Ave., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.     Tel.  63563. 


HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:  Portraits  in 
oil,  miniatures,  and  portrait  drawings. 
Studio,  1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE 
9550. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter; 
Membre  des  Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres, 
Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire  Boulevard; 
telephone  FItzroy  3220. 


ART  DEALERS 

KANST  ART  GALLERIES:  Hollywood- 
land  Continuous  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers 
welcome.    Telephone  HEmpstead  5321. 


SCULPTURE 

ROGER  NOBLE  BURNHAM:  Sculptor. 
Portraits,  Busts,  and  Medallions;  Alle- 
gorical and  Symbolic  figures  worked 
into  designs  for  architectural  elements, 
panels,  plaques,  medals,  memorials,  gar- 
den pieces,  etc.  3516  West  Third 
Street;  telephone  DUnkirk  5864. 

FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  De- 
signer of  Fountains,  Garden  Figures, 
Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;  studio  605  West 
27th  Street,  Phone  WEstmore  2417. 


Alfred  Mirovitch 

Alfred  Mirovitch,  the  eminent  composer-pianist  and  mas- 
ter teacher,  has  hecome  an  enthusiastic  artist  memher  of 
Artland.  He  is  in  Hollywood  making  arrangements  for 
his  fourth  consecutive  master  class  which  will  hring  the 
same  pupils  from  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  as  well  as  new  students. 

Mr.  Mirovitch  has  had  many  amusing  experiences  and 
tells  this  story  of  an  early  meeting  with  Mr.  Paderewslci. 
When  a  youth  of  eighteen  he  was  a  student  of  Madame 
Essipoff,  famous  piano  teacher  and  later  wife  of  Leschetizky. 

Madame  Essipof?  made  her  home  the  center  of  musical 
activities  and  many  of  the  great  artists  were  her  fr  ends.  One 
day  Paderewski  came  to  Petershurg  and  a  reception  was 
given  in  his  honor  at  the  P^ssipoff  home.  Mirovitch  \\as 
invited  also  and  in  order  to  look  especially  dignified  he 
rented  a  full  dress  suit,  which,  of  course,  did  not  fit  and 
was  much  too  large.  The  evening  came.  There  were  many 
prominent  people  and  poor  Mirovitch  could  not  get  near 
Paderewski.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  speaking  with  the 
great  master,  however,  and  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Miro- 
vitch ran  down  the  stairs  to  the  door  where  Paderewski  had 
to  pass  him.  All  exc  ted  and  ready  for  a  smile  and  a  few 
words  from  the  greatest  pianist  of  the  time,  the  youth  held 
the  door  open  and  waited  impatiently.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  Paderewski  and — was  it  a  dream? — stopped — but  no 
smile,  no  word — he  glanced  at  the  ill  fititng  suit,  handed 
Mirovitch  a  shining  s,  Iver  ruble  and  disappeared. 

In  later  years  Mirovitch  had  many  smiles  and  words 
from  Paderewski,  but  a  tip?  This  ruble  has  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  Mirovitch  collection  of  curios. 


Joseph  Pentiell 

Joseph  Pennell,  who  died  in  his  home  on  Columbia 
Heights,  Brooklyn,  in  April,  has  left  all  his  estate  and  all  of 
his  work  to  the  nation.  Mrs.  Pennell  so  informed  President 
Coolidge  earl\'  in  May.  One  of  the  important  results  of 
this  handsome  bequest  is  the  founding  of  a  Calcograflc  Mu- 
seum by  the  acquirement  of  etched  plates  and  lithographic 
stones  of  dead  artists  and  the  making  of  prints  from  them 
which  may  be  sold  at  a  nominal  cost  to  students  and  others 
interested.  The  Whistler  Collection  of  J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell 
is  another  important  addition  to  the  Library  of  Congress 

Joe  Pennell's  own  work  was  of  no  slight  performance  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  held  available  and  intact  wiU  he  of 
immense  value  to  the  art  development  of  America. 


The  Membership  Canipnign 

Mr.  Franklin  H  Lee,  Chairman  of  the  Invitation  Com- 
mittee of  Artland,  and  a  most  enthusiastic  worker  for  the 
future  of  art  in  Southern  California  reports  great  progress 
in  the  building  up  of  the  membership  list  He  and  his  as- 
sociates are  finding  tremendous  interest  in  the  Artland 
movement  among  the  laymen,  as  well  as  in  the  ranks  of 
the  professional  artist. 

Many  of  the  most  cultured,  influential  people  of  Los  An- 
geles are  now  enrolled  in  Artland. 


Miss  "'V  lm'  Skh" 
Jnhn  Hiihhiird  Rich 

yirt  as  .III  I iivcsl niciit 
A  woman-  purchased  a  painting  from  an  art  dealer  and 
after  three  years'  ownership  brought  it  back,  saying  that  she 
was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  her  purchase.  The  exchange 
was  ver\'  easily  managed  as  the  work  of  the  artist  who  iiacl 
made  the  painting  had  trebled  'n  value  during  the  p:Mio(l. 


1 1  an  so  II  Put  huff 
Hanson  Puthuff,  one  of  the  country's  inost  talented  paint- 
ers, has  built  a  studio  at  La  Cresenta. 


Altai  Ruoff 

The  design  for  the  Wilshire  Brancii  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Librar\'  was  aware  led  to  Allen  Ruoff,  Architect, 
last  week. 


The  Way  to  Artland 


FROM  HOLLYWOOD:  Santa  Monica  Blvd.  to  Cul- 
ver City  Blvd.  (Preuss  Road)  to  National;  turn 
left  to  Venice  Blvd.  and  go  west  to  Artland. 

FROM  LOS  ANCJELES:  Wilshire  Blvd.  to  Preuss 
Road  and  proceed  as  above — or:  west  on  Wash- 
ington to  National  ((Jreen  Mill  Corner)  turn  right 
one  block  to  Venice  Blvd.,  and  go  west  to  Artland. 

FROM  SAWTELLE:  South  on  104th  Avenue  (Saw- 
telle  Blvd.)  to  Venice  Blvd.;  right  to  Artland. 

FROM  SANTA  MONICA:  Eighth  Street  (Linodn 
Blvd.,  to  Venice  Blvd.;  right  to  Artland. 

Take  Venice  Short  Line  trains  from  Hill  Street  Sta- 
tion; get  oflf  at  Marshall  Manor  Stop. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  YOUR  INVITA- 
TION AND  TICKETS  SEE  MR.  FRANKLIN  H. 
LEE.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  INVITATION  COM- 
MITTEE, ARTLAND  CLl'B,  833  SO.  SPRINC; 
STREET,    TELEPHONE  TRINITY  1979  OR  1970. 


yackrab bit  Trail 

From  the  painting  by  J.  Grayson  Sayre 
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Editorial 


Who  Owns  Our  Streets? 

|S  .\rtland  Magazine  goes  to  press,  a  decision 
which  should  never  have  to  be  made,  still 
less  to  be  in  doubt,  is  pending  before  the 
Glendale  City  Council.  Glendale  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  nunil)er  of  stately  eucalyptus  trees, 
deeded  to  the  city  by  their  owner  many  years  ago 
with  the  street  on  which  they  stand,  on  the  explicit 
understanding  that  they  should  not  be  destroyed. 
These  are  the  oldest  eucalyptus  trees  in'  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  been  a  source  of  pride  and 
comfort  to  thousands.  But  a  few  property  owners, 
eighteen  in  all,  many  of  them  not  even  residents — 
yes,  eighteen,  not  1,800  or  18,000 — on  whose  street 
the  superb  old  trees  are  found,  have  an  idea  that  they 
might  make  a  speculative  profit  if  the  street  were 
widened  by  ten  feet  and  turned  into  a  business  dis- 
trict. Therefore  they  have  petitioned  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  permission  to  chop  down  the  trees,  and  the  re- 
sult, despite  innumerable  protests,  is  at  this  hour  in 
doubt. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  similar  ruthless  de- 
struction of  the  magnificent  double  row  of  eucalyptus 
trees  on  Melrose  Avenue  "to  make  room  for  the  trol- 
leys." That  was  two  years  ago,  and  Melrose  Avenue 
is  still,  in  that  part,  minus  trolleys — also  minus  its 
trees,  and  minus  the  love  of  everybody  who  values 
much-needed  shade  in  this  sunny  clime. 

Such  desecrations  have  been  only  too  common,  and 
they  bring  up  one  serious  question,  which  some  prop- 
erty owners  may  be  sorry  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves:    "\\'ho  Owns  Our  Streets?" 

It  is  preposterous  that  a  bare  majority  of  frontage 
owners  on  a  particular  block  should  defeat  a  whole 
city's  plan  for  its  l)eautification.  and  should  have  the 
right  to  specify,  before  consenting  to  pay  their  share, 
such  details  as  the  size  and  style  of  electroliers,  the 
width  and  nature  of  paving  or  whether  they  prefer  to 
hold  up  part  of  the  city's  traffic  because  they  do  not 
want  to  pay  their  just  share  of  the  cost  of  paving 
their  particular  block ;  or  again  whether  they  want 
beautiful  trees  to  remain  there  or  to  be  torn  down. 
Those  matters  and  many  others,  it  seems  to  the  en- 
lightened modern  mind,  belong  to  the  community  as 
a  whole. 


make 


|0  long  as  mankind,  lured  by  the  perpetual 
fascination  of  Elsewhere,  can  dream  of  a  re- 
mote Eldorado  where  its  wishes  are  to  come 
true,  just  so  long  does  it  attempt  nothing  to 
its  present  condition  better.  The  thought  of 
great  distances  stirs  to  the  depths  that  age-old  rest- 
lessness which  is  a  primitive  form  of  creativeness, 
of  growth,  of  life.  We  have  just  passed  through  the 
greatest  pioneer  era  in  the  world's  history,  and  we 
have  emerged  with  a  consciousness  of  prosperity  and 
of  future  wealth  untold. 

Now  that  the  trail  is  blazed,  thousands,  millions, 
are  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  the  physical 
movement  of  population  cannot  go  on  forever.  This 
is  the  end  of  the  trail.  The  energy  that  people  have 
spent  in  uprooting  themselves  from  their  old  homes 
cannot  take  them  any  further,  physically.  The  "irre- 
sistible force"  of  human  restlessness  has  come  to  the 
"immovable  obstacle"  of  a  six-thousand  mile  ocean. 

What  will  they  do?  What  happens  when  people 
have  to  stay  in  one  place  and  fight  their  battles  in- 
stead of  running  away  from  them?  History  answers 
that  the  End  of  the  Trail  is  the  Beginning  of  Art,  the 
dawn  of  real  civilization,  of  a  culture  that  is  all  the 
more  intense  because  it  becomes  the  sole  means  of 
self-expression.  The  "irresistible  force"  of  restless- 
ness ceases  to  be  physical.  It  is  transformed,  trans- 
muted into  spiritual  elements.  When  man  realizes 
that  he  has  to  stay  where  he  is,  he  settles  down  to 
make  the  best  of  his  surroundings.  He  gradually 
loses  interest  in  his  dreams  of  tomorrow  and  proceeds 
to  make  the  best  of  today.  He  builds  a  home;  he 
starts  a  garden ;  he  plants  trees ;  he  makes  friends ; 
he  compares  his  personal  achievements  with  those  of 
others,  and  discovers  the  subtle  charm  of  a  cultured 
personality.    In  one  word  he  discovers  Art. 

People  come  to  California  for  a  variety  of  motives. 
They  remain  here  because  California  opens  a  new 
world  to  them,  a  world  where  beauty  in  all  its  forms 
is  the  recognized  measure  of  a  man's  life.  Under  the 
influence  of  Art,  their  souls  start  to  grow,  as  they 
could  never  have  grown  had  restlessness  continued 
to  tug  at  their  heart  strings.  It  is  that  new  concep- 
tion of  life,  realized  in  a  thousand  ways  and  bursting 
forth  from  every  quarter,  that  is  making  Southern 
California  the  wonderland  of  the  continent.  It  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Here  and  Now  after  the  longing 
for  Elsewhere. 

To  assist  and  accelerate  that  process,  to  coordinate 
all  agencies  devoted  to  the  production  of  things  of 
beauty  and  of  better  living,  to  lead  our  community 
in  its  fight  against  ugliness  and  destruction,  is  the 
aim  of  the  new  Artland  Magazine. 


ART  LAND'S  LITERARY  SECTION 

With  the  next  issue  of  Artland  Magazine,  a  literary 
section  containing  poems,  short  stories,  and  essays, 
will  be  inaugurated.  This  section  will  be  conducted 
by  Dean  Waugh,  President  of  the  Artland  Club. 
Dean  Waugh  will  gladly  receive  contributions  of  real 
merit  and  originality. 

Promised  for  the  next  issue  are  poems  by  Clinton 
Scollard,  Gertrude  Farwell  and  others,  as  well  as  a 
prize  short  story. 
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The  ne<w  public  library  In  Los  Angeles,  Floi^er  Street  entrance 


The  zArt  of  j(^s  Angeles  'Public  library 

An  Appreciation 
By  Merrell  Gage 


AM  going  to  give  them  a  building  that  will 
make  them  sit  up  and  scratch  their  heads, 
to  know  what  it  is  all  about,"  declared  Ber- 
tram Grosvenor  Goodhue,  as  he  set  about 
making  the  drawings  for  the  new  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library,  which  is  now  nearing  completion.  To  a  pub- 
lic long  steeped  in  the  classical  orders  of  architecture, 
or  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  the  original  five,  this 
building  comes  as  a  distinct  shock.  Like  all  creative 
Art,  it  is  disturbing;  it  leaves  an  impression  that  is 
satisfying  yet  mystifying.  It  follows  no  accepted 
order  of  architecture  but  through  it  strains  of  the 
Spanish,  of  the  East,  of  the  Modern  European  come 
and  go  like  themes  of  folk  songs  in  a  great  symphony 
rising  to  new  and  undreamt  of  heights  in  an  order 
truly  American  in  spirit. 

It  is  as  elemental  as  the  pyramids.  Its  roots  go 
down  into  the  past  to  the  beginning  of  things.  It 
takes  from  the  fundamentals  of  geometry  the  cube 
and  the  prism,  assembles  them  in  a  new  arrangement, 
piles  them  up  mass  on  mass  with  a  convincing 
strength  to  the  "Hand  that  holds  the  Torch  of  Knowl- 


edge." The  Southland  sunlight  blazing  on  its  walls 
cuts  interesting  patterns  of  light  and  shade,  throwing 
a  bold  profile  against  the  sky. 

In  referring  to  this  building  as  being  Mr.  Good- 
hue's, it  is  doubtful  if  one  appreciates  the  extent  of 
the  collaboration  between  Mr.  Goodhue  and  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  M.  Winslow  of  Los  Angeles,  associate  architect. 
Mr.  Winslow,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Everett  R. 
Perry,  Librarian,  drew  the  ground  plan.  It  was  on 
this  plan,  which  materially  affects  the  design  of  the 
whole  building,  that  Goodhue  raised  the  present  struc- 
ture. Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Goodhue,  the  entire  bur- 
den of  executing  the  Goodhue  drawings  has  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Winslow.  In  referring  to  this  grave  re- 
sponsibility, Mr.  Winslow  said: 

"I  have  tried  to  see  through  Mr.  Goodhue's  eyes 
and  carry  to  completion  the  building  as  nearly  to  the 
Goodhue  ideal  as  possible. 

"This  building  is  undisguisedly  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  except  for  the  coat  of  stucco  on  its  outer 
surface,"  lie  continued.  "It  derives  its  architectural 
form  largely  from  the  honest  use  of  this  relatively 


The  children's  room  of  the  neiv  public  library.  Mural  painting  by        ff".  Parsons,  under  the  direction  of  Julian  C.  Garnsey 


new  building  material.  One  might  term  those  steel 
structures,  strung  over  with  terra  cotta  which  has  no 
structural  value,  as  lies.  They  appear  to  be  some- 
thing which  they  are  not.  This  building  is  honest  in 
its  construction.  It  will  have  more  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  Southern  California  than  people  now 
realize." 

The  severity  of  the  great  expanse  of  walls  is  broken 
only  by  carefully  spaced  windows  and  the  sculpture 
which  breaks  from  the  mass  at  important  points.  The 
sculpture  is  carved  as  a  corporate  part  of  the  build- 
ing. The  figures  rise  from,  yet  are  embedded  in,  the 
masonry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tie  them  to  the  struc- 
ture. A  most  happy  marriage  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lee  Lawrie,  the  scvilptor: 

"Sculpture  here  is  not  sculpture  but  a  branch 
grafted  into  the  architectural  detail.  Forms  that  por- 
tray animate  life  emerge  from  the  block  of  stone  with 
usually  no  line  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  change 
and  terminate  in  an  historical  expression." 

Before  we  consider  the  sculptural  decorations  in 
detail,  let  us  find  the  key  to  the  symbolism  which  is 
carried  throughout  the  sculpture  and  the  inscriptions. 
We  have  it  from  Dr.  Hartley  Burr  Alexander  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  who  made  the  selection  of 
the  subjects  for  the  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Goodhue,  when  he  states  : 

"The  natural  image  of  the  Light  of  Learning  is  the 


theme  of  the  sculptural  decorations  and  inscriptions 
which  adorn  the  library  building.  Following  the  plan, 
we  find  that  every  inscription  contains  the  thought  of 
the  book,  the  illuminated  word,  and  the  torch  of 
knowledge  handed  On  from  generation  to  generation, 
through  the ,  word,  while  the  figures  represent  the 
human  personalities  which  have  carried  on  this  light 
of  learning." 

Emerging  from  the  piers  over  the  Hope  Street  en- 
trance are  six  figures  of  heroic  proportions :  Her- 
odotus, representing  History;  Virgil,  standing  for 
Letters  ;  Socrates,  for  Philosophy ;  Justinian,  for  State- 
craft ;  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  for  Fine  Arts,  and  Coper- 
nicus, for  Science.  What  excellent  characterization 
here  !  Herodotus,  with  the  worried  brow  of  the  re- 
corder of  human  destiny ;  old  Socrates,  wisest  and 
homeliest  of  men,  whose  wisdom  and  ugliness  cost 
him  his  life;  Jm])erial  Rome  breathing  in  the  figure 
of  Justinian ;  Leonardo,  Prince  of  Artists,  with  the 
sensitive  hand  that  drew  the  perfect  circle  with  but  a 
single  stroke,  and  Copernicus,  reading  in  the  stars  the 
onler  of  the  universe  and  bidding  us  look  heaven- 
ward. 

Looking  higher,  we  perceive  more  figures  of  an 
allegorical  nature  carved  from  the  buttresses  of  the 
great  tower.  These  figures  can  best  be  described  in 
Dr.  Alexander's  words: 

"Here  the  image  of  the  Light  of  Wisdom,  through 
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eight  Seers  of  Light,  receives  its  final  completion. 
David,  the  Psalmist  and  St.  John  of  the  Apocalyptic 
vision ;  Homer  and  Milton,  each  blind  in  the  mortal 
sense,  but  gifted  with  sight  beyond  physical  sense ; 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  whose  understanding  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  hearts  of  men  ;  Plato,  who  likened 
the  idea  of  Good  to  a  sun ;  and  Dante.  These  are  the 
eight  great  torch-bearers  of  mankind,  sources  of  the 
liigh  illumination  which  is  carried  on  down  the  ages 
llirough  the  precious  service  of  books.  Their  images 
are  a  fitting  crown  for  a  library  which  is  temple  and 
custodian  of  their  light." 

The  problem  of  the  sculptor  was  to  create  figures 
which  at  this  height  (the  tower  stands  188  feet  from 
the  Grand  Avenue  sidewalk)  should  seem  a  part  of 
the  four-square  structure  and  yet  stand  out  with  suf- 
ficient meaning  to  clarify  their  purpose.  This,  Mr. 
I-awrie  has  done  through  the  symbol  which  each  fig- 
ure carries.  St.  John  tlie  Divine  carries  the  eagle; 
David  bears  an  exquisitely  wrought  temple  in  his 
liands ;  Milton  bears  a  small  figure  with  a  flaming 
sword;  Homer  has  the  lyre  of  the  sweet  singer;  Plato 
holds  in  his  hand  the  (lodecahedron.  or  twelve-sided 
sphere,  symbolizing  the  universe ;  Dante,  his  com- 
panion, has  the  three  kej's  to  three  worlds;  Shake- 
sj)eare  holds  the  tragic  mask,  and  Goethe  carries  the 
Gates  to  Paradise. 

In  striking  contrast,  to  the  theme  of  illumination  is 
the  design  for  two  1>lack  marble  sphinxes  to  hold 
guard  at  the  head  of  the  north  stairs  at  the  entrance 
to  the  rotunda.  On  the  pages  of  the  marble  book  in 
the  arms  of  the  sphinx,  in  Plutarch's  Greek,  are  to  be 
inscribed  in  letters  of  brass,  the  words  which  in  trans- 
lation signify  the  inscrutable  wisdom:  "I  am  all  that 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be,  and  no  man  hath  lifted  mv 
veil." 

There  will  be  a  pageant  or  torch  race  represented 
on  the  Flower  Street  entrance,  below  the  Latin  from 
Lucretius,  "Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt" 
(Thus  the  runners  of  life  hand  on  the  lamp  of  Knowl- 
edge). This  relief  panel  will  be  flanked  by  the  Her- 
alds of  Light  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  Phos- 
phor and  Hesper,  bearing  on  scrolls  the  names  of  the 
s^Tcat  founders  of  religion  and  philosophy  from  an- 
cient and  modern  civilizations.  Impersonal  figures 
(if  the  Writer  and  Thinker  will,  on  the  Hope  Street 
entrance,  below  the  fagade,  flank  the  illuminated  open 
l)ook.  The  leaves  of  the  book  will  bear  the  words 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  "Lucerna  pedil)us 
meis,  lumen  semitis  meis"  (A  lamp  to  my  feet,  a  light 
ti)  my  paths).  The  Thinker  carries  a  scroll  on  which 
is  inscribed,  "Thought  is  the  grandeur  of  man,"  and 
the  Writer,  a  passage  translated  from  Longinus, 
Sublimity  is  the  echo  of  a  great  mind."  Above  the 
H)ol  and  reflected  in  the  water  lined  with  tile,  are  the 
words  "Wisdom  is  the  ripest  fruit  of  much  reflec- 
tion." And  at  the  street  level,  first  to  meet  the  eye 
of  the  visitor  who  approaches  from  Hope  Street,  is 
the  phrase,  "Books  invite  all,  they  constrain  none." 

Two  additional  impersonal  figures  will  be  carved 
on  the  Fifth  Street  Side,  the  Poet  and  the  Philoso- 
pher, symbolic  of  Imagination  and  Reason.  Here 
will  be  a  conventionalized  design  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Coat-of-Arms,  while  below  at  the  right  is  the  corner- 
stone bearing  the  date  and  the  Library  Seal.  Here 
the  cornice  inscription  reads :  "Books  alone  are  lib- 
eral and  free;  they  give  to  all  who  ask;  they  emanci- 
pate all  who  serve  them  faithfully,"  a  free  transla- 
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tion  from  Richard  De  Bury's  apostrophe  to  books  in 
the  Philobiblion. 

The  Grand  Avenue  side  has  two  entrances.  At  the 
terrace  door  which  leads  directly  to  the  Art  and  Music 
Departments,  we  read  "Love  of  the  beautiful  illu- 
mines the  world,"  while  the  sides  of  the  door  are  to 
carry  verses  signifying  art  and  music,  from  Job  and 
from  Psalms  :  "The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy" — and  "The  heav- 
ens declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  shew- 
eth  his  handywork."  At  the  children's  entrance  there 
is  to  be  carved  a  globe  of  adventure  with  the  figures 
of  a  genie  of  story-telling  and  a  child,  with  the  words : 
"Books  are  doors  into  Fairyland,  Guides  unto  Adven- 
ture, Comrades  in  Learning,"  lines  original  with  Dr. 
Alexander.  Two  caryatids  support  the  door,  in  the 
beloved  images  of  Titania  and  Puck  and  the  words, 
"The  world  is  my  book"  explaining  the  entire  door- 
way theme. 

The  mastery  in  the  use  of  line  and  plane  has  placed 
Mr.  Lee  Lawrie  in  the  front  rank  of  the  architectural 
sculptors.  Individual  as  each  of  his  pieces  are,  they 
always  retain  a  fine  architectural  restraint  combined 
with  sculptural  qualities  that  has  given  his  work  the 
distinction  which  it  now  enjoys.  His  long  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Goodhue  brought  him  so  close  to  the 
great  architect  that  a  mere  line  or  a  suggestion  was 
all  that  he  needed  to  catch  the  architect's  idea  and 
bring  it  forth  in  the  clay,  often  to  the  amazement  of 
Mr.  Goodhue  himself.  In  his  biographical  sketch  of 
Bertram  Goodhue,  Mr.  Lawrie  says :  "Mr.  Goodhue 
never  considered  my  work  as  mine ;  it  was  always 
'ours'."  This  fine  sympathy  between  the  two  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  best  work  in  America.  This  city 
possesses  one  of  the  two  great  works  of  these  men  in 
the  library  building,  the  other  being  the  Nebraska 
State  Capitol. 

Not  only  is  ail  the  sculpture  used  in  the  building, 
both  interior  and  exterior,  the  work  of  Mr.  Lawrie, 
but  also  are  all  the  lighting  fixtures,  iron  grills  and 
other  details  from  which  our  craftsmen  may  draw 
fresh  inspiration. 

In  its  mural  decorator,  the  library  has  been  no  less 
fortunate  than  in  its  sculptor.  Mr.  Julian  Ellsworth 
Garnsey  has  been  able  to  collaborate  with  the  archi- 
tects to  a  degree  only  equaled  by  Mr.  Lawrie. 

With  painter,  sculptor  and  architects'  all  working 
in  harmony,  the  result  could  hardly  be  anything  but 
happy.  This  perfect  co-ordination  that  has  produced 
the  harmonious  whole  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 
Seldom  is  it  possible  to  attain  this  single-mindedness 
in  a  group  of  artists,  but  when  it  is  accomplished  the 
result  is  inevitably  good. 

As  one  enters  the  great  rotunda  a  sense  of  height 
leads  the  eye  up  to  the  dome,  which  has  been  made 
to  glow  with  color  in  geometric  designs.  This  wealth 
of  color  and  design  accentuates  the  barrenness  of  the 
walls,  which  are  to  be  left  undecorated  until  some 
future  time.  As  Mr.  Perry  points  out,  Boston  was 
eight  years  in  acquiring  the  famous  Sargent  murals 
for  her  library.  Need  we  feel  impatient  to  complete 
this  building  in  a  year  or  two?  What  has  already 
been  done  would,  a  few  centuries  ago  have  been  the 
work  of  generation  upon  generation.  Let  these  walls 
stand  until  this  city  can  afiford  to  put  there  murals 
worthy  of  its  traditions  and  aspirations. 

Any  of  the  rooms  that  have  felt  the  touch  of  Mr. 
Garnsey 's  brush  have  an  atmosphere  of  restfulness 
and  quiet  that  is  inviting.    He  has  created  an  atmos- 
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phere  conducive  to  reading  and  medita- 
tion. So  controlled  are  his  color  har- 
monies, so  satisfying  are  the  designs  that 
you  are  not  conscious  of  them.  A  ceiling 
remains  a  ceiling,  a  beam  a  beam  beauti- 
fully decorated.  They  do  not  threaten  to 
crush  you  with  their  weight  of  color  and 
flamboyant  design,  as  in  many  of  our 
pseudo-Spanish  interiors.  In  speaking  of 
these  decorations  Mr.  Garnsey  has  said : 
"Although  the  designs  are  derived  from 
architectural  precedent,  they  are  not 
archaeological.  Their  elements  are  chosen 
from  many  sources,  but  they  are  com- 
bined in  new  ways  and  adjusted  to  new 
conditions.  It  is  modern  decoration  for 
modern  building  and  it  beautifies  modern 
construction.  In  each  room,  ornament 
has  been  designed  to  acknowledge  the 
construction  of  the  surfaces  to  which  it 
is  applied.  The  domes  of  the  rotunda  and 
vestibule  show  radiant  elements  intended 
to  reinforce  movement  of  the  arch  form. 
Most  of  the  designs  are  geometrical  for 
the  reason  that  concrete,  a  hard  material 
when  used  in  simple  forms,  seems  to  de- 
mand a  restrained  and  formal  decoration. 
The  surfaces  and  textures  of  the  concrete 
have  been  retained  throughout,  so  that 
the  decorations  will  seem  an  integral  part 
of  the  ceiling  rather  than  an  element 
added  to  them." 

The  approach  to  the  Children's  Room 
is  through  a  patio  wherein  ornamental 
trees  grow  in  basins  made  of  Spanish  tile 
of  gorgeous  pattern.  A  fountain  is  to  play 
in  the  center  of  this  court,  making  it  a 
most  delightful  place  to  take  a  book. 

The  Children's  Room  should  be  called 
the  "Room  of  Romance,"  for  the  child 
looks  not  upon  v.\alls  but  upon  a  sweep- 
ing colorful  pageant  of  knight  errantry. 
It  is  like  stepping  into  a  story  book. 
Around  the  entire  room,  in  a  continuous 
decorations,  are  the  twelve  episodes  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  executed 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Parsons,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Garnsey.  Mr.  Garnsey  points 
out  that  these  murals  are  illustrative 
rather  than  stylistic,  because  the  child 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  or 
her  favorite  character. 
The  ceiling  decorations  are  Norman  and 
most  successfully  done.  There  is  a  qual- 
ity of  richness  and  substantiality  about 
this  room  carried  even  to  the  sturdily 
built  furniture  of  good  design.  There 
can  be  no  better  investment  than  to  thus 
surround  our  children  with  the  beautiful 

As  the  first  civic  building  in  this  city 
of  permanent  nature,  this  library  sets  a 
stride  that  others  will  do  well  to  follow. 
In  its  architecture,  it  expresses  the  vig- 
orous, well  balanced  outward  and  upward 
thrust  of  this  city's  material  and  spiritual 
life.  In  its  Art  it  embodies  the  sacred 
traditions  of  all  the  culture  we  are  heir 
to.  making  it  truly  an  expression  of  the 
life  of  this  community  which  is  the  high- 
est mission  of  the  Arts. 
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The  drop  l  urlain  at  Carihay  Center  Theatre,  Los  Angeles,  a  painting  by  Frank  Tenney  Johnson  representing  the  Donner  party  crossing 

Donner  Lake 


(California  History  Embodied  in  Art  of  ^h(ew  Theatre 


By  Carolyn  Pearson 


|HAT  Los  Angeles  needs  is  more  art,"  stated 
J.  Harvey  McCarthy,  president  of  the  Carthay 
Center  Holding  Corporation,  who  within 
three  years  has  turned  a  barley  field  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  this  city  and 
built  a  theatre  which  is  a  model  of  artistry. 

The  rich  and  romantic  history  of  California  is  very 
dear  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  as  his  father  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  he  longed  for  many  years  to  create 
something  which  would  endure  as  an  everlasting  trib- 
ute to  the  brave  pioneer  men  and  women  who  faced 
untold  hardships  to  found  this  golden  state.  The  final 
inspiration  came  to  him  one  afternoon  while  seated  in 
a  theatre  with  his  wife.  Turning  to  her  he  said  :  "I'm 
going  to  build  a  theatre  and  decorate  it  with  the  his- 
tory of  California.  It  shall  be  representative  of  the 
finest  things  in  art." 

Most  of  those  to  whom  Mr.  McCarthy  confided  his 
dream  greeted  it  with  the  usual  scepticism,  but  being 
possessed  with  the  true  creator's  courage,  he  was  not 


discouraged,  and  finally  a  group  of  men  were  found 
who  realized  the  commercial  as  well  as  artistic  value 
of  the  dream  and  the  Carthay  Center  Holding  Com- 
pany was  organized.  Fred  Miller,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  liked  theatre  men  in  the  country,  shared 
the  vision  and  offered  to  lease  the  theatre  as  soon  as 
it  was  built.  With  this  assurance  Mr.  McCarthy  went 
ahead  with  his  plans,  but  not  without  difficulties.  For 
example,  when  the  building  was  eleven  feet  up  it  was 
found  that  the  architect  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  plan  for  historical  paintings  on  the  walls  and  had 
not  provided  space  for  them. 

In  spite  of  the  extra  delay  and  expense  another 
architect,  Dwight  Gibbs,  was  given  the  commission. 
He  drew  an  entirely  new  set  of  plans.  Alson  Clark 
and  Frank  Tenney  Johnson  were  engaged  to  do  the 
paintings,  Einar  Peterson  for  interior  decoration, 
Henry  Lion  for  sculpture,  and  Claude  D.  Seaman  to 
install  the  lighting  system.  Then  followed  weeks  and 
months  of  intense  planning  and  creating.   In  an  effort 
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to  procure  the  essential  historical  details  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy took  the  architect  and  artists  to  the  State  Li- 
brary in  Sacramento  where  much  assistance  was  given 
their  research  by  the  library  officials. 

The  result  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  theatres  ever 
erected.    "Every  one,  from  the  office  boy  up,  put  his 


hood  from  San  Francisco  to  the  capital  at  San  Jose, 
October  18.  1849. 

6 —  .A^rrival  of  the  SS.  Oregon  at  San  Francisco 
bringing  news  of  the  admission  of  California  to  the 
United  States.  October  18.  1850. 

7 —  The  Passing  of  the  Pony  Express ;  arrival  of  the 
first  train  at  Truckee.  I\Iay  1869. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  true  painter  of  the  West  by  birth, 
environment  and  sympathy,  is  responsible  for  the 
drop-curtain  which  shows  a  scene  of  the  George  Don- 
ner  party  crossing  Donner  Lake,  and  is  a  tribute  to 
the  heroism  of  that  ill-fated  party  of  whom  only  half 
survived  the  attempt  to  reach  this  state  by  a  newly 
discovered  trail.  On  either  side,  in  the  organ  cham- 
bers, hang  companion  pictures,  one  showing  "The 
Miners"  prospecting  for  the  precious  metal  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  some  of  the  great  personal  fortunes 
and  industrial  institutions  in  this  state,  and  the  other 
"The  Indians",  picturing  the  original  Californian  in 
the  majesty  of  his  early  power  watching  the  miners 
and  possibly  sensing  future  extermination.  A  fourth 
canvas  shows  California's  first  theatre  opened  to  the 
public  in  Sacramento  on  October  18,  1849. 


Photograph  by  Mariiar/t  Crair:  Piitoriai  Photographir 

The  exterior  of  Carthay  Center  theatre 

soul  into  this  project,"  said  Mr.  McCarthy,  "and  you 
feel  it  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place." 

Mr.  Gibbs  combined  mission  day  simplicity  with 
old  Spanish  ideas,  gave  them  modern  treatment  and 
created  an  ensemble  that  is  unique  and  very  striking. 
The  interior  is  an  adaptation  of  Spanish  dignity  and 
American  comfort.  The  brilliantly  illuminated  tower 
throws  its  beacon  light  for  miles  around. 

Mr.  Clark,  a  globe  trotter  and  a  noted  painter  of 
Western  life,  contributed  seven  large  canvases,  in  the 
lobby  and  mezzanine  floor,  depicting  dramatic  epi- 
sodes in  California's  early  days  which  bear  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

1 —  The  Founding  of  Los  Angeles  with  Governor 
Neve,  September  4,  1781. 

2 —  The  End  of  a  Long  Day;  this  pictures  a  group  of 
pioneers  making  camp  at  sunset. 

3 —  Arrival  of  Jerediah  Strong  Smith.  Mr.  Smith 
was  the  first  man  to  reach  California  by  the  overland 
route  and  called  "The  Pathfinder  of  the  Sierras." 

A — Raising  the  American  flag  at  Monterey  Bay  by 
Commodore  Sloat,  July  7,  1846. 

5 — Governor  Burnett  carrying  the  Charter  of  State- 


The  Forty-niner.  By  Henry  Lion,  Urulptor 
The  statue  that  decorates  the  fountain  at  the 
entrance  to  Carthay  Center.  A  contest  for  the 
design  of  this  statue  •uas  held  and  a  $2000  prize 
offered  by  the  Carthay  Center  Syndicate.  Henry 
Lion,  a  young  sculptor  of  Los  Angeles,  nion  the 
prize. 

Facing  the  theatre  from  Eulalia  Boulevard  is  a 
bronze  figure  of  a  typical  Forty-niner  panning  gold. 
This  serves  as  a  fountain  and  a  memorial  "to  the  gal- 
lant pioneers  of  whom  Daniel  O.  McCarthy,  patriot 
and  miner,  was  an  outstanding  leader."  This,  as  well 
as  "California  Sunshine"  the  fountain  figure  in  the 
Tower  Room  typifying  "Sunshine,  Youth  and  Beauty" 
and  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  pioneer  mothers,  is 
the  work  of  Henry  Lion,  a  young  Los  Angeles  sculp- 
tor of  promise. 
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The  first  theatre  in  California,  by  Frank  Tenney  Johnson 
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The  House  ^uilt  Ground  a  Tree 

By  Margaret  Craig,  Pictorial  Photographer 


[LTHOUGH  everyone  admits  the  importance 
of  the  pattern  of  trees  in  the  landscape  ar- 
rangement of  the  grounds  of  a  home,  there 
probably  never  was  a  time  when  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  line  and  form  of  trees  in  their  relation 
to  the  architecture  was  so  appreciated  as  at-  present. 

A  group  of 
beautiful  trees 
on  unoccupied 
land  sug- 
gests a  defi- 
nite type  of 
arch  itecture. 
The  shelter- 
ing branches, 
curved  in  gen- 
erous arches, 
declare  the  fu- 
ture roof  lines 
of  the  appro- 
priate d  w  e  1 1- 
ing  to  be  be- 
neath them. 
Although 
there  is  no 
definite  crite- 
rion for  the 
association  of 
the  sturdy 
contour  of  the 
oak  and  the 
graceful  lines 
of  the  syca- 
more  with  the 
English  archi- 
tecture, yet 
the  silhouettes 
of  the  trees 
are  eminently 
suited  to  the 
cottage  pro- 
jections and 
irregularity  of 
lines. 

Trees  such 
as  the  olives, 
oranges,  pep- 
per trees,  and 
palms,  with 
their  tropical 
aspect,  de- 
mand the 
southern  and 
more  tropical 
style  of  home, 
with  balcon- 
ies, patios,  and 
long  arcades.  What  pleasure  there  must  be  in  unify- 
ing the  wonderful  lines  and  picturesque  form  of  these 
trees  with  the  cool  open  wall  spaces  of  the  white  plas- 
tered Spanish  farmhouses.  The  pictorial  beauty  of  a 
home  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  correct  placing 
of  foliage  masses  and  branch  lines. 

When  we  behold  in  this  very  surprising  age  trees 
of  all  manner  of  size  and  variety  dug  up  by  the  very 


roots  and  conveyed  great  distances  to  enrich  the  land- 
scape scheme  on  some  estate,  we  perceive  the  rapid 
development  of  the  definitely  thought  out  choice  of 
the  proper  trees  for  their  suitable  environment.  Palm 
trees  especially  are  chosen  to  break  up  the  barren 
appearance  of  stucco  walls,  and  olive  trees  are  often 

used  to  echo 
the  curves  of 
colonnade 
arches. 

The  houses 
in  the  two  ac- 
c  o  m  p  a  n  y  i  n  g 
illustrations 
were  designed 
to  follow  the 
contours  and 
rhythmic 
branches  of 
the  trees  that 
were  old  b  e- 
fore  the  sites 
were  chosen. 

The  charm- 
ing little  cot- 
tage, owned 
by  Mr.  Nathan 
Coleman,  is 
on  the  edge  of 
a  small  can- 
yon in  Holly- 
w  o  o  d.  M  r. 
Coleman  took 
great  pains  to 
place  the 
house  in  har- 
monious rela- 
t  i  o  n  to  the 
large  syca- 
more trees, 
the  shaggy 
branches  of 
which  form  a 
framework  for 
the  house.  He 
purposely  re- 
peated the 
form  of  the 
long,  broken- 
lined  rugged 
branches  in 
the  shape  of 
the  roofs  and 
dormer  win- 
dows. In. re- 
gard to  the 
residence  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Cheesewright,  of  Pasadena,  there  is  a  fine 
blending  of  the  structural  aspect  of  the  house  with 
the  native  landscape.  The  live  oaks  are  in  fact  an 
integral  part  of  the  architecture. 

Trees  lend  a  spiritual  atmosphere  to  the  grounds  of 
a  home.  They  are  so  attuned  to  all  of  the  emotions 
of  man.  They  reflect  his  greatest  aspirations,  as  in 
the  lofty  Italian  cypress;  his  whimsical  and  lyrical 
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appeals  in  life,  as  in  the  jacaranda;  his  dreamy  and 
poetic  longings,  as  in  the  weeping  willow,  and  his 
sturdy  serenity  in  the  powerful  oalc.  How  lonesome 
v|e  would  be  without  trees.  Their  tossings  of  leaves, 
gentle  or  tempestuously  restless,  express  our  ever- 
changing  thoughts  of  life. 

How  like  great  arms  their  branches  seem  to  be — 
arms  that  are  so  often  full  of  action,  appealing,  mourn- 
ful, graceful,  and  compassionate.    How  ready  they 


are  to  form  their  part  in  the  landscape  of  the  home 
or  public  garden. 

Wordsworth  has  written  of  the  yew  tree  a  senti- 
ment that  might  be  true  of  many  others : 

Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 

This  solitary  Tree!  a  living  thing 

Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay ; 

Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 

To  be  destroyed. 


The  Dance ^  a  Universal  ^Art 

By  Norma  Gould 


IJ^^ACH  individual  soul  is  such  in  virtue  of  its  be- 
n^^ll  power  to  translate  the  world  into 

some  particular  language  of  its  own  ;  if  not 

  into  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  a  dance — why  then, 

into  a  trade,  a  science,  a  mode  of  living,  a  conversa- 
tion, a  character,  an  influence." — (Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.) 

Today  owing  largely  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
hosts  of  other  causes,  social  and  economic,  life  grows 
daily  fuller  and  freer  and  every  manifestation  of  life 
is  regarded  with  new  reverence.  With  this  fresh  out- 
pouring of  the  spirit,  this  fuller  consciousness  of  life, 
there  comes  a  need  for  first  hand  emotion  and  expres- 
sion, and  that  ex])ression  may  be  found  for  all  classes 
in  a  revival  of  the  ritual  dance. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  a  god  should  rise 
up  out  of  a  dance  or  procession,  because  dances  and 
processions  are  not  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
life.  Track  any  god  right  home  and  you  will  find  him 
lurking  in  a  ritual  sheath  from  which  he  slowly 
emerges,  first  as  a  daemon  or  spirit  of  the  year,  then 
as  a  full  blown  divinity. 

The  old  instinct  for  ritual  still  lingers  and  emerges 
at  critical  moments.  When  a  great  person  dies,  we 
form  a  procession  to  carry  him  to  the  grave — but  we 
do  not  dance. 

The  growing  tendency  to  attend  sunrise  concerts 
held  upon  mountains  or  hills  on  Easter  morning  is 
a  good  indication  of  our  return  to  nature  worship 
and  the  love  of  ritual.  With  the  return  of  nature 
worship  will  come  the  release  of  the  universal  lan- 
guage, gesture. 

Try  standing  on  a  high  mountain  and  reaching  your 
arms,  like  the  branches  of  the  trees,  upward  with  the 
palms  of  your  hands  and  your  face  turned  to  the  sky, 
not  in  an  attitude  of  supplication  but  in  a  posture  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.   One  need  only  try  this  to  be 


convinced  of  the  great  power  of  gesture.  Reflect  upon 
the  power  of  gesture,  the  influence  upon  the  individual 
performing  it  and  the  effect  upon  the  spectator  wit- 
nessing a  mass  of  people  doing  one  simple  gesture. 

A  gesture  is  a  movement  of  the  body  expressive  of 
some  idea,  thought  or  emotion,  and  we  have  nearly 
lost  the  art  of  gesture  in  this  day. 

We  portray  our  characters  and  states  of  mind  in 
every  movement  we  make  but  our  movements  are  not 
always  beautiful  nor  are  they  significant.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  mere  movements ;  we  mj.ist  make  them 
significant. 

There  is  one  characteristic  which  we  all  share,  the 
love  of  display  and,  above  all,  dramatic  display.  We 
love  to  witness  dramatic  display,  and,  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  We  love  to  participate  in  it. 

The  increasing  attendance  at  outdoor  pageants  is 
proof  of  the  spell  which  is  cast  by  stories  told  in  bold 
and  significant  movements.  The  element  needed  to 
complete  such  spectacles  is  the  participation  of  the 
spectators  in  the  vital  scenes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  steps  in  our  ar- 
tistic progress  in  Southern  California  is  our  steady  pil- 
grimage to  the  Bowl  to  listen  to  our  fine  symphony 
orchestra.  How  long  will  it  before  we  see  classic  cere- 
monial dances  marking  the  measures  of  the  great  com- 
posers? How  long  will  it  be  before  all  of  the  specta- 
tors will  be  joining  in  some  noble  and  majestic  ges- 
tures ? 

All  of  the  expressional  arts  have  a  common  founda- 
tion. One  who  has  felt  in  his  own  awakened  mind 
and  body  the  harmony  that  comes  with. freedom  from 
constraint  through  training  in  rhythm  and  expression 
gained  through  the  dance  is  better  equipped  to  show 
forth  the  same  quality  in  his  work  whether  his  me- 
dium be  brush,  violin  or  voice. 
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Photograph  by  Curtis  Biltmore  Studio. 

The  Four  Winds 

Norma  Gould  School  of  the  Dance 
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zy^ftusic:  How  to  Snjoy  It 

By  Carolyn  Pearson 


Carolyn  Pearson,  v;ho  u-ilt  contribute  several 
pages  regularly  to  the  Artland  Magazine  on 
"Music  and  Hoiv  to  Enjoy  It,"  is  not  only  an 
entertaining  uriler  but  a  gifted  performer. 
Her  training  at  Radcliffe  College  and  Bridge- 
viater  State  Normal  School  taught  her  the  value 
of  "approach"  in  presenting  a  subject.  Exten- 
sive music  studies  at  the  Nnv  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  ivith  Carlo  Buonamici 
in  Boston  folloiued  by  instruction  in  Europe — 


from  Leschetizky  and  Giuseppe  Buonamici  have 
given  her  a  most  comprehensive  musical  equip- 
ment. Her  experience  as  a  supervisor  of  music 
and  English  in  Massachusetts  public  schools 
I  oupled  ivith  lectures  given  at  Harvard  and 

ireat  Eastern  Universities  gave  her  an  insight 
into  the  needs  of  young  .America. 

In  the  West  Mrs.  Pearson  is  inoivn  through 
her  concert  vuork  of  an  educational  nature  and 

her  music  criticisms  in  the  Daily  Ne<ws. 


I^rogra/ns:  "Their  ^h(eed  of  Reform 


[OTHING  proves  the  tendency  of  the  times 
more  clearly  than  the  public's  present  impa- 
tient attitude  toward  lengthy  musical  pro- 
grams. In  the  eighteenth  century  programs 
contained  two  or  three  entire  symphonies,  several 
concertos,  overtures,  a  number  of  vocal  numbers,  and 
thev  lasted  from  four  to  six  hours. 

Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  other  composers,  indulged 
in  lengthy  programs  when  their  own  works  were  con- 
cerned, but  those  in  the  intimacy  of  the  small  salon 
or  'chamber'  of  that  age.  must  have  been  delightful 
and  one  would  welcome  such  affairs  among  our  com- 
posers to  promote  better  understanding  of  their  musi- 
cal idioms. 

Bulow's  performance  of  the  great  Choral  Symphony 
twice  in  one  evening  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour 
between  was  excellent  and  worthy  of  emulation  occa- 
sionally, for  no  one  ever  heard  a  magnificent  work 
w-ithout  wishing  to  hear  it  repeated  immediately.  But 
the  habit  of  dividing  the  'piece  de  resistance'  into  two 
parts  and  playing  one  portion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  and  the  other  at  the  end,  practiced  even  by 
Mozart  was  inexcusable. 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a 
noted  critic,  in  an  article  complaining  of  the  previous 
lengthy  programs,  states  that  "programs  are  now  com- 
monly resistricted  in  length  to  two  hours  and  one- 
half"  and  Doctor  Muck,  when  conducting  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  only  twelve  years  ago,  invar- 
ial)ly  placed  two  symphonies  on  each  program. 

Today  few  sit  through  an  hour  and  a  half  of  music 
with  real  delight,  and  while  there  are  various  factors 
resjjonsible  for  this  condition,  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  dissatisfaction  lies  in  the  kind  of  program  present 
ed.  Following  are  a  few  simple  rules  for  program 
making. 

Preserve  unity  and  variety  and  never  make  a  pro- 
gram too  long  (the  audience  will  demand  encores  if 
they  desire  more).  Five  is  a  satisfactory  number  of 
selections.  The  first  number  should  be  brilliant  in  or- 
der to  attract  attention.  The  last  should  be  pleasing  in 
order  to  leave  a  pleasant  imjjression — something  like 
a  dance  or  march  with  strong  rhythmic  characteristics. 

The  third  number  should  be  broad  in  scope,  some- 


thing substantial  (the  beefsteak  of  the  musical  meal) 
such  as  one  of  the  great  classical  forms  by  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, or  Brahms. 

The  second  number  should  be  delicate  and  graceful, 
while  the  fourth  should  offer  a  contrast  to  the  third 
number  and  be  a  bridge  to  the  fifth. 

In  other  words  a  program  of  music  should  be  as 
carefully  arranged  as  a  well  balanced  meal  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  vit- 
amines,  and  contain  something  palataiile  for  each  taste. 
Brilliant,  melodious  compositions  for  opening  num- 
bers : 

"Pomp  and  Circumstance"  Elgar 

"Triumphal  March"  (Aida)  Verdi 

"March  Militaire"   Schubert 

Rhythmic,  pleasing  closing  numbers  : 

"Country  Gardens"   Grainger 

"Witches'  Dance"  MacDowell 

"Turkey  in  the  Straw"  Guion 

Short  works  in  bright  or  delicate  mood  for  second 
and  fourth  numbers : 

"Spring  Song"   Mirovitch 

"Birds  at  Dawn"  Fannie  Dillon 

"To  a  Waterlily"  MacDowell 

"Indian  Love  Song"  Grunn 

"Moment  Musical"   Schubert-Godowsky 

"Clair  de  Lune"  Debussy 

"Berceuse"   Chopin 

"Caprice  Celebre"   Paganini-Schumann 

While  this  outline  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to 
it  would  cause  earlier  and  better  attendance  if  the 
virtuosi  would  open  their  concerts  with  numbers  which 
challenge  interest  and  intrigue  attention  to  the  heavier 
compositions  which  should  come  toward  the  middle 
of  the  program. 

In  talking  this  over  with  a  noted  violinist  lately  I 
found  his  objection  was  that  if  the  performer  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  public  he  would 
be  dragged  down  to  their  level  and  music  would  suf- 
fer in  consequence.  I  could  see  his  point  but  am  not 
contending  that  programs  should  be  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  "popular"  nature ;  merely  urging  that 
one  of  the  Normal  School  "methods"  used  to  arouse 
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and  sustain  interest  among  students  be  applied  to 
concert  audiences.  Namely,  work  from  "the  known 
to  the  unknown"  and  lead  up  to  the  new  material  or 
the  meaty  part  of  the  program  by  an  intriguing  at- 
tack. 

Music  appreciation  is  merely  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  music,  and  'good'  music  is  music  which  is  at- 
tractive and  wears  well.  In  some  compositions  the 
melody  is  so  obvious  that  one  immediately  responds 
and  some  of  these  'bonbons'  continue  to  appeal  in 
spite  of  their  monotony.  It  is  erroneous  to  think  that 
music  with  appealing  melody  is  'poor.'  Such  works, 
including  idealized  dance  forms,  spring  songs  and  so 
forth,  are  small  in  scope  but  may  be  quite  perfect  in 
their  way  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  placing  on  a 
'highbrow'  program. 

When  listening  to  the  great  classical  forms  such 
as  the  sonata  or  symphony,  the  mind  must  be  aroused 
from  its  usual  passive  condition  for  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  the  rhythm  and  harmony  as  well  as  the  mel- 
ody. Therefore  a  few  'eye  openers'  or  musical  cock- 
tails are  needed  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  heavy  part 
of  the  program. 

Another  thought  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
cert performer  is  his  habit  of  placing  all  novelties  at 
the  furthermost  end  of  his  program  with  the  result 
that  they  are  played  during  the  'dead-line'  hour  of  our 
public  press  and  the  newspaper  critic  seldom  has  the 
opportunity  to  hear  them. 

(This  would  be  very  refreshing  for  the  critic  who 
is  satiated  with  the  hackneyed  programs  presented  by 
our  virtuosi  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.) 

The  retort  from  the  performer  may  justly  be  to  the 
effect  that  audiences  are  so  notoriously  late  that  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  over  some  outstanding  numbers, 
but  people  could  be  quickly  taught  to  come  on  time 
if  they  felt  they  were  missing  something.  The  public 
has  formed  the  habit  of  delay  in  many  instances  to 
avoid  being  bored  by  numbers  which  at  their  best 
sound  like  glorified  finger  exercises  and  have  no  place 
on  the  concert  program.  One  of  our  finest  pianists 
opened  his  recital  in  Los  Angeles  last  season  with 
thirty-five  minutes  of  uninterrupted  'finger-warming' 
and  all  of  his  great  mastery  of  the  instrument  failed 
to  fully  control  the  audience  afterwards. 


Artland  Magazine  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing Mrs.  Carolyn  Pearson  as  a  co-worker — a  dis- 
tinct personality  of  big  vision,  profound  knoiv- 
ledge,  full  of  love  and  enthusiasm  for  her  work. 

To  bridge  the  gulf  between  highbrow  music  and 
lowbrow  listener,  between  good  music  and  the 
layman,  many  have  attempted.  According  to  Mrs. 
Pearson,  however,  there  is  no  gulf  to  bridge.  The 
longing  for  refinement  of  life  is  universal.  All 
are  capable  of  responding  to  the  finer  vibrations. 
Everybody,  including  the  tired  businessman  or  the 
jazz-deluded  youngster,  does  respond,  does  under- 
stand good  music.  All  it  needs  is  the  right  call 
to  reach  them.  I  believe  Mrs.  Pearson  has  solved 
these  secrets. 

Her  personifications  of  the  instruments  are  novel 
and  unique;  her  sparkling,  clever  way  of  present- 
ing the  different  subjects  is  a  source  of  delight  and 
information.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  listen.  Her  work 
is  invaluable  to  the  musical  and  cultural  life  of 
the  community  and  the  success  of  Artland. 

ADOLF  TANDLER. 


For  the  J^w-^row  J^tener 


jAY  a  symphony  be  enjoyed  by  a  'low-brow' 
listener?"  a  business  man  inquired  the  other 
day.    "Not  without  some  preparation"  I  an- 
swered reluctantly,  for  we  like  to  think  that 
friendly  response  to  all  fine  music  is  spontaneous. 

"I  accompany  my  wife  to  the  orchestral  concerts 
and  enjoy  the  shorter  pieces  that  I've  heard  enough 
times  to  recognize,  but  usually  fall  asleep  during  the 
symphony — which  mortifies  my  'better-half.'  Would 
it  be  possible  to  give  me  an  understanding  in  simple 
language  ?" 

"I'll  try,  but  you  must  be  patient  because  a  sym- 
phony represents  the  highest  form  of  instrumental  art, 
not  only  because  of  its  classical  form  but  because  it 
calls  into  play  all  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 
For  complete  understanding  we  need  the  music  before 
us,  a  piano  and  records.  These  may  be  obtained  in  any 
music  store  where  they  have  phonograph  or  Ampico 
records  and  I  advise  you  to  listen  to  Beethoven's 
'Fifth'  for  it  is  the  most  popular  and  this  composer 
brought  the  sonata  or  symphony  to  its  culmination. 

"A  symphony  may  be  called  a  complete  program 
of  music,  because  it  is  usually  divided  into  four  sepa- 
rate parts  or  movements  which  contrast  with  each 
other  in  form  and  feeling.  The  first  is  chiefly  intel- 
lectual in  character  and  called  the  brains.  The  sec- 
ond is  emotional  and  called  the  heart.  The  third  is 
of  a  playful,  dancing  nature  and  called  the  physical, 
while  the  fourth  is  intellectual  like  the  first  but  more 
brilliant  and  elaborate. 

"A  symphony  has  also  been  likened  to  a  book,  com- 
plete in  itself  but  containing  various  chapters  ;  or  said 
to  express  the  moods — aspiration — meditation — humor 
—and — triumph. 

"Each  movement  is  made  up  of  little  tunes  called 
'themes'  which  are  contrasting  in  character.  These 
are  used  over  and  over  with  slight  variations  and 
connected  by  highly  developed  passages  called 
'bridges'  which  modulate  restlessly  from  key  to  key 
and  supply  the  dramatic  element. 

"The  first  movenijent  is  called  the  'Sonata-Allegro' 
(fast  moving)  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms 
in  music.  The  opening  portion  is  called  the  'expo- 
sition', for  here  the  composer  lays  his  cards  on  the 
table.  In  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  our  attention 
is  commanded  by  the  opening  measures. 


Anoii  10  con  brio 


"These  are  called  the  'characteristic'  or  'fate'  mo- 
tive. Next  we  are  introduced  to  a  masculine  'chief 
theme  closely  related  to  the  'characteristic' 
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Great  Qomposers 


"Then  the  composer  begins  to  build  his  bridge  re- 
peating or  developing  bits  of  these  tunes  until  he 
reaches  the  'subordinate'  feminine  theme  which  is 
sweet  and  gentle  in  character. 
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"As  Schiller  says : 

'Where  strong  and  gentle  are  united 
There  w'ill  be  found  a  noble  tone.' 

"The  composer  now  begins  really  to  enjoy  himself 
for  he  has  two  contrasting  themes,  various  keys,  and 
all  the  color  of  the  different  instruments  of  the  orches- 
tra to  play  with.  Sometimes  there  is  a  middle  theme 
as  in  the  'Fifth'  but  usually  the  first  movement  ap- 
proaches the  end  with  a  'closing'  theme  which  may 
be  original  but  is  more  often  taken  from  preceding 
material,  especially  the  chief  theme.  Next  comes  a 
period  of  'recapitulation'  in  which  the  composer  goes 
back  over  the  ground  and  displays  his  tools  again.  An 
appendix  may  be  added  in  the  shape  of  a  'coda' 
which  may  be  original  or  founded  on  previous  sub- 
jects. Beethoven  made  this  a  second  development 
and  a  great  climax  to  the  movement. 

"The  second,  or  emotional,  movement  is  generally 
slow  moving  and  depends  more  upon  beauty  of  tune 
than  development.  No  fixed  form  is  required  and  may 
be  a  dirge,  reverie,  romanza  or  any  emotional  subject. 
Considerable  variation  of  the  chief  theme  is  allowed. 

"The  third  or  playful  movement  is  usually  the  most 
popular.  Formerly  this  was  always  in  minuet  form, 
derived  from  the  old  dance  minuet.  Its  fascinating 
swing  in  triple  rhythm  became  somewhat  monotonous 
on  account  of  its  formalism  and  constant  repetition, 
so  Beethoven  replaced  it  by  the  'Scherzo'  which  re- 
sembles it  in  character  but  admits  of  greater  freedom 
in  shape,  rhythm  and  emotion. 

"The  fourth  movement  is  the  test  of  the  composer's 
ability.  He  has  apparently  exhausted  all  his  material 
and  ideas.  He  now  collects  all  his  assets  and  plays 
them  against  each  other;  uses  new  tone  colors  and 
great  skill  in  orchestration.  The  usual  recapitulation 
follows  leading  into  a  mighty  coda  which  becomes 
a  grand  finale  and  terminates  the  movement  and  the 
symphony." 


EDWARD  MACDOWELL 
(1861-1905) 

The  most  gifted,  individual,  and  characteristic  of 
American  Composers. 

HE  WROTE 
Orchestral  Suites  and  Symphonic  Poems. 
Piano  Compositions. 
Songs. 

Male  and  mixed  Choruses. 

HIS  BEST  KNOWN  WORKS 
(Orchestra) 

"Lancelot  and  Elaine"  "Indian  Suite" 

(Piano  and  Orchestra) 
Two  Concertos — A  and  D  Minor. 

(Piano) 

Sonatas  (1),  Tragica  (2),  Eroica  (3),  Norse  (4)  Keltic 
Sea  Pieces — "From  the  Depths." 

Woodland  Sketches— "To  a  Wild  Rose,"  "To  a  Water 
Lily,"  etc. 

Fireside  Talcs — "Br'er  Rabbit"  (humorous),  etc. 
New  England  Idyls — "The  Joy  of  Autumn,"  etc. 
Concert  Etude. 
Witches'  Dance. 
Rigaudon. 

(Songs) 

The  Swan  Bent  Low  to  the  Lily. 

Thy  Beaming  Eyes. 

The  Robin  Sings  in  the  Apple  Tree. 

The  Sea. 

Fair  Springtide. 

(Male  Choruses) 
"The  Fisherboy"  (Syncopated  rhythm  in  the  three 
lower  voices  suggest  the  movement  of  the  waves.) 

HIS  AVOCATIONS 
Painting  pictures  and  writing  poetry  (A  small  vol- 
ume of  his  poems  has  been  published.) 

HIS  MUSICAL  IDIOM 

An  original  design  of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  a 
unique  sense  of  harmony  gained  by  combining  cer- 
tain degrees  of  a  key,  as  shown  in  the  opening  meas- 
ures from  "To  a  W'aterlily." 

He  made  use  of  Scotch  and  Russian  harmony,  old 
church  scales,  upward  grace  notes,  long  unprepared 
suspension,  organ  point,  melody  in  a  chromatic  way, 
syncopated  melodic  line,  dissonance,  and  foreign  har- 
monics such  as  combinations  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man augmented  chords,  which,  through  years  of 
usage,  have  become  known  as  the  American  aug- 
mented sixth. 

An  Indian  feeling  marks  many  of  his  compositions, 
notably  the  sonata  "Tragica." 

HIS  CHARACTERISTIC  CONTRIBUTIONS 
Artistic  Imagination  and  Freshness  of  Spirit. 

A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  POSSIBLE  IN  HOME 
OR  SCHOOL 

1.  "Witches'  Dance"  Piano 

(One  of  the  most  exciting  and  popular  of  his 
compositions.) 

2.  "The  Sea"  Song 

(Called  the  strongest  song  of  the  sea  since  Schu- 
bert's "Am  Meer.") 

Or  "Thy  Beaming  Eyes" 
(A  tender  love  song.) 
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3.  Sonata  "Eroica"  Piano 

(Representing  the  broadest  in  scope  of  all  forms 
of  composition.) 

Or  "Concert  Etude". 

(A  brilliant  and  melodious  concert  number.) 

4.  "To  a  Wild  Rose"  Violin 

(A  dainty  piano  number  which  the  composer  threw 
aside;  it  has  become  one  of  his  most  appealing 
compositions  and  is  arranged  for  both  violin  and 
voice.) 


5.    "Rigaudon"  Piano 

(A  jolly  rustic  dance  of  the  17th  century.) 

These  may  be  heard  in  record  form  for  the  Ampico, 
Phonograph,  and  Player  Piano. 

Note — MacDowell  was  fond  of  subjects  and  titles 
taken  from  nature,  but  did  not  aim  to  describe  the 
things ;  rather  to  suggest  the  moods  awakened  by 
them.  He  also  substituted  English  for  Italian  words 
to  indicate  the  time  and  spirit  of  each  composition. 


To  a  Water-lily. 


In  dreamy,  swaying  rhytlini.( J  =  52) 


Edward  Mac  Dowell. 

Op.  51. 
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T?ie  accompaniment  venj  softly  throughout 


The  String  Family 


This  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  stories  about     will  be  introduced  as  the  "Queen"  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  which  have  been  hu-     the  next  issue, 
manized  by  the  author,  Carolyn  Pearson.    The  violin 


Dear  Folks  : 

We  are  the  world-renowned  "String"  family. 

From  ancient  days  wheresoever  civilization  reigned 
the  "Strings"  predominated.  (And  speaking  of  strings 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  think  that  ours  come  from  the  sly, 
sleek  and  silken  feline.  That  purring,  posing  pet — 
the  tame  tabby — is  too  soft !) 

The  sheep  is  responsible — and  our  best  strings  come 
from  mountainous  countries  where  sheep  are  hard 
working  and  athletic. 

We  are  the  "backbone"  of  the  most  wonderful  me- 
dium of  musical  expression  in  the  world — the  or- 
chestra. 

A  great  modern  orchestra — such  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic — has  100  instruments.    Note  our  impor- 


tance— 16  first  Violins;  14  second  Violins;  10  Violas; 
10  'Cellos;  8  Double  Basses.  Nearly  60  per  cent 
"Strings !" 

Conductors  vary  in  placing  their  artists  but  we  al- 
ways rank  first ;  stretching  out  in  even  lines,  from  the 
conductor's  stand,  to  left  and  right,  with  the  "basses" 
serving  as  a  rear  guard. 

All  sounds  come  from  vibrations.  Even  vibrations 
create  musical  sounds,  uneven  cause  noises. 

The  beautiful  "tone  color"  of  our  family  is  produced 
by  rubbing  the  strings  with  a  bow  ;  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  an  excellent  bow! 

Truly  yours, 

THE  STRING  FAMILY. 
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Primitive  ^rts  ^Revived  in  Hollywood  Decorations 


HE  arts  of  the  natives  of  North  and  Central 
America,  particularly  the  Aztecs  and  the 
Mayas,  as  well  as  the  closely  related  arts  of 
China.  Persia  and  Egypt — related  in  appear- 
ance, although  of  entirely  independent  origin — are  in- 
terwoven in  the  decoration  scheme  of  the  main  rooms 
of  the  club  house  at  Whitley  Park  Countrj'  Club,  near 


The  Priest,  Maya  Culture 
By  Henry  Lovins 

Hollywood.  Henry  Lovins,  whose  novel  scheme  com- 
bines high  artistic  value  with  the  comfort  and  har- 
mony one  expects  in  a  modern  club  house,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  blending  the  transitions  from  one  style  to 
the  other,  in  such  a  way  that  each  room  presents  a 
continuous  tone  value  with  the  one  adjoining,  yet  is 
distinctively  original. 

Entering  the  Aztec  room,  one  is  immediately  en- 
tranced with  its  soft  lighting,  its  colorful  paintings, 
and  its  atmosphere  of  welcome.  The  ceiling  in  this 
room,  although  geometric  in  character,  embodies  un- 
usual architecture  and  color  harmony.  The  fireplace 
has  inset  niches  with  concealed  lights ;  these  are 
covered  in  front  with  two  fantastic  designs  in  parch- 
ment. Parchment  also  is  used  for  the  huge  shades  in 
the  upper  niches,  which  depict  Indian  bird  motives. 
The  stone  eflfects  on  the  walls,  and  the  carvings  of 
Maya  and  Aztec  glyphs  (picture  writings)  add  greatly 
to  the  effect.  The  mural  paintings  of  the  Priest  (see 
accompanying  illustration),   the   Miracle   Man,  the 


Goddess  of  the  Moon,  the  God  of  Plenty,  and  the  Sun 
God,  add  a  touch  of  the  primitive  that  reminds  one 
of  the  old  temples  in  Central  America. 

In  the  Chinese  room,  the  walls  are  in  gold  poly- 
chrome, the  wood  trim  in  vermillion,  the  upper  frieze 
in  solid  black  with  large  gold  dragons,  butterflies  and 
flowers.  The  ceiling  is  in  black  lacquer  spotted  with 
gold  dividing  panels  of  turquoise  blue  and  canary 
yellow,  each  panel  decorated  with  gold-leaf  butterflies, 
flowers  and  dragons.  The  windows  are  in  parchment 
mounted  on  light  gold  frames.  One  door  is  carved 
in  wood  decorated  in  two  tones  of  gold,  and  the  large 
door,  resembling  a  Chinese  gate,  is  in  vermillion ;  its 
corners  are  trimmed  with  hand-carved  units,  covered 
with  gold  leaf. 


"God  of  Jeivels" 
Maya  conception,  painted  by  Henry  Lovins,  nonu  in 
the  Indian  Grand  Piano  Salon,  Fitzgerald  Music  Co. 

Egyptian  life-size  figures  flank  each  side  of  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  Egyptian  ballroom ;  in  the  center,  huge 
frames  of  parchment  are  decorated  with  figures  in  pro- 
cession, birds  and  flowers.  The  walls  of  the  room  are 
pink.  A  huge  winged-scarab  window  about  15  feet  in 
length  tops  the  west  end.  When  the  afternoon  sun 
shines  in,  the  glory  of  Egypt  is  felt,  with  its  mys- 
terious atmosphere  of  past  ages  lurking  in  the 
shadows. 

Windows  arranged  with  flower  boxes  are  a  feature 
of  the  Persian  room,  and  give  the  Persian  garden 
effect.  The  walls  are  in  ivory,  and  the  door  and  win- 
dow frames  in  turquoise  blue.  The  ceiling  is  in  light 
blue  and  has  exquisite  Persian  parchment  skylight 
windows  which  are  lit  at  night. 

Ten  years  of  intensive  research  work  and  experi- 
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mentation  in  every  known  medium,  as  well  as  aca- 
demic training  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  many 
years'  success  as  an  exhibitor  of  portraits,  landscapes 
and  marine  paintings,  have  prepared  Henry  Lovins, 


who  is  responsible  for  these  strikingly  novel  decora- 
tions, for  this  original  method  of  adapting  the  most 
ancient  art  of  mankind  to  the  most  modern  conditions 
of  American  life. 


The  Soul  behind  the  Face 
By  William  A.  Bone 

The  poet  sings  a  song  of  heart,  Let  poets  sing  of  star-lit  skies, 

Of  fashion,  form  and  grace ;  Let  painters  daub  at  will  ; 

The  painter  gives  it  color,  art,  Let  all  the  world  be  worldly  wise 

And  we  behold  a  face.  With  talent,  tact  and  skill. 

The  sculptor  models  it  in  clay.  Let  sculptors  model  man  of  earth, 

And  thus  he  pays  the  debt  Yet  each  and  all  must  give 

That  genius  owes  the  world  today.  The  touch  of  life,  the  secret  birth— 

Lest  blindly  he  forget—  To  make  his  genius  live. 

The  man  that  wins  the  human  race,  The  man  that  wins  the  human  race. 

That  pens  the  sacred  scroll—  That  pens  the  sacred  scroll- 
Must  have  a  soul  behind  the  face,  Must  have  a  soul  behind  the  face, 

A  God  behind  the  soul.  A  God  behind  the  soul. 
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I'hriloiraph  CopyrigktfJ  by  FrrJ,rick  Monicn. 

IVatching  the  Eagle's  Flight,  Hopi  Land,  Arizona 
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Qamera  ^J^ecord  of  Dying  '\R^ces  for  Famous  ^rt  Qollection 

Illustrated  by  photographs  copyrighted  by  Frederick  Monsen 


ERHAPS  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
art,  a  section  has  been  opened  in  the  famous 
Huntington  collection  to  accommodate  photo- 
graphs of  great  educational  and  historical 


value.  These  pictures,  made  by  the  ethnologist  and 
explorer,  Frederick  Monsen,  of  Pasadena,  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  lifetime  of  study  devoted  to  the  types,  cere- 
monies, and  habitat  of  the  native  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Southwest,  many  of  which  are  now  extinct.  They 
form  an  unrivaled  record  of  a  phase  of  aboriginal  life 
now  rapidly  disappearing  from  our  midst. 

Mr.  Monsen's  photographs  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New- 
York,  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  seen  in  the  form  of  lan- 
tern slides,  accompanying  lectures  given  by  the  ex- 
plorer himself. 

"When  I  first  began  working  among  the  Indians 
twenty-five  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Monsen,  "it  required 
much  diplomacy  and  careful  arrangement  to  secure  at 
all  the  sort  of  picture  I  wanted.  Almost  any  Indian 
or  group  of  Indians  would  have  posed  for  me,  for  a 
consideration,  but  a  posed,  self-conscious  picture,  was 
of  little  use  to  me,  as  the  unconscious  expression  of 
daily  life  and  character  was  what  I  had  set  my  heart 
on  obtaining.  Naturally,  in  those  days,  all  the  pic- 
tures I  took  had  to  be  posed  and  focused,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  use  but  a  tripod  camera,  a  slow  lens,  and 
heavy  glass  plates.  When,  after  years  of  experiments, 
films  were  finally  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 


tion that  I  could  feel  entirely  secure  in  taking  them 
out  on  long,  difificult,  and  expensive  journeys,  I  be- 
gan to  get  results  such  as  I  had  never  been  able  to 
achieve  by  the  old  method.  A  posed  photograph  may 
be  a  well-composed  and  interesting  picture,  but  it  is 
the  photographer's  idea  that  is  expressed  in  it,  not  a 
phase  of  Indian  life  and  character. 

"There  is,  however,  a  very  important  artistic  rea- 
son for  making  small  negatives  and  enlarging  them 
to  the  desired  size,  instead  of  taking  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  full-size  plate  from  which  contact  prints  will 
be  made.  I  have  found  that  a  direct  print  made  from 
a  large  negative  taken  in  the  burning  sunlight  of  Ari- 
zona or  New  Mexico,  is  apt  to  be  so  sharp  that  it 
looks  flat  and  hard,  and  seems  to  possess  but  little 
atmosphere  or  artistic  feeling.  By  enlarging  the  pic- 
ture from  a  small  negative,  I  not  only  obtain  a  sense 
of  perspective  that  gives  some  idea  of  the  vast  dis- 
tances, but  find  myself  able  to  produce  a  picture  that, 
by  its  softness  of  outlines  and  the  effect  of  mellow, 
diffused  light  and  deep,  velvety  shadows,  conveys  the 
feeling  of  all  the  sunshine  and  color  that  go  to  make 
up  the  characteristic  atmosphere  of  the  desert. 

"My  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  includes  all  the 
desert  people,  the  Hopi,  the  Navajos,  the  Apaches, 
the  Mojaves,  the  Rio  Grande  Indians,  and  others. 
They  are  all  interesting,  and  all  have  distinctly  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  but  the  gentlefolk  of  the  desert 
are  the  quiet,  industrious  Hopi.  The  word  Hopi 
means  "gentle"  and  it  is  a  true  word.    Only  to  be 
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among  these  Indians,  to  hear  them  talk,  and  to  ob- 
serve their  treatment  of  one  another,  and  of  the  casual 
stranger  that  is  within  their  gates,  is  to  have  forced 
upon  one  the  realization  that  here  is  the  unspoiled 
remnant  of  a  great  race. 

"Taught  in  the  Nature  religion  of  his  forefathers, 
the  Indian  knows  no  hypocrisy.  His  life  is  an  open 
book,  and  from  his  ceremonial  birth  to  his  ceremonial 
death  he  is  open,  honest,  and  truthful.  The  Indian 
of  the  Desert,  being  wholly  a  natural  man,  has  that 
sense  of  oneness  with  Nature  and  that  worship  of  the 
Spirit  lying  behind  the  great  natural  forces  which 
gives  his  every  action  a  truly  religious  significance. 
Their  faith  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  word 
of  mouth  and  is  kept  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation. 

"When  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  he 
is  taken  to  a  kiva,  or  underground  ceremonial  cham- 
ber, where  are  gathered  the  elders  of  the  pueblo,  and 
there  he  is  taught,  word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, to  repeat  in  metrical  form  the  belief  and  the 
religious  history  of  his  people.  This  is  impressed 
so  deeply  upon  his  childish  brain  that  thereafter  it 
colors  and  controls  all  his  life.  His  work,  his  play, 
his  festivals,  his  ceremonials,  all  have  to  him  a  deep 
and  sacred  significance ;  all  his  art  is  founded  upon  his 


religion,  and  everything  fashioned  and  ornamented 
by  his  hand  is  an  expression  of  some  phase  of  his  re- 
ligious belief." 

But  photographing  Indians  and  their  customs  is 
not  all  unalloyed  pleasure,  Mr.  Monsen  remarks. 
Primitive  people  are  keen  observers  but  illogical  rea- 
soners,  and  when  calamity  follows  a  certain  happen- 
ing, they  are  apt  to  associate  the  two  in  their  minds 
thereafter  as  cause  and  effect. 

While  an  Indian  may  have  no  objection  to  being 
photographed,  he  will  not  fail  to  recognize  himself  in 
the  finished  picture,  when  he  sees  it  later.  He  then 
reasons  that  the  picture  is  some  part  of  himself,  and 
as  he  is  still  physically  whole,  then  the  picture  must 
be  some  of  his  soul  which  has  been  taken  from  him, 
and  if  he  dies  his  soul  will  be  incomplete;  hence  his 
objection  to  repeated  experiments. 

Explaining  the  use  of  the  camera  for  this  purpose 
of  recording  Indian  life.  Frederick  Monsen  observed 
that  those  remarkable  customs  and  ceremonies  would 
have  passed  away  entirely  before  a  record  could  be 
made  by  the  slower  method  of  brush  and  canvas. 
Already  the  Indian  is  becoming  civilized,  which  means 
that  he  is  losing  his  own  character  and  is  being  made 
into  a  particularly  unsuccessful  copy  of  the  white  man. 


'•^[n  the  T)ays  of  the  T^adres" 
A  Mural  by  Conrad  Buff 


The  painting  reproduced  above  is  a  small  mural 
2x6  feet,  by  the  artist  Conrad  Buff,  for  a  private  resi- 
dence in  Pasadena.  Both  theme  and  space  to  be  filled 
were  previously  given,  and  the  problem  of  the  artist 
was  to  unite  them  into  a  painting  which  should  hold 
its  place  in  the  room.  As  the  fireplace  was  of  dark 
reddish  brown  brick,  as  well  as  the  panel  in  which 
the  painting  was  to  be  inserted,  the  artist  kept  the 
mural  warm  and  rich  in  color,  giving  it  the  feeling 
that  it  belonged  to  that  one  place  and  that  alone,  the 
real  duty  of  the  successful  mural  painter,  who  must 
first  of  all  consider  architecture  his  master. 

Mr.  Buff  has  executed  several  other  mural  com- 
missions, the  most  satisfactory,  in  his  point  of  view, 
being  an  overmantel  decoration  for  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  where  he  had  direct  control  over  the  entire 
color  scheme  of  the  lobby.  Another  recent  mural,  of 
necessity  perhaps  more  commercial  in  theme,  was 
painted  for  the  new  Pierce  Arrow  Show  Rooms.  A 
California  landscape  was  demanded,  in  which  were  to 


be  suggested  the  various  modes  of  transportation  from 
the  early  ox-team  to  present  automobile.  This  mural 
was  purposely  kept  very  light  and  delicate  in  key,  so 
that  it  appears  as  an  integral  part  of  the  wall,  un- 
necessarily obtrusive,  yet  as  strictly  architectural  as 
given  limitations  would  permit. 

The  artist  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  having  studied  in  his 
native  country  and  later  in  Munich.  He  is  a  member 
of  several  artist  organizations,  and  a  recent  member 
of  the  Artland  Club.  He  has  received  several  awards, 
among  them  the  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Huntington  Prize  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Museum  in  1925,  and  the  $100  award 
by  the  Fine  Arts  Society  of  San  Diego  in  July,  1926, 
"for  the  most  meritorious  work  of  art  exclusive  of  the 
purchased  prize-winning  example." 

His  great  desire  as  an  artist  is  to  help  bring  back 
that  ancient  and  time-honored  relation  between  paint- 
ing and  architecture,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  so  generally  neglected. 
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Designed  by  Henry  Lovins 


Edited  by  PeTER  DavID  EdSTROM 


Some  weeks  ago  a  group  of  painters  and  sculptors 
spent  an  evening,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  the  early 
morning,  discussing  a  name  under  which  they  might 
in  a  composite  way  have  a  voice  in  Artland,  a  name 
that  would  be  catholic  and  yet  specific,  a  name  broad 
enough  to  include  the  voice  of  all  artists  and  yet  be 
specific  in  that  it  was  pointedly  the  voice  of  the 
artist  only,  his  character  and  inner  impulse  and  his 
reactions  and  attitude  toward  life  and  society.  "The 
Thunderbird"  was  chosen  because  it  signified  inspira- 
tion, the  dynamic  source  from  whence  light  and  un- 
derstanding flashes  forth.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
American  mythology.  Thor  in  Northern  Mythology 
with  his  hammer  causes  the  lightning  to  flash  ;  Jove 
in  the  Graecian  mythology  is  also  called  the  Thun- 
derer. 

The  plan  for  this  page  is  that  artists  shall  under 
this  heading  have  a  voice,  that  they  here  shall  have 
freedom  to  elaborate,  explain,  attack,  tear  down,  jus- 
tify, exploit,  enhance,  vindicate  in  any  and  every  way 
their  heart  and  mind  craves  their  particular  needs. 
If  they  have  an  ax  to  grind,  if  they  have  been  shown 
injustice,  if  they  have  a  dream  to  bring  forth  to  light, 
an  illuminating  anecdote  of  the  artist's  life  to  tell, 
here  is  where  they  have  a  chance  to  express  it. 

As  we  view  history  we  see  how  artists  have  always 
led  humanity  in  its  vision.  Mythology,  history,  na- 
tional, and  individual  life,  nature  from  the  infini- 
tesimal to  the  windswept  sea  and  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  has  been  revealed  to  the  soul  of  man  by  the 
artist.  Hero  and  Saint,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  everything  within  the  scope  of  hu- 
man experience  has  been  revealed  in  art.  Gods  and 
goddesses  have  been  vague  and  nebulous  until  the 
sculptor  or  the  painter  has  clad  them  in  form,  given 
them  definite  characteristics. 

Zeus  and  Pallas  Athene,  Aphrodite  and  Hermes, 
Moses  and  David,  how  vague  would  they  not  be,  had 
not  artists  visualized  them,  humanized  them  until 
they  enter  into  our  daily  concepts  of  life.  Remem- 
brandt  illumined  the  most  squalid  surroundings  with 
a  glow  of  beauty.  Color,  light  and  form  made  even 
a  slaughtered  hog  a  thing  of  beauty  under  the  magic 
of  his  brush.  Wizened  old  men  and  women  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  became  beings  of  divine 
beauty  in  his  pictures. 

The  impressionist  school  has,  since  Manet  came 
forth,  given  the  world  a  new  vision  of  nature.  Mil- 


lions of  landscape  paintings  delight  and  refine  the 
homes  of  mankind  in  every  corner  and  nook  of  the 
world.  Magazines  and  newspapers  with  their  illus- 
trations and  cartoons  pack  into  a  single  page  more 
information,  more  thrills  than  would  have  come  to 
men  in  a  lifetime  a  hundred  years  ago. 

We  might  go  on  forever  telling  of  what  art  has 
done  and  is  doing.  Here  in  Los  Angeles,  however,  we 
need  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  ourselves,  more  en- 
ergetically acquaint  practical  everyday  men  and 
women  with  the  enhancement  that  would  be  theirs 
from  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  artist,  acquaint- 
ance with  his  productions  by  purchasing  them,  and 
through  his  thoughts  and  manner  of  thinking  with  a 
type  of  men  who  value  beauty  and  joy  more  than 
security,  self-indulgence  or  comforts.  The  Sun  and 
the  Moon,  the  Stars  and  the  Planets  are  his,  the  Sea 
and  the  Clouds,  the  flying  and  creeping  things  of 
Nature  and  above  all  the  great  pulsating  heart  of  hu- 
manity. They  are  his  through  the  imagination  and 
the  power  of  putting  them  into  visual  form  on  the 
canvas  or  in  marble  and  bronze.  Henceforth  we  will 
call  this  composite  person  of  the  artist's  "The  Thun- 
derbird." There  has  'not  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
artists  to  get  in  contributions  for  this,  the  first  issue, 
but  we  trust  they  will  with  vigor  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  and  immediately  send  in  contributions 
for  the  next  number  of  Artland.  We  want  a  power- 
ful Thunderbird,  one  with  a  lofty  flight  and  a  sharp 
beak  and  claws  to  battle  for  beauty  and  joy. 

Finn  Frolich  has  intimated  that  he  has  for  some 
time  been  sitting  on  some  eggs  and  that  they  ought 
to  hatch  by  the  time  the  next  issue  of  Artland  goes 
to  press.  His  quib  shows  the  trend  of  his  mind.  The 
Thunderbird  to  him  is  a  she  who  lays  rather  than 
warbles.  The  Painters'  and  Sculptors'  Club,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  The  Thunderl^ird,  is  com- 
posed of  men,  and  men  only,  and  when  friend  Finn 
right  ofi"  throws  forth  the  insinuation  that  our  magni- 
ficent thundcrer  is  an  egg-laying  hen,  we  hope  it  will 
be  fully  disproved.  We  suspect  that  the  eggs  he  is 
sitting  on  have  been  laid  by  some  other  creature. 
May  be  they  are  even  goose  eggs. 

Fulton  our  president,  a  fellow  whose  virility  is  noth- 
ing but  hot  stuff,  has  promised  to  put  Finn  right 
where  he  belongs.  Robertson,  logical,  deliberate  and 
calin,  has  a  lot  of  pent-up  dynamite  ready;  Merrel 
Gage,  our  secretary ;  Paul  Lauritz,  John  Cotton,  and 
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Jackman,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  bunch  of  sixty 
or  more  members  have  all  promised  hot  stuff  for  next 
issue. 


Dear  Thunderbird : 

Isn't  it  great  to  have  a  real  live  masterpiece  right 
here  in  L.  A.?   Yea,  right  here  in  the  cemetery. 

"Come  and  see  Michaelangelo's  Moses,"  is  the  way 
the  sign  reads.  Great  big  sign,  fifty  feet  long.  Pic- 
tures on  it  'never'thing.  Sure  is  fine  to  encourage  art 
that  way.  Gangs  of  people  are  going  over  to  see  it 
and  maybe  they  will  buy  a  cemetery  lot  while  they 
are  there.  They  say  it  is  perfect  even  to  the  chip  that 
Michaelangelo  knocked  out  of  its  knees  'cause  he  got 
sore  when  it  wouldn't  speak.  Say,  now,  do  you  think 
a  smart  guy  like  Mike  would  up  and  knock  a  piece 
out  of  a  marble  statue  that  he  had  worked  years  on, 
trying  to  make  him  talk?  Well,  if  you  do,  you  get 
the  lot. 

It's  a  good  story  anyhow.  Lots  of  advertising  value 
in  it. 

Yours  for  Art. 

P.  S. — Just  met  a  friend  of  mine  straight  from  Italy 
and  he  says  that  Michaelangelo's  "Moses"  is  still  in 
Italy,  so  don't  say  too  much  about  that  Michael- 


angelo's "Moses"  here  in  the  cemetery  or  you  might 
get  picked  up  for  false  advertising. 

Wonderful  way  to  make  L.  A.  an  "Art  Center"  to 
import  these  masterpieces.  Italian  stone  cutters  get 
a  job.  New  York  sculptors  get  jobs,  everybody  gets 
a  job  but  Los  Angeles  artists,  and  they  aren't  any- 
body's slouches  judging  by  their  show  awhile  back  , 
up  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building.  ' 

Wish  that  you  would  thunder  a  little  about  this  j 
"developing  the  cultural  life  of  the  community." 

Y.  F.  A. 


Henry  Lovins  spent  the  Fourth  painting  in  the  can- 
yon of  Whitley  Park  Country  Club.  Hundreds  of 
members  were  celebrating  the  holiday  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  swimming  pool  just  completed.  Some 
watched  the  painter  but  few  ventured  any  remarks. 
Towards  the  finish  of  the  sketch  two  elderly  ladies 
tip-toed  to  the  easel  and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
how  beautiful !"  and  the  other  added,  "I  wonder  what 
he  is  painting?  I  see  three  of  the  trees  that  look  like 
some  of  those  over  there,  but  he  left  out  some  of  the 
others.  Do  you  suppose  he  is  painting  this  side  of 
the  canyon,  or  the  other  side?"  W'ishingto  enlighten 
the  ladies.  Lovins  replied,  "You  see  that  Ford  truck 
parked  over  the  road?  Well,  I  decided  to  leave  it  out 
of  the  ])icture  also." 


The  Qity  Hideous:  <vf  'Recipe 
By  Paul  D.  Hugon  • 

TEAR  DOWN  an  old  tree  noted  for  its  friendly  shade  ; 
ERECT  in  its  place  a  crooked  pole,  dipped  in  creosote 

and  strung  with  wires; 
EMBED  in  its  flank  a  scarlet  fire  alarm  ; 
APPEND  a  blue  police  call  box; 

INST.AlLL  behind  it  a  green  trafific  signal  with  wig- 
wag arms  ; 

PLANT  a  silver  painted  hydrant  bristling  with  jagged 
edges ; 

FLANK  with  diamond-shaped  sign,  in  white  and  blue  ; 
BARRICADE  with  soap-boxes  for  the  convenience  of 
newsboys  and  their  pals  ; 

FESTOON  with  strings  of  sex  confession  magazines ; 

SPRINKLE  with  torn  newsprint  and  chewing  gum 
wrappings ; 

PERFUME  with  the  exhaust  of  a  thousand  autos ; 
HARMONIZE  with  the  squeak  of  brakes,  the  yell  of 
news  vendors  and  the  honk  of  horns ; 

DECORATE  with  a  row  of  bewildered  pedestrians 
and  cuspidating  loafers — 

And  You  Have 

A     PROMINENT  DOWNTOWN 

CORNER,    A.  D.  1926 


GEORGE  BELLOWS  EXHIBITION 
During  August  and  September  the  Los  Angeles 
Museum  at  Exposition  Park  will  show  a  Memorial 
Exhibition  of  George  Bellows'  paintings.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  group  that  was  hung  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  last  winter.  It  has  since  been 
shown  at  a  number  of  museums  in  the  East  and  comes 


directly  to  Los  Angeles  from  Denver. 

George  Bellows  is  one  of  the  very  few  artists  who 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  given  a  Memorial  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  To  quote  from 
the  Introduction  of  their  catalogue;  "George  Bellows, 
during  his  nineteen  years  of  work,  painted  exactly  as 
he  pleased.  He  paid  no  heed  to  what,  at  the  moment, 
was  lucrative,  or  fashionable,  sought  no  distinguished 
patrons ;  adopted  no  cliques  and  flew  with  singular 
persistency  in  the  face  of  public  taste.  He  painted, 
they  said,  'ugly'  things  ;  he  had  no  'suavity,  elegance 
or  grace,'  he  was  motivated  by  the  taste  of  the  'aver- 
age' man  ;  he  was  'crude.' 

"And  yet  today,  Europe  is  asking  for  loan  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work;  the  British  Museum  is  beginning  a 
collection  of  his  prints;  while  dealers.  Museums  and 
patrons  of  art  have  begun  to  pay  for  his  work  what 
the  artist  himself  would  have  deemed  fantastic  prices." 

CAST  IRON  TECHNIQUE  AT  L.  A.  MUSEUM 
The  Lamprecht  collection  of  cast  iron  technique, 
comprising  over  900  pieces  of  art,  and  considered  the 
basis  for  all  metal  design,  is  now  on  exhii)ition  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History  and  Art  in  Exposi- 
tion Park,  and  can  be  seen  any  day  except  Wednes- 
day, from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 


GRANT  DECORATIONS  COMING 
The  next  exhibition  at  Cannel  &  Chafiin's,  720  West 
Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  will  be  the  decorative 
paintings  by  Frederic  ]\I.  Grant  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Grant  is  one  of  the  very  best  decorative  paint- 
ers of  America.  He  has  taken  nearly  a  dozen  prizes. 
His  pictures  have  been  purchased  by  a  number  of 
museums  and  it  will  be  the  first  exhibition  ever  made 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  his  work. 

There  will  be  fifteen  paintings  in  the  exhibition — 
not  only  representative  of  his  work,  but  also  the  very 
best  things  that  he  has  done  so  far. 
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^rtland  QluV  s  little  Symphony  Qoncerts 


Sunday,  July  18th 

1.  March  alia  Turca  Mozart 

2.  Ballet  Suite  (Arranged  by  Mottl)  Gluck 

3.  Aria  "Vissi  d'Arte  (From  Tosca)  Puccini 

Laurel  Nemeth 

4.  California  Sketches  Tandler 

a.  In  the  Mountain 

b.  On  the  Ocean 

c.  Moonlight 

d.  At  a  Mission 

5.  Aria  "Jewel  Song" — (From  Faust)  Gounod 

Laurel  Nemeth 

6.  The  Music  Box  Liadow 

7.  Wine,  Women  and  Song  (Valse)  Joh.  Strauss 


Sunday,  July  25th 

\.    Pomp  and  Circumstance  Elgar 

2.  Woodland  Sketches   ALicDowell 

a.  To  a  Water  Lily 

b.  From  Uncle  Remus 

c.  A  Deserted  Farm 

d.  By  a  Meadow  Brook 
c.  Told  at  Sunset 

3.  Tenor  Solo 

Harold  Proctor 

4.  Valse  from  the  Ballet  Suite  Glazounow 

5.  Tenor  Solo 

Harold  Proctor 

6.  Passe-Pied   Oillet 

7.  Valse  from  Paganini  Lehar 

8.  Wagneriana   Seidel 


Adolf  Tandler  and  his  Little  Symphony  are  a  con- 
stant delight  to  Artland  audiences  on  account  of  the 
well  arranged  programs  as  well  as  the  great  musician- 
ship of  the  members.  . 

The  California  Sketches  by  Mr.  Tandler  are  espe- 
cially appealing  and  appropriate.  In  the  first  tone 
poem  the  French  horn  and  violins  answered  by  the 
clarinet  trace  the  soft  outlines  of  the  Santa  Monica 
mountains.  The  full  orchestra  paints  their  massive 
grandeur,  quivering  strings  suggest  the  trembling  air 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  flute  and  nicollo  warble  like 
birds  (Mr.  Tandler  has  made  a  study  of  birds  and 
can  imitate  the  meadow  larks  so  perfectly  that  they 
:mswer  his  whistle).  All  themes  are  heard  in  the  finale. 

The  ocean,  its  waves  shimmering  in  the  summer 
sun,  is  announced  by  the  bassoons  and  enforced  by 
the  strings.  The  flute  blown  in  a  peculiar  way,  and 
various  woodwinds  squawk  like  seagulls,  and  a  surf 
instrument  built  by  the  composer,  gives  the  tone  and 
rhythm  of  the  pebbles  as  they  are  swept  back  and 
forth  by  the  surf.  The  ocean  heaves  in  the  fury  of  a 
storm  followed  by  calm. 

In  the  clear  beauty  of  a  cloudless  moonlit  night, 
crickets  and  frogs  raise  their  voices  in  a  quaint  sere- 
nade of  reverence.  The  chirping  of  the  crickets  is 
accomplished  by  striking  the  wooden  back  of  the  vio- 
lin bow  near  the  bridge  of  the  instrument  and  aided 
by  harp  harmonics.  The  English  horn  gives  the  solo 
by  the  first  frog,  violas,  cellos  and  horns  sing  for  the 


assembly  of  frogs  until  old  father  frog,  by  means  of 
the  cello,  ends  the  serenade. 

"At  the  Mission"  reflects  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  church  and  the  composer's  veneration  as  he  en- 
tered the  old  mission  at  Santa  Barbara  and  stood 
thinking  of  the  sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  early 
Fathers  who  founded  these  ancient  shelters.  The 
composition  opens  with  a  broad  introduction  like  a 
choral,  given  by  the  brass  section,  followed  by  the 
strings  and  woodwinds  gradually  leading  up  to  the 
Te  Deum  and  a  big  climax  by  the  full  orchestra,  bells 
and  organ.  The  ending  tells  of  the  composer's  feel- 
ing of  reflection  and  elation  as  he  slowly  emerged 
from  the  atmosphere  of  worship. 


Hollywood  '^owl 

Sir  Henry  Wood,  the  distinguished  English  conduc- 
tor will  wield  the  baton  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
Concerts  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  July.  Mar- 
cella  Craft,  the  celebrated  California  soprano,  will 
appear  as  the  soloist  on  July  23d. 

The  dynamic  Wilhelm  van  Hoogstraten  will  con- 
duct three  concerts  including  August  3d,  5th  and 
6th.  This  popular  director  could  not  be  spared  from 
the  Stadium  concerts  in  New  York  for  a  longer  period. 
Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  will  present  a  work  by  Roy  Har- 
ris of  this  city  which  has  met  with  much  favorable 
comment  in  the  East,  and  was  conducted  by  him  at 
the  Stadium.  Esther  Dale,  a  concert  soprano  of  great 
renown,  will  be  the  soloist  on  August  5th. 


Messrs.  Goosens  and  Hertz  will  conduct  the  con- 
cluding August  concerts.  Germaine  Schnitzer,  a  fas- 
cinating and  leading  pianist  of  the  world,  is  the  soloist 
August  13th. 


f^yKCidsummer  Night' s  'Dream 

A  presentation  of  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  will  be  given  July  27th,  at  4:30  p.  ni., 
in  Mrs.  Thomas  Ince's  garden  at  Franklin  and  Tam- 
arind. Ruth  Helen  Davis  has  the  affair  in  charge  and 
associated  with  her  are  Margaret  Bourne,  Montague 
Shaw,  Grace  Hyde  Trine,  Catherine  Jackson,  Gareth 
Hughes,  Lawrence  Grant,  Noel  Leslie  and  D'arcy 
Carrigan. 

The  distinguished  violinist,  Sol  Cohen,  with  other 
Artland  members,  will  furnish  the  music.  Admission 
will  be  one  dollar.  Other  entertainments  will  be  given 
on  each  Sunday  during  August.  Books  containing 
coupons  of  admission  will  be  sold  for  three  dollars 
for  the  August  programs  and  the  tickets  are  inter- 
changeable. Subscribers  will  be  admitted  to  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  for  fifty  cents.  Tele- 
phone WAshington  8266  or  BEacon  3723,  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter Rouse. 
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What  "Prominent  Artists  <iAre  "Doing 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  followed  the  tremen- 
dously successful  production  of  his  opera  "Shanewis" 
at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  by  a  trip  to  San  Diego  where 
he  attended  the  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  and  then  left  for  the  mountains  for  a  much 
needed  rest. 

Upon  his  return  July  22nd,  he  will  concentrate  on 
his  musical  score  for  the  Denver  pageant  which  must 
be  ready  by  September  first,  and  choruses  for  various 
choral  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

.On  the  second  of  August  Dr.  Cadman,  Princess 
Tsianina,  Chief  Oskenonton,  Rafaelo  Diaz,  Homer 
Grunn  and  E.  L.  Behymer  leave  for  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  where  a  concert  version  of  "Shanewis"  as  well 
as  Cadman's  cantata  the  "Sunset  Trail"  will  be  given 
during  the  annual  Fiesta.  This  cantata  is  given  with 
costumes  and  scenery  and  has  met  with  splendid  suc- 
cess in  Denver  and  elsewhere  but  has  never  been  pro- 
duced here.  The  Santa  Fe  Fiesta  promises  to  be  more 
interesting  than  ever  as  the  Painters  and  Sculptors 
will  have  an  exhibition  and  the  Archaelogical  Society 
holds  its  meeting  at  the  same  time. 


John  McCormack.  the  famous  tenor  (and  a  member 
of  Artland)  is  coming  from  Japan  to  give  a  concert 
at  the  Shrine  Auditorium,  July  22nd.  The  assisting 
artist  has  not  been  announced. 


Carrie  Jacobs  Bond,  Artland's  first  Vice-president, 
is  on  the  High  Seas  for  a  four  months'  European  tour, 
with  the  Scandinavian  Countries  as  her  ultimate  goal. 
Concerts  are  not  a  part  of  her  itinerary  but  the  poi)u- 
larity  of  the  composer  of  "The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day" 
is  so  far  reaching  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  the 
public's  allowing  her  to  remain  inactive. 


Marshall  Breeden,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  Artland 
member,  has  just  finished  proof  reading  his  latest  liter- 
ary effort.  The  work  to  be  published  by  Dorrance, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  entitled,  "Speaking  of  Store  Teeth." 
It  is  hilariously  funny  and  the  publishers  predict  an. 
enormous  success.  "Speaking  of  Store  Teeth"  has 
been  aptly  illustrated  by  no  less  a  Master  than  Theo 
van  Cina  of  Artland.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  view  Mr.  van  Cina's  black  and  white  draw- 
ings are  all  aflutter  with  anticipation  at  the  surprise 
they  will  cause  in  the  literary  world. 

Not  so  long  ago  Mr.  Marshall  Breeden  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  get  struck  by  a  swiftly  flying  golf 
ball,  which  together  with  other  causes,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  become  plentifully  supplied  with  arti- 
ficial molars.  These  are  the  motif  around  which  he 
has  written  a  story  which  seems  certain  to  place  him 
in  the  fore  rank  of  present  day  humorists. 

Feodor  Kolin,  instrumental  and  vocal  coach  and 
pianist-composer,  has  moved  back  to  Hollywt>od 
where  he  will  continue  his  classes  in  pianoforte  and 
harmony  at  1635  Ogden  Drive.  He  is  composing 
music  for  the  drama  "Salome"  to  be  produced  at  the 
Gamut  Theatre  on  July  22nd.  Ingelborg  La  Tarrop 
will  interpret  the  title  role  and  perform  the  famous 
dance  of  the  seven  veils.    Mr.  Kolin  will  conduct. 


A.  S.  Keszthelyi,  winner  of  many  national  and  inter- 
national awards  for  figure  and  landscape  painting,  has 
been  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  contest  held 


by  the  Examiner  at  Ocean  Park  to  determine  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  entrants  for  the  title  of  Miss  Los 
Angeles  of  1926. 

Mr.  Keszthelyi  has  served  in  this  capacity  for  the 
National  Beauty  Contest  at  Universal  City  and  for 
other  similar  organizations.  He  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  winning  contestant. 


MAKING  ROOM  FOR  PICTURES 

One  of  the  great  works  of  Artland  will  be  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  and  better  understanding  between 
those  connected  with  the  different  branches  of  art, 
the  painter  and  interior  decorator  for  instance. 

John  Kanst,  of  the  Kanst  Art  Galleries  at  Holly- 
wood and  a  governor  of  Artland,  tells  us  of  hundreds 
of  sidelights  which  have  had  to  be  removed  from 
homes  where  the  interior  decorator  had  not  provided 
for  spaces  nor  lighting  for  pictures.  One  decorator 
called  him  up  and  said :  "I  have  a  patron  who  has 
the  crazy  notion  that  he  wants  paintings  hung  on  the 
walls.  I  wish  you  would  go  over  to  his  house  and 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it." 

Mr.  Kanst  found  that  the  gentleman  owning  the 
home  was  the  possessor  of  some  fine  paintings,  which 
he  naturally  desired  to  enjoy.  Space  had  been  found 
for  a  few  but  the  side  lights  spoiled  them. 

The  decorator  advised  parchment  shades  to  remedy 
the  matter  but  the  addition  of  these  did  not  help  much 
and  made  the  room  so  dark  that  the  gentleman,  who 
was  elderly,  could  not  see  to  move  about  with  comfort. 
In  fact  the  gentleman  confided  to  Mr.  Kanst  that  the 
only  room  in  which  he  could  read  with  comfort  was 
the  bathroom. 


The  congenial  atmosphere  in  Homer  Grunn's  new 
home.  911  Westchester  Place,  is  having  results  as  this 
brilliant  composer  is  working  on  a  pretentious  work 
worthy  of  his  musicianship.  We  would  like  to  say 
what  it  is,  but  are  sworn  to  secrecy  for  the  present. 


Bertha  Vaughn,  teacher  of  many  successful  pupils, 
has  gone  to  New  York  for  two  months  to  continue  the 
summer  vocal  classes  begun  there  last  year.  It  must 
be  very  comforting  to  have  former  pupils  who  have 
made  IVIetropolitan  successes  beg  you  to  come  to  them 
for  coaching  lessons  and  procure  new  pupils  for  your 
instruction.    Such  is  the  case  with  Mrs.  Vaughn. 


We  seldom  hear  of  piano  teachers  possessing  gold 
mines  but  affluent  Jode  Anderson  is  spending  two 
months  at  his  in  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  and  writes 
that  he  is  having  a  glorious  time  eating  and  sleeping. 


Adele  Lauth  is  so  interested  in  her  piano  work 
with  Alfred  Mirovitch  that  she  is  denying  herself  a 
long  vacation  and  spending  week  ends  and  spare  hours 
at  the  Casa  Del  Mar  Beach  Club. 


Bernice  Brand,  whose  beautiful  voice  and  artistry 
won  further  recognition  in  Cadman's  opera  Shanewis 
at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  recently,  says  she  "lives  on 
a  vacation" — her  home  is  in  Santa  Monica. 


John  Smallman  also  lives  in  vacation-land  else  he 
could  not  endure  the  strenuous  summer's  work.  Aside 
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from  his  duties  at  the  Smallman  Summer  School  at 
the  Pacific  Palisades,  he  has  charge  of  all  the  music 
of  the  Palisades'  six  weeks  Chautauqua  Course,  di- 
rects and  sings  the  baritone  part  in  the  Male  Quartet, 
and  is  the  director  of  the  Community  Chorus  which 
will  present  the  Oratorio  "Elijah"  at  the  Palisades 
Auditorium  on  August  15th.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Smallman  will  sing  the  baritone  role  of  Elijah  and 
hand  the  baton  over  to  Ceil  Marshall,  one  of  his 
pupils. 

The  music  connected  with  the  Pilgrimage  Play  at 
Hollywood  is  also  under  the  charge  'of  this  competent 
director  and  is  given  by  the  Smallman  A  Cappela 
Choir  who  appear  in  costume  and  remain  on  the  stage 
throughout  each  performance. 


MIROVITCH  MAKES  HIS  HEADQUARTERS 
IN  LOS  ANGELES 
Alfred  Mirovitch  is  offering  two  scholarships  to  tal- 
ented pianists  who  will  be  chosen  by  local  judges.  The 
first  provides  for  seven  weeks  instruction  in  his  mas- 
ter class  beginning  this  July  and  will  be  awarded  this 
fall.  Contestants  for  this  must  have  already  studied 
Avith  him. 

The  second  scholarship  provides  for  three  years  of 
complete  musical  education  and  private  lessons  with 
Mr.  Mirovitch  when  he  is  here.    This  is  open  to  any 


American  born  student  not  over  twenty-one  years  old 
and  will  be  awarded  next  July. 

Mr.  Mirovitch  began  four  years  ago  to  establish  a 
master-class  in  Holywood  on  a  permanent  basis  with 
actual  analytical  teaching  as  well  as  criticism.  His 
success  has  fully  convinced  him  that  this  city  should 
be  his  headquarters  when  not  on  tour  and  he  is  mak- 
ing extensive  plans  to  lengthen  his  teaching  period 
and  place  his  pupils  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  com- 
petent assistants  during  his  absences. 


Josef  Borissoff,  the  celebrated  violinist-composer, 
is  the  latest  guest  artist  to  arrive  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the  summer.  This  is  Mr.  BorissofF's  first  visit  to  this 
city  and  he  and  his  charming  wife  occupy  one  of  the 
rustic  Hollywood  villas  on  Pinehurst  Road  next  to 
the  home  of  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond,  where  he  can  prac- 
tice undisturbed. 

His  first  teacher  was  his  father,  followed  by  Sara- 
sate.  Later  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Auer 
and  was  associated  in  his  classes  with  Elman,  Heifitz, 
Zimbalist  and  others.  Upon  his  graduation  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  as  the  honor  pupil  of  the  Auer 
class,  and,  as  a  special  distinction,  a  famous  old  vio- 
lin called  "Gobette,"  the  gift  of  the  Princess  Alten- 
burg,  president  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society. 


Mr.  Borissoff  is  very  well  known  in  the  musical  cir- 
cles of  the  world  and  was  the  first  foreigner  to  receive 
the  title  of  "Chevalier  de  L'ordre  du  Sauveur,"  from 
the  late  King  Alexander  of  Greece.  It  has  since  been 
granted  to  Saint-Saens. 

In  New  York  and  Boston  Mr.  Borissoff  has  been 
received  with  acclaim  both  for  his  skill  as  a  violinist 
and  his  gifts  as  a  composer.  Elman  has  recorded  one 
of  his  waltzes  for  the  Victrola  and  his  compositions  in 
general  are  compared  favorably  with  those  of  Tschai- 
kowsky  and  other  famous  Russians. 

At  present  this  artist  is  preparing  for  a  seven 
months'  concert  tour  with  the  renowned  pianist-com- 
poser, Alfred  Mirovitch,  who  is  holding  his  fourth 
consecutive  master-class  in  Hollywood.  Both  are  fond 
of  playing  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  and  will  re- 
turn to  the  Orient  where  they  have  already  become 
very  popular. 

The  programs  of  this  famous  i)air  are  very  prom- 
ising and  will  contain  much  that  is  new  and  unusual. 
Both  are  members  of  Artland. 


HAROLD  HURLBUT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Teacher  of  Singing 
New  York  representative  of  Jean  de 
Reszke.  One  of  the  ten  original 
New  York  master-class  teachers. 
Formerly  taught  in  Rome,  Paris, 
Nice.  Spends  much  time  in  Los 
Angeles.  805  So.  Cal.  Music  Bldg., 
Res.  Studio,  440  So.  Los  Robles 
Ave.,  Pasadena.     Terrace  3524. 
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OPEN  AIR  SUNDAY  CONCERTS  PROVE  BIG 
SUCCESS  IN  PASADENA 

During  the  last  year,  says  the  Pasadena  Star-News, 
more  than  50,000  persons  have  heard  the  open-air  con- 
certs which  are  given  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Art  Institute  in  Carmelita  Gardens  each  Sunday 
afternoon  throughout  the  year,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pasadena  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civic  As- 
sociation. 

Begun  in  1924  as  a  part  of  Pasadena's  Golden  Jub- 
ilee Year  celebration,  the  concerts  have  grown  in  ex- 
cellence and  popularity  until  now  they  are  firmly  en- 
trenched in  public  esteem,  and  are  regarded  as  a  civic 
asset  of  much  importance.  The  attendance  has  in- 
creased until  now  it  averages  more  than  1000  per  week. 

The  programs  are  arranged  and  managed  by  Mrs. 
Bertha  Calkins. 

Many  of  those  who  attend  the  concerts  take  time  to 
visit  the  art  institute  and  inspect  the  gardens.  New 
exhibits  of  paintings,  including  priceless  products  of 
the  old  masters  as  well  as  the  works  of  contemporary 
artists,  are  displayed  in  the  institute  each  month.  Car- 
melita Gardens,  comprising  thirteen  acres  of  rare  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  and  flowers  culled  from  all  over  the 
world,  are  famous  as  one  of  Southern  California's 
most  delightful  beauty  spots. 

When  the  weather  is  inclement,  the  weekly  concert 
is  given  in  the  institute  building,  but  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  on  only  four  occasions  during  the  last  year 
has  it  been  necessary  to  transfer  the  program  indoors. 


ANCIENT  MODEL  OF  OLD  CLIPPER  SHIP 
RICHARD  ROBINSON 
By  E.  M.  Sheridan 

The  Pioneer  Museum  of  Ventura  has  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  rare  exhibit.  This  is  a  model  of  the  clip- 
per ship  Richard  Robinson  made  in  1866  at  sea,  on 
board  the  Richard  Robinson.  The  ship  left  Thomas- 
ton,  Maine,  in  October  of  1866  and  did  not  reach  San 
Francisco  until  March  of  1867.  In  the  exceedingly 
long  voyage,  caused  by  head  winds,  the  son  and  mate, 
William,  put  in  his  time  carving  out  the  beautiful 
model  of  his  father's  ship,  which  has  at  last  found  its 
way  in  the  Pioneer  Museum. 

The  model  of  the  hull  is  over  five  feet  in  length  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  correct  in  detail.  Just 
at  present  the  model  is  in  the  hands  of  Alec  Eaton 
undergoing  a  bit  of  refurbishing  to  replace  some  of  the 
broken  lines.  Mr.  Eaton  has  made  a  number  of  fine 
models  himself.  He  says  that  old  models  are  very 
rare,  especially  models  of  the  clipper  rig,  those  won- 
derful greyhounds  of  the  sea  in  the  good  old  days. 


AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT 
Meeting  for  the  first  time  in  the  afternoon,  instead 
of  meeting  in  the  morning,  the  jury  of  the  Laguna 
Art  Gallery  decided  that  many  of  the  paintings  hang- 
ing on  the  walls  were  not  shown  at  their  best,  as  most 
visitors  come  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  while 
the  pictures  had  been  placed  so  as  to  look  their  best 
in  morning  light.  Accordingly  the  hanging  scheme 
has  been  changed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  afternoon 
visitors. 


SAN  DIEGO  PRIZE  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED: 
INCLUDE  CONRAD   BUFF  AND  KARL 
YENS,  ARTLAND  CLUB  MEMBERS 

Award  of  the  six  prizes  in  the  Southern  California 
Artists'  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Arts  gallery  in  San 
Diego,  two  special  prizes  and  two  honorable  men- 
tions is  announced  by  the  gallery  directors. 

A  marble  head  of  Miss  Ellen  Scripps  by  S.  Cartaino 
Scarpitta,  sculptor,  won  the  chief  award,  the  Fine 
Arts  society  purchase  prize  of  $500.  With  the  pay- 
ment of  this  sum  the  head  becomes  the  property  of 
the  gallery. 

The  Fine  Arts  society  first  prize,  "for  the  most 
meritorious  work  of  art  exclusive  of  the  purchase  prize 
winning  example,"  went  to  Conrad  BufF  for  his 
"Desert  Hills."  This  award  was  of  $100.  The  so- 
ciety's second  prize  of  $35  was  given  "In  the  Park," 
a  Balboa  park  scene  by  Katherine  H.  Wagcnhals  of 
San  Diego.    Both  of  these  were  oils. 

A  special  first  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  work  in  tem- 
pera, miniature,  pastel,  drawing  or  print  was  awarded 
to  Karl  Yens  for  "The  Pascha."  a  water  color.  A 
second  prize  of  $15  in  the  same  class  went  to  Gertrude 
L.  Little  for  the  miniature,  "Girl  with  a  Parasol." 


PASADENA  ART  INSTITUTE 
Closed  for  repairs  during  the  month  of  August,  the 
Pasadena  Art  Institute  in  Carmelita  Gardens  will  re- 
open for  the  fall  season  with  a  series  of  fine  exhibits, 
notice  of  which  will  be  found  in  Artland  Magazine. 


LA  JOLLA  HAS  MITCHELL  CANVASES 
Alfred  R.  Mitchell  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  26 
canvases  in  the  La  Jolla  Library  Art  Gallery.  The 
exhibition  contains  many  striking  things  and  much 
new  subject  matter,  including  a  new  canvas  of  the  San 
Diego  mountains  in  springtime  painted  for  Mrs.  T.  O. 
Scripps  and  loaned  by  her  for  this  exhibition. 


GENIUS  NEAR  HOME 

Interest  in  the  building  of  a  city  art  gallery  for  Ven- 
tura (says  the  Ventura  Star  in  an  editorial)  has  been 
stinndated  by  the  purchase  of  Edwin  Ahvyn  Payne's 
colorful  canvas,  "Adriatic  Sails,"  b\'  the  members  of 
the  Delphian  Society.  The  canvas  now  hangs  facing 
the  entrance  of  the  Ventura  public  library  and  is  a 
splendid  nucleus  for  a  municipal  art  collection. 

Payne  is  a  California  artist.  California  is  always 
loyal  to  her  talented  sons  and  daughters,  in  whatever 
line  their  genius  finds  expression.  Art  dealers  find 
that  the  work  of  California  artists  brings  higher  prices 
than  the  canvases  of  other  American  artists.  So  it  is 
well  that  those  who  are  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  city  art  gallery  choose  first  from  native  talent. 
The  reward  is  financial  as  well  as  esthetic. 

For  the  purchase  of  other  pictures  to  add  to  this 
beginning  it  might  be  well  to  investigate  a  bit  at  our 
own  doorway. 

San  Diego,  establishing  a  nationally  recognized  fine 
arts  gallery,  has  recently  selected  two  pictures  by 
Edwin  Arnold  of  Oxnard. 

By  all  means  let's  add  pictures  by  California  artists, 
of  California  subjects  whenever  possible.  Reproduc- 
tions of  the  old  masters  will  be  available  long  after 
the  prices  on  these  canvases  are  prohibitive. 
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COMMERCIAL  ART 
RALPH    HOLMES:      Mural  Decoration; 
Advertising  art  and  copy;  Address  care 
of  Artland  Club,  TRinity  6344. 

DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Interpretive,  Charac- 
ter and  Ballet  Dancing;  Pantomine  and 
Eurythmics;  Special  Childrens'  depart- 
ment; Normal  and  Professional  Courses; 
Studio  460'  North;  Western  Avenue; 
Phone  HEmpstead  3530. 

MLLE.  PRAGER:  Premiere  Danseuse; 
Dancing  in  all  its  branches;  Head  of 
Dance  Department,  Egan  School,  1324 
South  Figueroa  Street;  Phone  WEst- 
more  2211. 

DRAMA 

L.  W.  GRAND  ALL,  M.A.:  Educator, 
Lecturer,  Impresario  of  Luzerne  Artists 
in  Play-Bills  and  Divertissements  for 
any  occasion;  Studios,  The  Bostonia, 
512  S.  Bonnie  Brae,  DUnkirk  9128. 

ELIZABETH  CLOUD  MILLER:  Dramatic 
Artist;  Director  of  The  Little  Theatre 
Around  the  Corner;  Lecture  Recitals  of 
Modern  and  Classic  Drama;  Speech 
Arts.  Studios  2371  West  Norwalk  Ave. 
In  co-ordination  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Arts.  Tele- 
phone ALbany  4714.  Interesting  courses 
in  Public  Speaking,  Platform  Art,  Play 
Production. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Expression 
DAPHINE  L.  GOSS:  Expression  and 
Dramatic  Art;  Private  and  Class  les- 
sons; will  accept  engagements  with 
clubs;  studio,  2018  Vista  Del  Mar. 
Telephone  GRanite  1564. 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking 
Voice;  Interpretation  of  Literature; 
Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
studio,  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd.,  DUn- 
kirk 0383. 

GOWNS — COSTUME  DESIGNING 
MARIETTA  THORP:    Designer  of  Gowns 
and   Coats;   Studio  Apt.,   201  Magnus 
Apts.,  727  So.  Coronado  St.;  DUnkirk 
4643. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 
HENRY  LOVINS:  Mural  painter;  Aztec, 
Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian  and  Parisian 
interiors;  Parchment  Creations;  furni- 
ture designing;  painted  hangings;  ba- 
tiks; studios,  444  No.  Alfred  St.,  W. 
Hollywood;  Phone  WHitney  7797. 

MUSIC 
Piano 

ABBY  de  AVIRETT:  Teacher  of  Piano; 
Instructor  of  Teachers  and  Pianists. 
Mr.  De  Avirett  has  a  splendid  corps  of 
Assistant  Teachers;  Res.  studio,  938 
Elden  Ave.,  DUnkirk  0809;  studio,  715 
So.  Cal.  Mus.  Bldg.  Wednesdays-Fri- 
flays. 

LUCY  SEATOR  BARTLETT:  Piano; 
Harmony;  Recitals;  descriptive  circular 
on  request;  studio  101  South  Virgil 
Avenue,  telephone  DRexel  5552. 

LILIAN  CHANCER:  Pianist,  Teacher, 
Accompanist;  Voice  Coach;  Sight 
Reader;  Studio,  1748  No.  Bronson  Ave., 
GLadstone  2544. 


EDITH  ULLIAN  CLARK:  Teacher,  Con- 
cert Pianist;  605  So.  Cal.  Music  Bldg., 
Res.  Studio,  1100  Victoria  Ave.,  Phone 
768-910. 

ABBIE  NORTON  JAMISON:  Piano,  Har- 
mony, Voice  Coach;  Special  Normal 
Training;  Classes  in  Rhrythm  and  Ear 
Training;  Studios,  602  So.  Cal.  Music 
Bldg.,  Res.  1147  W.  21st  St.,  BEacon 
7707;  Studios  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  Sat- 
urdays (A.  M.),  TUcker  8853. 

AID  A  R.  LUDLOW:  Foundation  work 
thoroughly  taught  from  within,  out; 
Interpretation,  Sight-reading,  and  ac- 
companying carefully  developed;  Stu- 
dio 1670  Winfield  Street,  Phone  DUn- 
kirk 8452. 

FRANCES  MALLORY  NICKERSON:  Pian- 
ist and  Teachet*;  Studio  443  North 
Avenue  56;  Phone  GArfield  4621. 

ELIZABETH  O'NEIL:  Pianist;  Product 
of  Abby  De  Avirett  Studio,  715  So. 
California  Music  Bldg.,  Phone  DUn- 
kirk 0809. 

Composers 
GEOFFREY    O'HARA:     Composer;  Lec- 
turer;   contributes    articles    on  music. 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Vocal 

F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared 
Arens  "one  of  foremost  Voice  Teachers 
of  the  World";  endorsed  by  Schumann- 
Heink,  Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson 
(Herald)  Ussher  (Express);  Studio 
107  So.  Dillon,  DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Av- 
ailable for  Opera,  Concert,  and  Ora- 
torio. 2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood;  Phone   GRanite  3270. 

WILLIAM  TYROLER:  Formerly  with 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York; 
Teaches  Operatic  and  Concert  reper- 
toire; Available  for  Concerts.  827-28 
Majestic  Theatre  Bdlg.,  VAndike  6105. 

Guitar — Mandolin — Banjo 
C.  S.  DE  LANO,  MARGARET  DUNN:  In- 
structors; Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo, 
Tenor  Banjo,  Ukulele  and  Hawaiian 
Guitar.  Studio,  622  Majestic  Theater 
Building,  Los  Angeles.  Studio  Phone 
BRoadway  2917. 

Musical  Directors 

JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director, 
Concert  Violinist,  Teacher;  "Julius 
Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble",  Mem- 
bers Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or 
Large  Combinations  available  for  Con- 
certs, Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,  EMpire  5191. 

J.  B.  POULIN:  Conductor  The  Ellis 
Club;  Woman's  Lyric  Club;  Teacher  of 
Artistic  Singing;  Studio  319  Music- 
Arts  Building. 

Orchestras 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYM- 
PHONY: Splendid,  unusual  combina- 
tions for  receptions,  clubs,  schools; 
telephone  ROchester  5316.  Studio, 
1719  South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist; 
Recitals  and  Instruction;  Piano  Instruc- 
tion; Coaching;  Residence  733  So.  Bon- 
nie Brae,  phone  FItzroy  0939;  Studio, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa 
St.,  Office  Phone  TUcker  6152. 


OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Con- 
cert Organist;  Authoritative  Instruc- 
tion in  Organ,  Piano,  and  Theory; 
Head  of  Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  Calif. 
Christian  College;  Organist  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Long  Beach.  Los  An- 
geles studio  at  Calif.  Christian  College, 
Tuesdays,  Fridays.  Residence  715  Elast 
Ninth  St.,  Long  Beach.  Telephone 
616-272. 

Violin 

OSCAR  SEILING:  Concert  Violinist  and 
Instructor;  beginners  also  accepted. 
1324  So.  Figueroa  St.,  WEstmore  2211. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and 
Ear  Training  Dept.,  College  of  Music, 
U.  S.  C;  Alchin  System;  Organist  Mt. 
Hollywood  Congregational  Church; 
Telephone  EMpire  5835. 

Whistling 

IRENE  WAKELING:  ArtUtic  Whistler; 
experienced  in  Club,  Radio,  Concert, 
Prologue,  and  Vaudeville  work;  Avail- 
able for  engagements;  Home  and  Stu- 
dio 1815  Grace  Ave.,  Hollywood; 
Phones:  GLadstone  6511  and  GRanite 
2011.  4 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Artistic  Whistling; 
Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling 
Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling  As  An 
Art";  Suite  428  Music- Art  Bldg.,  Phone 
TUcker  3957.     Three  Assistants. 

PAINTING 
FRANZ  A.  BISCHOFF:  Painter  of 
Landscapes,  Marine  and  Flowers;  Sil- 
ver medal  Panama-Cal. -International 
Expos.,  San  Diego  1915;  L.  A.  County 
Fair,  Landscape  prize  1924;  Fifteenth 
Annual  California  Club  Exhibition,  First 
Huntington  prize  for  Landscape;  Work 
on  Exhibition  by  appointment.  Studio, 
320^  Pasadena  Ave.,  So.  Pasadena. 

THEO  VAN  CINA:  Painter  and  sculptor; 
Private  Lessons  in  Figure  painting  and 
clay  modeling;  Garden  Fountains;  Por- 
traits. Inquire  or  address  Artland 
Club. 

A.  S.  KESZTHELYI:  Portrait  Painter; 
Recipient  of  national  and  international 
prizes.  Formerly,  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  the  Arts,  Car- 
negie Institute  oi  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.  Summer  Art  Classes  now 
forming.  Studio,  Bundy  Terrace,  Santa 
Monica  Canyon.  Phone,  Santa  Monica 
22668. 

EDWARD  KAMINSKI:  Instructor,  free- 
lance  decorator.  Art  Director  Pomona 
College.  Specialist  in  painted  tapes- 
tries, Venetian  Chests  and  decorative 
ship  panels.  Studio,  1830  No.  Orange 
Grove    Ave.,    Hollywood.  HEmpstead 

C.  von  SCHNEIDAU:  Portrait  and  Mural 
painter;  Director  of  C.  von  Schneidau 
School  of  Art.  Studio  920  So.  St.  An- 
drews Place,  L.  A.  Phone  760-761. 

HARRY  WINEBRENNER:  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Art,  Venice  Union  Poly- 
technic High  School.  Conducting  Sum- 
mer classes  in  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  Studio,  1354  Ashland  Ave., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.    Tel.  63563. 
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HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:  Portraits  in 
oil,  miniature*,  and  portrait  drawings. 
Studio,  1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE 
9550. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter; 
Membre  des  Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres, 
Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire  Boulevard; 
telephone  FItzroy  3220. 


ART  DEALERS 
KANST  ART  GALLERIES:  Hollywood- 
land — Continuous  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers 
welcome.    Telephone  HEmpstead  5321. 

SCULPTURE 
ROGER  NOBLE  BURNHAM:  Sculptor. 
Portraits,  Busts,  and  Medallions;  Alle- 


gorical and  Symbolic  figures  worked 
into  designs  for  architectural  elements, 
panels,  plaques,  medals,  memorials,  gar- 
den pieces,  etc.  3516  West  Third 
Street;  telephone  DUnkirk  5864. 
FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  De- 
signer of  Fountains,  Garden  Figures, 
Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;  studio  605  West 
27th  Street,  Phone  WEstmore  2417. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rate  per  insertion,  five  cents  a  word,  minimum  SOc. 


ART  WORKS  OFFERED 
Paintings  and  Prints 
Thousands  of  people  are  building  ex- 
pensive new  homes  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Many  would  buy  good  oils  or  water- 
colors  if  they  knew  more  about  various 
offerings.  They  will  turn  to  the  columns 
of  Artland  Magazine  for  information. 

Sculpture 

The  next  issue  of  Artland  will  con- 
tain classified  advertising  under  this  head. 
Sculptors  and  owners  of  sculpture  who 
wish  to  dispose  of  good  pieces  find  dis- 
criminating purchasers  through  this  col- 
umn. 

Bric-a-Brac 
A  selective  market  of  keenly  interested 
buyers  is  the  advertiser's  best  opportu- 
nity.     Classified   advertisements    in  Art- 
land  Magazine  cost  only  five  cents  a  word. 

ART  WORKS  WANTED 
Whatever  your  requirements,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  reader  of  Artland  Maga- 
zine can  supply  them.     Send  a  small  ad. 
in  time  for  the  next  issue. 

MUSIC  AND  BOOKS  OFFERED 
AND  WANTED 
Rare  and  valuable  editions  will  be 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  Artland  Maga- 
zine. Never  has  such  a  specialized  and 
appreciative  market  been  available  so 
easily,  as  through  a  classified  ad.  in  Art- 
land  Magazine. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OFFERED 
An  advertisement  under  this  heading, 
costing   only   five   cents  a   word,    will  be 
read  by  many  prospective  buyers. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  WANTED 
Before  buying  a  piano,  organ,  violin, 
or  any  other  instrument,  insert  an  adver- 
tisement in  Artland  Magazine.  You  may 
pick  an  exceptional  instrument,  from  a 
known  artist,  at  a  bargain  price.  Five 
cents  a  word. 

RADIO  SETS  OFFERED  AND  WANTED 
The  high  "attention  value"  of  a  qual- 
ity magazine  with  a  selected  circulation 
is  known  to  yield  results  out  of  all  pro- 


portion to  the  actual  number  of  sub- 
scribers. If  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  a 
radio  outfit,  insert  a  small  ad.  in  Artland 
Magazine.  Five  cents  a  word  for  one  in- 
sertion. 

CAMERAS,  ENLARGERS,  PHOTO 
SUPPUES 
There  are  many  photographic  enthusi- 
asts among  readers  of  Artland  Magazine, 
and  there  is  (so  far  as  we  know)  no  local 
photographic  magazine  in  the  Southland. 
The  classified  columns  of  Artland  Maga- 
zine will  be  the  normal  means  of  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  cameras,  enlargers,  and 
other  kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  photog- 
raphy^ for  both  amateuiv  and  profes- 
sionals. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
"Stamp  collector  wishes  to  correspond 
with   philatelists    in  other    parts   of  the 
world." 

"Student    of    art  commercial — would 

correspond  with  others.  American,  age 
28,  writes  English  and  Spanish.  Can 
read  French.  Interested  in  ceramics  and 
parchment  work.  Will  exchange  speci- 
mens." 

Advertisement  such  as  the  above,  pos- 
sible only  in  a  specialized  magazine  of 
high  standing,  may  prove  the  beginning 
of  lifelong  friendships.  Try  one.  An- 
swers may  be  addressed  care  of  Artland 
Magazine  if  desired.  The  rate  is  five 
cents  a  word. 

REAL  ESTATE  SALES  AND  RENTALS 
Owners  of  real  estate,  homes,  cabin 
sites,  studios  for  sale  or  rent,  especially 
places  that  are  out  of  the  ordinary,  will 
find  in  Artland  Magazine  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  bring  their  property  be- 
fore prospective  buyers  or  renters.  Ad- 
vertising in  Artland  Magazine  automat- 
ically stamps  the  advertiser  as  a  person 
of  taste,  who  would  not  offer  property 
that  had  no  appeal  to  a  quality  audience. 
The  rate  is  only  five  cents  a  word  for  one 
insertion. 

AUTOMOBILES  FOR  SALE  AND 
WANTED 

Both  dealers  and  private  sellers  will 
find  the  high  "attention  value"  of  a  classi- 
fied  advertisement   in   Artland  Magazine 


sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  this  column 
throughout  the  year.  Artland  Magazine 
is  not  thrown  away  after  one  reading. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Partnerships,  investments,  new  ven- 
tures of  all  kinds,  are  better  negotiated 
between  people  of  similar  tastes.  If  you 
have  in  view  any  deal  in  which  you  woujd 
like  to  be  associated  with  another  man 
or  woman  of  culture  and  artistic  outlook, 
a  small  classified  ad.  in  Artland  Maga- 
zine may  bring  you  just  the  associate  you 
seek.  Twenty  words  for  one  dollar,  in 
clear,  large  type  like  this.  The  following 
are  examples  only: 

"Designer  of  gowns  and  children's 
garments,  with  small  clientele,  would 
consider  partnership  with  refined  woman 
who  can  introduce  new  business  and  help 
care  for  small  art  shop." 

"Tea  Room  owner  has  space  to  spare 
and  would  like  to  find  lady  who  would 
take  it  for  Art  Shop,  on  partnership 
basis.     References  exchanged." 

"Lady,  splendid  cook  but  without  bus- 
iness experience,  seeks  partner  with  busi- 
ness head  and  small  capital  to  open  art- 
istic tea-room.  Good)  location  at  low 
rental  available." 

"Music  Teacher,  very  successful  with 
young  children,  would  consider  partner- 
ship with  Dancing  Teacher  in  opening  a 
kindergarten  in  Pasadena." 

"Art  Shop  with  good  kodak  business 
and  picture-framing  equipment  and  cli- 
entele, in  Hollywood,  for  sale  or  rent  on 
very  good  terms  to  one  who  can  show 
ability  to  take  care  of  the  business.  Rea- 
son for  selling:  loss  of  husband." 

HELP  OFFERED  AND  WANTED 
"Young  lady,  American,  offers  her 
services  to  help  in  home  where  refined 
atmosphere  prevails,  and  where  she  could 
devote  four  hours  a  day  to  piano  prac- 
tice." 

"I  would  give  violin  lessons  in  exchange 
for  Spanish." 

Such  advertisements  as  the  above 
(which  are  fictitious  and  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  only)  will  be  found  in  the 
next  issues  of  Artland  Magazine.  The 
rate  is  very  reasonable,  considering  the 
high  quality  circulation  of  the  magazine: 
ten  words  for  fifty  cents. 
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The  Fourth  (generation 

oJT^EN  the  people  of  America  espouse  Art — 
t^l  which  they  are  on  the  eve  of  doing — as 
wholeheartedly  as  they  have  espoused 
other  movements,  the  world  wall  witness 
a  rebirth  of  culture  such  as  it  has  not  experienced 
since  the  days  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  that 
we  shall  cease  to  be  interested  in,  or  to  use,  the 
various  conveniences  which  we  have  accumulated 
through  the  years  of  scientific  and  mechanical  prog- 
pre.ss.  Clocks,  once  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy,  gradu- 
ally found  their  way  into  every  home.  No  one 
nowadays  would  think  of  doing  without  a  watch. 
The  time-piece,  which  has  taught  us  the  worth  of 
our  minutes,  has  not  been  abandoned  for  a  new  fad, 
but  it  is  now  taken  for  granted.  So  the  bathroom, 
and  the  automobile,  and  good  roads,  and  the  migra- 
tion to  summer  and  winter  resorts.  All  these  steps 
are  distinct  advances  upon  practices  of  the  past, 
and  will  continue  to  benefit  mankind  today  and 
tomorrow. 

No  human  being,  however,  can  remain  content 
with  his  past  achievements.  All  the  fun  of  life  is 
in  thinking,  in  ever  approaching  new  problems,  ever 
tackling  fresh  difficulties,  ever  surmounting  greater 
obstacles.  Because  mankind  cannot  stop  thinking, 
it  cannot  stop  adding  to  its  store  of  wealth.  It 
must  go  on  educating  itself  in  one  subject  at  a  time. 
After  the  wave  of  material  improvement  of  the 
years  that  have  just  closed,  what  can  we  do  but 
delve  more  deeply  into  our  very  souls,  and  develop 
the  love  of  the  beautiful? 

The  old  saying  that  "It  takes  four  generations 
to  make  a  gentleman"  might  be  rewritten.  "Three 
generations  of  workers  produce  a  generation  of 
artists."  The  cutnulative  fruits  of  toil  create  com- 
fort and  well-being;  and  in  comfort  and  well-being 
the  mind  turns  to  thoughts  of  beauty,  of  Art. 

Already  the  movement  of  population  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean  affords  clear  evidence  of  the  new 
trend.  Few  families,  having  made  their  pile  in  the 
monotony  of  an  Eastern  factory  town,  are  willing 


to  stay  there  and  contemplate  their  own  past.  They 
are  not  ashamed  of  it.  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but 
what  they  can  be  proud  of;  but  they  cannot  remain 
idle,  and  so  they  flock  to  California,  seeking  a 
greater  tomorrow.  That  they  expect  to  find  here  a 
ready-made  heaven  on  earth  is  not  surprising;  after 
the  first  disappointment,  however,  they  settle  down 
to  mold  their  new  environment  in  the  direction  of 
their  desires. 

Here,  under  our  very  eyes,  a  new-  republic  of  Art 
is  being  born.  Like  the  great  movements  of  the 
past  hundred  years,  this  renaissance  will  have  be- 
hind it  the  full  sympathy  of  an  awakened  world. 
The  multiplying  forces  of  publicity  will  push  it  to 
victory,  and  the  age  of  machinery  and  physical  well- 
being  will  be  crowned  by  the  age  of  beauty,  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  forms  of  Art. 


Qive  Qalifornia  its  Full  Name 


O  mother  likes  to  have  her  child  called  "it." 
No  man  likes  to  receive  mail  with  his 
name  misspelled.  A  person's  name  stands 
for  the  personality  behind  it  as  a  country's 
flag  stands  for  the  country  itself.  There  is  some- 
thing sacred  in  a  name,  the  symbol  of  a  precious 
heritage,  and  our  respect  for  an  individual  begins 
with  the  recognition  that  his  name  is  as  good  as 
ours. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  an  ordinary  name  as 
of  a  noble  one;  but  when  one  happens  to  have 
inherited  one  of  the  finest  names  on  earth,  one 
is  likely  to  attach  even  inore  importance  to  its  pres- 
ervation. Among  the  States  of  this  Union,  none 
can  claim  a  fairer  appellation  than  California.  The 
word  itself  is  music.  It  contains  enough  Spanish 
vowels  to  be  sonorous  and  clear,  enough  "liquids" 
— 1  and  r — to  be  limpid  and  dramatic.  It  starts 
with  an  aggressive  sound,  a  clarion  call ;  it  ends 
with  a  mellow  one,  the  laziness  of  a  sun-baked 
patio.  It  is  easy  to  pronounce,  easy  to  reinember. 
It  is  associated  with  as  much  romance  as  the  name 
of  any  country.  Its  very  origin  is  romantic,  for 
the  word  was  coined,  it  appears,  by  a  Spanish 
novelist  as  synonymous  with  Utopia,  the  Land 
of  Dreams. 

Yet  look  at  it  on  our  postmarks,  on  our  printed 
literature,  on  advertising  matter  that  travels  to 
the  ends  of  the  Continent.  "Cal."  say  some  of 
them ;  "Calif."  say  the  others.  Cal!  Calif!  what 
an  insult  to  the  name  whose  romance  thrills  every- 
one that  first  hears  its  message  to  the  world!  Are 
we  in  such  a  desperate  hurry  that  w-e  must  mutilate 
a  beautiful  name  in  the  very  act  of  making  it 
known  ? 

Let  us  set  the  good  example.  Let  us  write  it 
in  full  every  time,  as  we  speak  it  in  full — "Cali- 
fornia"— with  joy  and  pride  and  with  the  thrill 
of  romance  behind  its  sonorous  Latin  vowels. 
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The  Renaissance  of  zArt  in  the  Qhurches 


By  Paul  D.  Hugon 


[EW  movements  are  more  significant  of  the 
psychology  of  our  age  than  the  sudden  and 
ahnost  hasty  return  of  entire  religious 
bodies  to  an  appreciation  of  the  arts.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  anything  connected  with 
physical  beauty,  be  it  stained  glass,  lighting  efYects. 
incense,  music  or  statuary,  was  under  a  taboo  as 
far  as  the  majority  of  Protestant  churches  were 
concerned.  In  the  search  for  pure  spirituality 
which  had  been  temporarily  obscured  under  a  mass 
of  little  understood  ritual,  the  Reformers  of  the 
early  days  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  religion  a 
severe  and  forbidding  ordeal,  joyless,  frozen.  The 
sense  of  duty,  they  held,  should  be  enough  to  bring 
people  to  church  ;  communion  with  their  own  souls 
should  be  sufficient  to  hold  their  interest ;  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  this  renunciation  of  the 
beautiful  things  of  this  world  has  produced  men 
and  women  who  have  profoundly  affected  the  life 
of  mankind  for  good. 

At  best,  however,  denying  the  use  of  beauty  in 


'The   Good  Shepherd,"  a  stained  glass  luindoiv  by  George 
Mulford  Carpenter,  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Pasadena 


Main  entrance  of  the  fVilshire  Congregational  Church.  Note 
the  beautiful  rose  ivindoiv 


religious  life  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "material" 
is  a  one-sided  argument.  With  the  advent  of  mod- 
ern thought,  a  saner  conception  has  come  to  pre- 
vail among  all  civilized  races — the  idea  of  balance 
between  the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  spiritual. 
Modern  society  aims  to  produce  well  rounded  men 
and  women,  denying  nothing  of  our  inheritance 
of  flesh  and  brain,  nor  minimizing  the  worth  of  our 
spiritual  outlook. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  people  have  rightly 
understood  both  the  need  of  ceremonies  that  satisfy 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  the  fact  that  creeds  are 
not  necessarily  tied  up  with  the  varying  meanings 
of  those  rites.  The  cross,  to  take  only  one  example, 
is  not  exclusively  a  Christian  symbol,  having  been 
in  common  use  long  before  the  days  of  Christianity, 
and  the  use  of  a  cross  on  a  church  edifice  does  not 
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-necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  a  particular  doctrine 
of  salvation,  if  one  prefers  to  construe  it  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  made  human  through  action  in 
Time — which  is  the  true  origin  of  the  symbol. 

There  was  another  reason  why  cold-blooded  for- 
malism couldi  not  long  endure,  especially,  in  a 
climate  like  Southern  California's.  Where  life  is 
an  endless  pageant  of  colors,  where  every  event  of 
public  importance  is  celebrated  in  a  riot  of  song 
and  music,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
church  congregations  to  forsake  the  innocent  joy 
of  beauty  while  at  worship  in  their  churches.  We 
live  fuller  lives  than  did  our  ancestors,  and  art  is 
the  necessary  complement  of  a  life  fully  lived.  It 
might  scandalize  an  old  Puritan  father  to  find  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship  which  he  could  hardly 
distinguish  from  a  Catholic  church,  but  he  would 
soon  recognize  that  the  descendants  of  the  Re- 
formers have  merely  returned  to  the  use  of  a  le- 
gitimate form  of  beauty,  too  hastily  rejected  some 
centuries  ago  along  with  the  creeds  to  which  it 
had  become  attached — for  no  creed  can  survive 
through  many  generations,  or  have  much  influence 
on  men's  lives,  which  fails  to  recognize  that  access 
to  man's  soul  is  largely  through  his  sense  percep- 
tion. 

Los  Angeles,  growing  faster  than  most  com- 
munities, was  destined  to  come  in  at  the  crest  of 
the  wave.  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  a  remarkable 
crop  of  new  church  edifices  which  have  come,  or 
are  soon  coming,  into  use,  representing  every  large 
Christian  and  Jewish  denomination.  Some  of  these 
buildings  are  studied  in  this  article  and  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  Others  unfortu- 
nately are  still  a  few  months  from  completion,  such 
as  the  W^ilshire  Christian  Church  and  the  new  Tem- 
ple Benai-B'rith.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  fact  that  even  the  smallest  com- 
munity churches  that  are  now  springing  all  over 
California  are  notable  for  the  revival  of  pure  archi- 
tectural effects.  The  larger  churches  favor  the  Ro- 
manesque or  basilica  style — a  return  to  simple,  mas- 
sive lines  with  low  arches.  The  smaller  churches 
tend  more  to  the  Spanish  Mission  style,  with  its 
pleasing  cloister  effects  so  well  suited  to  the  climate 
of  Southern  California. 

Generally  speaking,  the  new  churches  of  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity  are  notable  for  the  novel  uses 
made  of  concrete,  usually  reinforced ;  for  the  re- 
turn to  church  towers ;  for  ornamental  ceilings  ;  for 
the  use  of  stained  glass  windows,  and  for  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  of  attaining  the  best  results  with 
organ  music. 

We  wish  we  could  add  that  they  have,  at  last, 
rediscovered  the  greatest  single  desideratum  which 
a  public  monument  should  possess,  of  being  so 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  clear  block,  itself  in  the 
center  of  several  intersections,  that,  it  forms  a 
prefect  vista  from  every  angle  of  approach.  Unfor- 
tunately the  American  business  man's  idea  of  end- 
lessly straight  streets,  intersecting  every  few  hun- 
dred feet  with  other  endlessly  straight  streets,  has 
almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  other  than  hole- 
in-the-wall  locations.  Most  of  the  churches  have 
succeeded  in  placing  themselves  at  a  street  inter- 
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Father  Serra  converting  an  Indian  in  California.   A  beautiful 
stained  glass  luindoiu  by  George  Mulford  Carpenter 
in  the  fVilshire  Congregational  Church 
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Main  auditorium.  H^ilshire  Cnnt/regational  Church,  looking  toward  the  entrance.    Notice  the  gallery  above  the 
narthex  (entrance  lobby),  the  arched  ceiling  of  decorated  beams,  and  the  rose  •u.-indon- 


section,  and  some  have  placed  their  facades  diag- 
onally across  the  best  line  of  approach,  thereby 
remedyingf  by  artificial  means  the  shortag'e  of 
clear  vistas  such  as  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall  and 
the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center  enjoy.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
large  building  will  be  not  only  an  architectural  gem. 
but  one  so  set  that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  distance. 
Paris  and  other  capitals  of  Europe  owe  most  of  their 
impressive  grandeur  to  the  combined  system  of 
boulevard  ap])r()aches  and  circular  open  spaces 
around  the  monuments  that  terminate  each  vista 
Combining  in  one  edifice  the  old  Italian.  Gothic 
and  American  features  of  church  construction,  the 
new  Wilshire  Congregational  church  stands  in 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  location  in 
the  newer  section  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  inter- 
section of  Wilshire  and  Plymouth  Boulevards,  and 
on  a  small  hill  that  commands  a  view  in  every 
direction. 

Allison  and  Allison,  the  architects,  have  succeeded 
in  translating  into  steel  and  concrete  some  of  the 
spirit  of  the  forms  worked  out  in  stone  by  the 
church  builders  of  ages  past.  It  was  their  opinion 
that  no  exact  copy  of  an  ancient  design  would  satis- 
factorily express  the  spirit  and  movement  of  this 
age,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  free  church,  and 
a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  adaptation  of  the  old 
motifs  was  therefore  necessary.    As  will  be  no- 


ticed from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  many 
details  were  borrowed  from  the  strong,  virile  styles 
developed  in  Southern  Italy  about  the  time  of  the 
Crusades ;  other  motifs  were  inspired  by  portions 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  north  of  the  Alps.  All 
were  fused  into  an  architectural  unit,  to  achieve  a 
result  at  once  consonant  with  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Christian  Churh  and  suitable  for  the  modern 
Californian  environment. 

A|)]>roaching  from  either  direction  on  Wilshire 
I)OuIcvard,  one  notices  first  the  magnificent  tower, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  140  feet  above  the  busy 
thoroughfare.  The  tower  is  crowned  at  the  top 
with  a  beautiful  indirectly  illumined  cross  and  forms 
a  distinct  landmark  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day- 
time. 

The  main  auditorium  is  164  feet  long  an<l  60  feet 
wide,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1400  ])ersons.  Over 
the  main  entrance  and  facing  Wilshire  Boulevard 
is  a  beautiful  rose  window  in  deep  shades  of  blue, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  auditorium  are  small  stained 
glass  windows  of  Gothic  design. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  auditorium 
is  the  use  of  two  pulpits,  after  the  custom  fol- 
lowed in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice. 
They  are  built  of  concrete  and  stand  one  on  the 
right,  and  one  on  the  left  side.  One  of  the  pulpits 
is  used  for  preaching  only,  the  other  is  known  as 
the  civic  pulpit. 
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The  private  niedding  chapel  at  the  Wilshire  Congregational  Church,  a  return  to  earlier  ideas 

of  church  construction 


Another  feature  which  is  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention  is  the  very  beautiful,  diminutive  mar- 
riage chapel,  a  return  to  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
practices  of  the  older  churches  in  securing  a  quiet 
corner  for  informal  ceremonies. 

The  Wilshire  Congregational  Church,  which  is 
valued  at  $500,000,  came  into  existence  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Frank  Dyer,  who  came 
to  Los  Angeles  from  Tacoma,  Washington,  only  a 


few  years  ago.  Dr.  Dyer's  work  among  the 
younger  people  finds  further  expression  in  the  Hall 
of  Youth,  a  vast  auditorium  under  the  transept 
portion  of  the  church. 

A  great  organ,  suitable  not  only  for  choir  and 
church  work  but  for  coricert  purposes,  with  an 
echo  organ  in  the  tower  and  connected  with  the 
chimes  in  the  belfry,  is  one  of  the  other  features  of 
which  the  church  has  reason  to  be  proud. 
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Interior,  St.  John's  Church,  looking  toivard  the  altar.   Notice  the  rood  beam  ivilh  I  he  cross  unj  corpus;  notice 
also  the  triptych  above  the  altar,  the  concrete  pulpit,  the  seven  hanging  lamps  in  the  sanctuary, 
symbolizing  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 


In  its  way  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  new  St.  John's  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  an  eleventh 

churches  of  Los  Angeles,  and  one  of  the  most  re-  century  church  at  Toscanclla,  near  Rome,  and  is 

markable  examples  in  the  whole  country,  is  St.  therefore  of  the  purest  Italian  style.    Its  prototype 

John's  Church  (Episcopal)  on  West  Adams  Street  was  of  stone;  St.  John's  is  almost  entirely  of  undis- 

at  Figueroa,  diagonally  across  from  St.  Vincent's  guised  concrete.    Although  its  walls  are  two  and 

(Catholic)  Church  which  is  described  later  in  this  a  half  feet  thick,  it  took  one  hundred  and  fifty 

article.  tons  of  reinforced  steel  to  support  the  structure. 
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The  outside  pulpit  at  St.  John's,  hand  car-ved  by 
Cartaino  Scar  pitta 

The  sum  of  $650,000  was  entirely  raised  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  edifice  before  it  was  consecrated, 
and  the  facade  alone,  which  is  of  tufa  stone,  cost 
$24,000.  Fourteen  sculptors,  under  the  direction 
of  Los  Ang^cles'  Italian  master  Cartaino  Scarpitta, 
worked  for  months  and  months  carving  by  hand 
with  hammer  and  chisel  every  detail  of  the  sculp- 
tures in  the  giant  exterior. 

To  describe  St.  John's  would  require  an  entire 
volume ;  to  complete  the  minor  details,  such  as  the 
filling'  in  of  various  windows  with  stained  glass, 
will  be  the  work  of  years.  The  building  itself 
is  good  for  thousands  of  years,  its  solidity  a  rare 
tribute  to  the  ])ermanency  of  Pacific  Coast  civiliza- 
tion. 

Architecturally,  St.  John's  is  designed  on  what 
is  known  as  the  clerestory  plan.  "Clerestory" 
(l)rc)nouncetl  "clear  stcjry"  and  meaning  just  that) 
is  the  name  given  to  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
upper  part  of  the  structure  is  narrower  than  the 
lower  part,  and  has  windows  which  apparently  be- 
long to  an  upper  story  (sec  exterior  view,  above  the 
sides).    This  type  of  construction  has  the  unique 


advantage,  for  a  church,  of  supplying  light  from 
above,  while  providing,  on  each  side  of  the  sup- 
porting pillars  (see  interior  view  and  compare  it 
with  exterior  view),  narrow  aisles  called  ambula- 
tories (i.  e.  walking  places).  Thus  all  the  pews  are 
in  the  nave  proper,  aflfording  every  member  of  the 
congregation  an  unobstructed  view,  and  the  move- 
ments of  persons  going  to  and  fro,  if  necessary,  do 
not  disturb  the  congregation. 

Suj)porting  the  clerestory  are  twelve  jiillars.  sym- 
bolizing the  twelve  ai)ostles  who  are  the  twelve 
pillars  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave  (the  "nave"  being  the  central 
part  or  part  shaped  like  a  ship,  from  the  Latin 
word  navis,  ship)  is  of  richly  painted  beams,  in  bril- 
liant colors.  This  ceiling  is  an  exact  re])roduction 
of  the  one  at  the  church  of  San  Miniato,  at  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

As  one  approaches  the  building,  several  features 
arrest  the  eye.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  outline 
of  the  whole  building  is  one  :  there  is  no  tower,  there 
is  hardly  anything  that  can  take  the  attention  away 
from  the  severity  of  the  rectangular  mass.  This 
alone  would  mark  St.  John's  as  unique  among  the 
newer  edifices.  Another  feature  is  the  outdoor 
]nil])it  which  is  so  fittingly  embedded  in  one  corner 
of  the  structure  that  one  has  to  think  of  its  use 
before  one  begins  to  wonder  at  its  being  there. 
Following  the  example  of  the  earliest  church  decor- 
ators, the  sculptor  carved  the  face  of  one  of  the 
cherubs  to  represent  his  own  little  boy.  Looking 
up,  one  is  held  spellbound  by  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  great  rose  window  and  the  intricate  detail 
of  its  Christian  symbolism.  But  it  is  the  great 
arch  door  at  the  central  entrance,  with  its  elaborate 
carvings,  which  rivets  the  attention.  There  is  an 
exquisite  Angel  of  Strength  over  the  entrance, 
and  great  bronze  doors  give  access  to  a  narrow 
lobby  or  narthex  leading  into  the  nave. 

Entering  the  church,  one  is  struck  by  a  very 
happy  lighting  effect,  the  sanctuary  being  illum- 
inated from  above  and  thus  standing  out  in  strong 
relief  behind  the  somber  pews  in  the  nave.  The 
communion  rail  is  said  to  be  the  loveliest  thing 
of  its  kind  anywhere.  It  is  made  of  liotticini  mar- 
ble. sup])ortcd  by  little  columns  of  diflferent  colored 
European  marbles  and  by  little  pilasters  of  Bot- 
ticini  marble  with  mosaic  bands.  The  altar  is  made 
of  Kosato  marble,  Verona  red  and  other  marbles 
from  Italy  and  the  Alps  with  bands  of  mosaic.  Be- 
hind it  stands  a  solid  oak  triptych  (three-panel 
])icture)  re])resenting  in  the  center  the  Risen  Christ, 
executed  in  deep  bas-relief  and  modeled  after  Thor- 
waldsen's  Christ;  on  either  side  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church  :  Ambrose.  Gregory,  Augustine  and 
Jerome. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  high  above  one's 
head  (see  accompanying  picture  of  the  interior) 
is  a  massive  rood  beam  with  the  crucifix,  richly 
ornamented  in  color  and  gold.  This  is  made  of  solid 
oak.  and  the  figure  matches  that  of  the  Risen  Christ 
in  the  trij)tych,  both  having  been  carved  by  an 
Oberammergau  pupil  of  Anton  Lang,  the  Christus 
of  the  famous  Passion  Play. 

On  either  side  of  the  chancel,  and  comi)leting  the 
cross  shape  which  was  supposed  to  be  embodied  ir» 
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Exterior,  Ninth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Normandie  Avenue.   This  is  a  brick  building  in  English  style,  ivhich 
harmonizes  ivith  the  architeciu/  e  of  ei  liii/.j-cia>s  resident. at  neighhorliood 


the  design  of  every  Christian  church,  is  a  tiny 
chapel.  One  of  these  is  in  honor  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation  who  fell  in  the  war.  The  statue 
on  the  altar  is  a  gem  of  pure  white  Carrara  marble 
against  a  background  of  gold  leaf  with  Venetian 
red  hangings  on  either  side.  In  the  other  chapel 
stands  what  is  perhaps  the  most  costly  and  the 
handsomest  baptismal  font  in  America.  The  bowl 
is  made  of  a  solid  block  of  Botticini  marble,  and 
is  large  enough  for  a  child  to  be  immersed.  It 
rests  on  a  solid  block  of  Verona  red  and  is  rein- 
forced by  eight  little  twisted  columns  of  Botticini. 
Over  the  font  is  a  canopy  of  solid  oak  lifted  by  a 
ball  and  chain  suspended  from  the  low  ceiling, 
and  inset  with  semi-precious  stones. 

An  uncommon  touch  is  added  to  the  main  edifice 
by  the  use  of  the  space  adjoining  the  building  for 
a  cloister  patio,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  fountain 
built  in  the  head  of  a  column. 

While  St.  John's  does  not  represent  any  radic- 
ally new  or  modern  idea,  it  adapts  itself  admirably 
to  the  surroundings  of  a  California  city,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  section  of  the  city  which  bespeaks  culture 
and  refinement.  St.  John's  is  well  worth  an  after- 
noon visit. 

As  unlike  St.  John's  as  one  church  can  be  from 
another,  is  St.  X'incent's  Catholic  church  which 
faces  St.  John's  diagonally  across  West  Adams  at 


Fif^ueroa.  St.  Vincent's,  built  after  the  plans  of 
Albert  C.  Martin,  a  Los  Angeles  architect,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Spanish  Colonial  style.  The  elab- 
orate intricacy  of  its  every  detail,  as  far  at  least 
as  the  facade  and  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  con- 
cerned, reminds  one  of  the  cathedrals  of  Mexico, 
and  is  hardly  to  be  matched  in  this  country.  One 
glance  at  the  exterior  will  disclose  an  architectural 
device  which  is  rich  in  value,  yet  achieved  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  design  :  The  base  of  the  tower 
is  entirely  plain,  so  that  the  carvings  of  the  facade 
are  in  no  competition  with  distracting  elements  too 
close  to  them.  They  end  where  the  carvings  of 
the  tower  begin,  thus  securing  for  each  piece  the 
attention  which  it  deserves,  while  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  ensemble.  At  the  other  end  of  the  edi- 
fice, a  vast  tiled  dome  stands  in  solitary  grandeur. 

The  entrance  facade  is  richly  ornamented  with 
features  peculiar  to  the  style,  and  contains  five 
niches  for  varisnis  saints.  Nestling  close  against  it 
stands  the  170  foot  tower,  which  covers  a  square 
twenty  feet  each  way.  The  tower  rises  to  its  full 
height  in  three  successive  tiers,  changing  as  it 
goes  from  a  square  to  an  octagon,  'i'he  up])crmost 
stage  is  ca])pe(l  by  a  glazed  tile  cu])ola,  terminating 
with  a  cross.  A  similar  method  was  followed  in  the 
design  of  the  dome,  which  starts  as  a  square  38 
feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  to  an  octagon.  The 
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Moll  Pholo 

Interior,  St.  Vincent's  Church,  looking  from  the  altar  toivard  the  main  entrance.   Note  the  organ  and  choir  loft', 
and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  on  the  pillars  and  ivall.   These  are  of  colored  mosaics 


dome  is  ribbed  at  the  angles  in  stone,  and  sur- 
faced with  ribbed  Mexican  tile  in  polychrome  of 
varied  design.  The  shell  of  the  cupola  is  constructed 
of  concrete  and  terminates  with  a  lantern  built  of 
stone. 

Elaborate  details  mark  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing as  well  as  the  exterior.  Except  for  the  large 
pillars,  which  are  square  and  massive,  there  is  hardly 
a  part  of  the  structure  which  is  not  richly  decor- 


ated with  carvings.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the 
fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross  in  colored  mosaics, 
placed  upon  the  piers  supporting  the  clerestory. 
This  pictorial  narrative  of  the  last  days  of  Christ, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  picturesque  ritual  in  the 
Catholic  churches,  is  one  that  church  edifices  of 
the  Evangelical  persuasions  might  well  envy,  while 
unwilling  to  copy  it.  Without  distracting  the  at- 
tention from  the  altar,  which  is  the  main  feature 
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of  the  Catholic  liturg-y,  the  stations  of  the  cross 
tend  to  carry  into  every  corner  of  the  building  an 
atmosphere  of  reverence. 

Neither  the  stained  glass  windows,  nor  the  main 
altar  and  side  altars,  are  yet  in  their  definite  form, 
although  the  casual  observer  would  never  notice 
the  fact. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  the  building  made 
it  necessary  to  adopt  novel  means  of  combating 
echoes  which  would  have  interfered  with  the  preach- 
ing and  the  conduct  of  the  services.  E.xtensive 
tests  were  made  to  produce  a  special  plaster  which 
would  absorb  sound  waves,  thus  preventing  echoes 
from  arising,  and  this  acoustic  plaster,  eight  times 
as  absorbent  as  ordinary  plaster,  is  very  success- 
fully used  at  St.  Vincent's.  Another  novelty  in  the 
way  of  construction  materials  is  the  use  of  syn- 
thetic limestone  for  the  e.xterior  car\ings. 


Thirteenth  Church  of  Christ,  Siientist,  in  the  Hollyiaood 
foothills 


St.  Vincent's  is  a  gift  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Doheny,  and  cost  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Few  l)uilding  enterjirises  could  be  more  replete 
with  aesthetic  possibilities  than  that  of  erecting  a 
ciiurch  of  goodly  size  on  one  of  those  delightfully 
wooded  streets  that  ascend  the  slope  to  the  base 
of  the  uKnintains  overlooking  Hollywood.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  site  is  well  up  the  slope 
so  that  the  mountains  form  an  immediate  back- 
ground for  the  building  from  all  that  large  area  of 
undulating  terrain  falling  away  gently  to  the  sea. 


Few  cities  in  America  have  a  more  lovely  natural 
setting  than  has  Hollywood,  forming  as  it  does 
one  of  that  city's  most  distinctive  charms. 

To  possess  such  a  site  fell  within  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  Thirteenth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist. 

The  task  of  erecting  the  new  church  was  an  in- 
triguing one  from  the  outset,  and  it  grew  increas- 
ingly more  so  as  the  ideals  and  conceptions  of  the 
Church  officers  a])proached  crystallization.  Their 
ambition  was  to  secure  for  their  congregation  a 
church  structure  of  quality  and  beauty,  expressive 
of  the  thought  of  our  own  time  rather  than  follow 
too  definitely  some  architectural  tradition,  how- 
ever worthy  of  another  time.  Of  such  traditions 
there  are  many — and  beautiful  ones — each  carry- 
ing a  message  of  the  life  and  the  thought  that  pro- 
duced it.  Their  wish  was  for  a  building  not  of  ne- 
cessity totally  like  or  totally  unlike  other  bulidings, 
but  rather  one  that  should  meet  ])ractically  and 
fully  the  particular  needs  of  the  Church,  should  be 
])lcasing  in  |)roportion  and  design,  with  a  definite 
sense  of  being  indigenous  to  California,  appropri- 
ately adjusted  to  its  foothill  site. 

It  was  early  decided  to  construct  the  building  of 
reinforced  concrete  throughout,  leaving  upon  the 
walls  the  natural  expression  of  the  material  itself — 
the  form  marks — and  covering  the  roofs  with  tiles 
slightly  variegated  in  colors  of  light  browns  and 
reds. 

The  church  being  located  in  a  residential  district, 
it  was  desired  that  it  should  take  its  place  unosten- 
tatiously and  quietly  in  its  environment  and  this 
wish  led  in  a  large  measure  to  the  use  of  the  smaller 
one  and  two  story  motifs  and  the  loggia  at  the 
front,  elements  almost  domestic  in  scale,  which 
serve  to  neutralize  the  rather  overpowering  effect 
that  would  have  obtained  had  the  large  auditorium 
been  brought  more  definitely  through  to  the  front. 
From  the  general  street  view  of  the  passerby,  there- 
fore, the  building  seems  perhaps  less  an  intrusion  in 
such  a  district  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

The  ceiling  over  the  center  of  the  auditorium 
is  -K)  ft.  in  height,  enriched  with  cofiFers  or  deeply 
moulded  ])anels,  ])ainted  and  gilded  in  the  manner 
of  the  more  restrained  Italian  Renaissance  ceilings 
of  the  16th  century.  The  portions  at  each  end  of 
the  auditorium,  immediately  over  the  terraced  sec- 
tions of  the  seats,  take  the  form  of  a  great  barreled 
vault;  they  reduce  the  apparent  length  of  the  room, 
add  somewhat  of  architectural  interest,  and  afford 
an  adequate  setting  for  the  large  rose  or  wheel 
windows  which  are  carried  out  in  carved  stone  and 
colored  glass.  W  hile  these  afford  light  and  enrich- 
ment to  this  portion  of  the  interior,  the  main  source 
of  light  is  from  high  up  in  the  rear  wall  of  the 
auditorium,  falling  over  the  shoulders  'of  the  major 
I)ortion  of  the  congregation. 

How  successfully  the  architects,  Allison  &  Alli- 
son, have  contrived  to  solve  the  problem,  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  photograph  of  the 
exterior  of  the  edifice. 

It  would  be  possible  and  easy  to  multiply  ex- 
ami)les  indefinitely,  for  Los  .\ngeles  and  its  vicinity 
is  now  witnessing  a  revival  of  Church  art  unpre- 
cedented  since  the   Middle  Ages,  and  achieving 
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Interior,  First  Baptist  Church,  Pasadena 

results  with  a  speed  and  thoroughness  of  which  the 
Middle  Ages  would  not  have  dreamed.  One  year, 
two  years  at  most,  and  a  monument  that  will  stand 
for  centuries  is  completed  in  the  perfection  of  all 
its  details.  One  outstanding  example  is  the  beau- 
tiful Catholic  Church  at  Beverly  Hills,  which  was 
planned,  financed,  built  and  consecrated  all  within 
twelve  months.  Jackie  Coogan,  May  McAvoy,  Ben 
Turpin,  and  other  motion  ])icture  celebrities,  con- 
tributed large  sums  for  si)ecific  purposes,  one  pay- 
ing for  the  altar,  another  for  the  seats,  a  third  for 
the  priest's  bouse,  and  so  on.  The  church  is  in 
Mission  style,  with  cloisters  between  the  main 
building  and  the  pastor's  residence.  Another  strik- 
ing instance  is  the  Sinai  Temple,  opened  for  wor- 
ship only  a  week  or  so  ago.  The  Hollywood  Pres- 
byterian Church,  with  its  beautiful  set  of  chimes 
which  are  played  daily  so  that  all  persons  on  their 
way  to  work  are  cheered  by  the  crystal  clearness 
of  the  carillon  ;  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  Scien- 
tist on  West  Adams  Street;  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Santa  Monica ;  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  Hope  Street  with  its  extensive  social 
service  facilities ;  these  and  many  others  should 
have  a  place  in  a  complete  record. 

To  the  world  outside,  Los  Angeles  has  long  stood 
— rightly  or  wrongly — for  all  that  was  daring  and 
unconventional,  and  for  much  that  was  undesiral)le. 
The  objectionable  side  of  the  picture  has  so  often 
been  presented  that  it  is  time  to  show  the  other 
side.  Both  are  manifestations  of  that  healthiest  of 
realities — a  youthful,  enthusiastic,  creative  spirit 
seeking  an  outlet.  To  a  conspicuous  few,  that  may 
mean  lack  of  moral  restraint ;  to  the  sane  majority 
it  means  the  rebirth  of  art,  the  opening  of  pent  u]) 
treasures  of  expression  in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful. 


"Martha,"  a  stained  glass  uuindoiv  hy  George  Mulford  Carpenter 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Pasadena 
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The  Spirit  of  Christian  ^Architecture 

By  F.  J.  DE  St.  v.  Schwankovsky 

Head  of  Art  Deparlment,  Manual  Arts  High  School 


Christian  Architecture  has  always  been  under 
the  necessity  of  reflecting  perfectly  the  spirit  of  the 
religion  it  served.  The  variety  in  church  architec- 
ture, therefore,  shows  us  how  diflferent  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  l^een  in  different  ages. 

In  the  first  marvelous  strength  of  the  earliest 
Christian  faith,  wc  find  simplicity  and  directness 
expressed  in  the  churches.  The  Roman  Basilica  or 
public  hall,  and  the  Roman  Baptistry  or  public 
bath,  were  the  inspirations  for  Christian  church 
design.  The  basilica  found  favor  in  Italy  and 
Northern  Europe  and  was  the  foundation  for 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  developments.  The  bap- 
tistry was  adopted  in  the  East  and  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  Greek  Catholic  Church.  The 
Mohammedans,  after  conquering  Constantinople, 
took  the  Byzantine  Church  of  St.  Sophia  for  the 
model  for  mosque  design. 

Hence  Christian  churches  in  Europe  are  general- 
ity modifications  of  the  basilica  and  Mohammedan 
mosques  and  Christian  churches  East  of  Italy  (and 
a  few  in  Italy  also)  are  of  the  baptistry  type. 

Controversy  and  discussion  and  elaborate  com- 
plications later  came  into  the  Church  and  the  first 
simple,  direct  s])irit  of  Christianity  was  obscured. 
This  was  reflected  in  church  architecture.  First 
came  the  heavy,  staunch  Romanesque  towers  and 
vaults.  We  see  a  curious  phenomenon  at  this  peri- 
od. For  the  first  time  in  its  history  Europe  sprouts 
towers.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Nature-gods  dwelt 
close  to  the  earth,  and  the  temples  to  these  gods 
were  not  high,  but  in  adoration  of  the  "Father  in 
Heaven"  sprang  up  aspiring  spires  which  grew 
more  and  more  complicated  and  daring  in  design 
as  the  Gothic  style  developed. 

The  Gothic  spirit  was  "other  worldly."  It  was 
impious  to  study  Nature.  This  life  was  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  next  and  not  worth  much  attention. 
Social  and  political  reforms  were  absent  and  man 
scorned  the  world  and  turned  away  from  it.  So  this 
architecture  developed  the  perpendicular  line  to  ex- 
cess. Later  Gothic  or  Flamboyant  architecture  was 
as  unpractical  as  the  religion  it  served.  The  flying 
buttress  had  to  be  used,  like  a  crutch,  to  hold  up  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Gothic  cathedrals.  The  hor- 
rible side  of  Gothic  Christianity  is  found  expressed 
on  the  churches  in  gargoyles  and  devils  and  sculp- 
tured scenes  of  torture  in  the  nether  world. 

Then  with  the  Renaissance  came  daring  new 
studies  of  Nature  and  practical  advance.  Paper 


manufacture,  printing,  exploration  by  Columbus 
and  others,  humanism,  reforms,  scientific  advance, 
interest  in  this  life  and  this  world,  were  expressed 
in  Renaissance  Architecture  by  the  insistent  horri- 
zontal  line.  Cornices,  balconies,  heavy  mouldings 
accented  the  horizontal.  Towers  became  less  cus- 
tomary; Domes  had  a  collar  which  created  horri- 
zontal  accents: 

The  Renaissance  spirit  dex  clojjed  in  a  too  worldly 
direction  and  ended  with  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  baroque  and  rococo,  in  materialistic  science 
and  philosophy.  The  prevalent  over-confidence  in 
physical  force  and  selfish  brain  power  formed  a 
logical  end  in  the  world  war. 

The  modern  spirit  is  revealed  in  architecture 
adapted  to  steel  and  concrete  construction.  Again 
we  find  the  perpendicular  predominant,  showing  a 
new  spiritual  aspiration.  These  new  "aspiring 
spires"  are  often  on  commercial  structures.  This 
shows  that  our  religious  ideals  are  to  be  embodied 
in  business  this  time,  as  well  as  in  religious  life. 

New  Christian  churches  in  Los  Angeles  are  not 
Gothic  or  Renaissance — not  the  reflection  of  the 
intolerant  superstitious  Christianity  of  the  middle 
ages,  nor  the  reflection  of  the  worldiness  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age,  we  feel 
affinity  with  the  primitive.  The  highly  complicated, 
finished,  fully  realized,  art  of  the  high  Greek,  Roman, 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods  repel  us  or  leave  us 
cold  today. 

Our  designers  seek  to  be  original  and  get  inspira- 
tion from  primitive  or  even  savage  arts.  Not  only 
])rehistoric  Greek,  not  only  pre-Raphaelite  Italian 
but  Aztec,  Mayan,  African  primitives  inspire  the 
artist  of  today  and  our  new  churches  show  this 
occult  affinity.  It  is  from  the  earliest  Christian 
l>asilicas  that  our  architects  get  many  inspirations. 
The  Romanesque  interests  others;  but  the  Flam- 
boyant Gothic  and  high  Renaissance  style  is  not 
used  at  this  time.  We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new 
epoch  and  we  feel  inspired  by  the  pioneering,  fresh 
art  spirit  of  other  primitives.  And  we  seek  to  free 
Christianity  of  its  incrustations  and  baroque 
barnacles  and  to  have  it  simple,  direct,  powerful  to 
help  us  to  further  progress. 

It  is  a  spiritual  law  that  our  church  architecture 
shall  express  the  reigning  spirit  in  our  religion — the 
character  and  quality  of  our  ideals. 
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The  Qlory  of  Stained  Qlass 

By  George  Mulford  Carpenter 


Many  wonderful  churches  are 
being  built  in  this  country  and 
in  our  own  cities  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Pasadena  today,  and 
it  is  my  purpose  and  desire  to 
magnify  their  beauty  by  in- 
stalling in  these  edifices  beauti- 
ful stained  glass  windows  that 
will  of)m]iare  favorably  with 
the  windows  in  the  old  cathe- 
drals in  European  countries, 
that  our  churches  may  be  a 
lasting  symbol  of  the  creative 
genius  of  America.  To  me  the 
placing  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows in  our  already  architec- 
turally beautiful  churches  is 
like  adding  the  jewels  to  a 
golden  crown  ;  their  brilliancy 
and  fire  make  it  a  thing  alive. 

It  may  interest  Artland  read- 
ers to  know  something  of  how 
these  windows  are  designed 
and  made.  After  the  subject 
is  selected  the  artist  makes  a 
detailed  sketch  to  scale,  then 
draws  a  full  size  cartoon,  which 
shows  exactly  the  shape  and 
size  of  each  individual  i)iece  of 
glass  and  lead  lines.  Many 
artists  make  only  the  sketch 
and  cartoon,  leaving  the  selec- 
tion of  glass  to  the  glass  cut- 
ter. But  I  prefer  to  select 
every  piece  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
just  the  right  color  and  value 
of  all  the  glass  used.  As  the 
antique  glass  is  taken  from  the 
cases  and  placed  upon  a  table 
or  bench,  as  one  puts  paint 
upon  a  palette,  I  decide  upon 
the  color  I  want  to  use.  I  then 
take  the  pattern  down  from  the 
easel  and  place  it  upon  the  par- 
ticular spot  on  the  sheet  of 
glass  where  I  have  found  just 
the  right  tone,  as  the  antique 
glass  shades  from  light  to  dark 
because  of  the  unequal  thick- 
ness. One  can  almost  model 
the  folds  in  drapery  and  show 
shadows  by  care  in  selecting 
glass.  One  cannot  get  too 
much  color  in  the  window,  pro- 
vided tone  values  are  studied. 
As  each  pattern  is  taken  down, 
it  is  replaced  by  the  cut  piece 
of  glass. 

When    all    the    glass  is  se- 


lected and  cut,  and  held  upon 
the  glass  easel  by  melted  wax, 
a  mat  or  coating  of  a  brown 
mi.xture  is  put  on  which  dries 
almost  immediately;  this  is 
then  etched  or  rubbed  off, 
using  brush,  fingers,  cloth,  or 
sponge  to  give  the  desired  ef- 
fect of  glass  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  elements  for  per- 
haps centuries,  which  gives  the 
beautiful  patina  or  whitish 
coating.  The  heads,  hands, 
feet  and  draperies  are  painted ; 
then  the  entire  window  is  taken 
down  and  the  pieces  fired  in  a 
kiln,  so  that  all  the  designs  are 
fused  with  the  glass.  It  can- 
not then  even  be  scratched  off 
with  steel.  The  pieces  are  then 
again  assembled  and  glazed  or 
])ut  together  by  leads  of  vari- 
ous widths  and  cemented  to 
make  it  water  tight. 

.\  stained  glass  w  i  n  d  o  w 
should  be  a  glory  of  dancing 
warm  lights.  The  small  bits  of 
glass  should  vibrate  and  appear 
a  glimmering  mass  of  melting 
color,  like  a  minor  symphony. 
.•\s  light  seems  to  devour  black, 
the  thick  lead  lines  only  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  glass. 

A  good  window  should  be 
almost  barbaric  in  its  splendor, 
as  the  action  of  time  is  sure  to 
tone  it  down.  The  great  law 
of  radiation  of  color  in  light 
can  be  seen  particularly  well  in 
the  "rose  windows,"  as  one  can 
be  made  to  radiate  intense  blue, 
another  a  deep  magenta  pur- 
ple, or  the  rich  glow  of  old 
wine.  In  the  "King  David" 
window  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Pasadena,  I  fused 
cut  glass  jewels  in  the  crown, 
halo  and  part  of  the  drapery  to 
enhance  its  brilliancy. 

The  present  manner  of  build- 
ing private  homes  aflfords  won- 
derful opportunity  for  stained 
glass  windows  with  medallions, 
or  coats  of  arms,  also  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  century 
quarries,  which  give  a  naive 
clarity  and  charm. 
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Is  (^hurch  oJMusic  on  the  ^Decline? 

By  Carolyn  Pearson 


i^t^flHAT  is  the  present  tendency  in  Church 
A/s^M  music?  Is  it  toward  more  congregational 
^^^/^  singing  or  toward  paid  choirs?  Is  it  to- 
^^^^^^  ward  accompanied  or  unaccompanied  sing- 
ing? Is  it  toward  greater  use  of  the  organ  or  of 
orchestras?  Is  it  toward  jazz  and  novelty  or  toward 
a  return  to  older  and  more  dignified  traditions? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  would  be  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  the  Church  itself,  of  its 
methods  of  approach,  of  its  conceptions  as  to  its 
function  in  the  world,  for  church  music,  at  least 
as  much  as  church  architecture,  reflects  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Church.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  Protestant  churches  have  not  made  uu 
their  minds  definitely  whether  their  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  religion  or  merely  an  entertainment.  It 
is  true  that  some  well-intentioned  bodies  of  people 
believe  religion  can  be  made  attractive,  and  seek 
in  jazz  and  n'ovies  a  means  of  bringing  the  young 
people  within  the  sphere  Avhere  the  church's  in- 
fluence will  be  felt.  How  far  they  succeed  in  con- 
verting the  sinner  by  these  means,  and  how  far  they 
unknowingly  turn  away  the  real  worshiper,  is  a 
moot  question. 

All  psychologists  and  philosophers  agree  that,  if 
all  non-esentials  were  eliminated,  religion  could  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  Reverence.  Concep- 
tions as  to  the  object  of  reverence  may  vary  in- 
definitely ;  ideas  of  what  pleases  the  Deity  are  as 
extensive  as  mankind  itself;  but  without  Reverence 
there  can  be  no  religion. 

Another  fact  on  which  students  of  human  nature 
are  agreed,  is  that  no  thought  really  penetrates 
man's  consciousness,  unless  such  thought  has  found 
some  active  expression.  Merely  to  look  or  listen 
is  not  conducive  to  thoroughgoing  conviction : 
human  beings  crave  action,  and  must  participate  in 
the  action.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  older 
churches  attached  so  much  importance  to  cere- 
monial in  which  the  people  had  a  share :  making 
the  congregation  alternately  stand  and  sit  and  kneel 
and  perform  various  bowings,  crossings,  and  so  on, 
was  excellent  psychology,  inasmuch  as  it  made  of 
the  individual  an  active  participant  in  the  ritual, 
and  not  merely  an  onlooker.  It  was  this  very  sound 
psychology  which  led  to  the  revival  of  congrega- 
tional singing,  and  every  new  movement  which 
aims  to  reach  the  crowd  begins  with  some  such 
kind  of  group  action. 

If  the  congregation  is  to  sing,  it  must  have 
simple  tunes ;  hence  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  in 
the  primitive  worship  of  the  earliest  Christian 
Church  as  well  as  in  Salvation  Army  and  other 
revivals,  toward  the  use  of  secular  melodies  already 
known  to  the  people.  It  is  stated  authoritatively 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  catacombs,  the  first 
Christians  brought  into  the  church  meetings  tunes 
that  were  going  the  round  of  the  streets,  tunes  that 
often  were  accompanied  by  words  of  a  very  un- 
desirable nature.     They  took  the  popular,  well- 


known  melodies  of  the  time  and  set  to  them  new 
words  of  a  religious  character,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  exert  a  better  influence  and  teach  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.  The  Evangelical  churches  of  today  use 
much  the  same  method,  which  accounts,  largely, 
for  the  tendency  toward  "jazz"  in  sacred  music.  It 


The  altar  of  St.  Paul's  Church  (Episcopal) 


is  granted  that  music  with  strong  rhythm  and 
catchy  melody  is  a  good  antidote  for  sleep  and  puts 
a  man  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  set  nolile  words  to  "jazzy"  melodies  and  have 
them  retain  their  nobility.  It  is  also  questionable 
which  has  the  most  importance,  the  tunes  or  the 
words.  I'\)r  examjjle,  much  of  the  pernicious  and 
salacious  secular  music  of  today  is  allowed  in  the 
homes  of  respectable  people  because,  as  1  have 
heard  mothers  say  when  questioned,  "My  children 
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■don't  understand  or  pay  any  attention  to  the 
words,  it  is  the  melody  that  appeals  to  them." 
Think  over  the  situation  and  be  honest — which 
comes  to  your  mind  first,  the  words  of  the  song  you 
sing  or  the  melodies? 

This  may  have  been  the  thought  which  the 
Fathers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  into 
consideration  in  the  early  centuries  when  Saint 
Ambrose  and  later  Saint  Gregory  started  reforms 
with  the  result  that  only  music  of  a  simple,  digni- 
fied, worshipful  quality  was  retained. 

With  the  coming  of  notation  and  more  musical 
learning,  embellishments  suggestive  of  secular 
music  again  crept  in.  Polyphonic  music — meaning 
melody  against  melody — came  into  existence.  This 
was  of  a  very  intellectual  type,  but  composers  in 
their  enthusiasm  to  show  their  skill  and  unite  many 
melodies,  combined  secular  with  sacred  songs,  using 
the  words  as  well  as  the  notes  of  each  and  retain- 
ing the  title  of  the  profane.  For  example,  there 
was  "The  mass  of  the  Red  Nose."  These  com- 
posers had  no  profane  intentions  and  probably 
thought,  as  did  the  early  Christians,  that  the  secular 
was  purified  by  its  combination  with  the  sacred, 
but  the  results  were  bad.  Therefore,  in  the  16th 
century  another  reformation  began.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  famous  Council  of  Trent,  many  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  for  abolishing 
all  music  from  the  service,  except  simple  chant  in 
unison.  But  a  few  music  loving  cardinals  begged 
that  judgment  be  suspended  until  a  mass  couJd  be 
written  which  would  prove  beyond  doubt  that  m.u:-ic 
did  not  interfere  with  the  true  office  of  the  Church. 
This  commission  was  given  to  Palestrina,  to  v^'hom 
the  Gregorian  mode  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
Catholic  creed.  He  wrote  several  masses,  among 
them  the  famous  mass  "To  Pope  Marcellus,"  which 
proved  beyond  question  the  value  of  music  to  en- 
hance the  ritual. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  something  regarding 
Gregorian  music,  which  is  music  in  subjection  to 
rite  and  liturgy.  It  had  no  fixed  ryhthm,  the  rule 
being  to  sing  the  words  as  you  would  speak  them, 
the  pauses  determined  by  the  sense  of  the  words 
and  the  necessity  for  taking  breath.  No  florid 
passages  nor  repetitions  were  allowed.  The  com- 
pass seldom  extended  over  an  octave  and  a  hall, 
and  properly  Gregorian  music  should  be  unaccom- 
panied. This  is  the  only  kind  of  music  prescribed 
for  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  enforce  it,  but  a  compromise 
was  reached  about  twelve  years  ago  called  the  ]Mf)tu 
Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X,  which  stood  for  the  simpli- 
fication of  church  music,  but  did  not  adhere  sti  ictly 
to  the  old  Gregorian  mode. 

A  very  great  step  in  church  music  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Oratorio.  The  descendants  of  the  early 
Christians,  being  mostly  of  the  humble  clashes,  slill 
clung  to  their  theatrical  representations,  taken  from 
pagan  methology.  To  counteract  this  and  make  the 
Christian  religion  more  attractive,  the  Farhers  of 
the  Church  gave  plays  based  upon  the  scriptures. 
This  movement  was  so  popular  that  the  churches 
became  overcrowded  and  stages  were  erected  in 
the  streets,  which  allowed  profane  elements  to 
founded  by  Saint  Phillip  Neri,  who  gave  the  vvords 
of  the  scriptures  musical  settings.    These  perfor- 


mances being  held  in  the  oratory  of  the  churcli 
where  called  Oratorios.  This  form  of  sacred  music 
is  now  non-sectanan. 

Protestant  Church  music  began  with  IMarcin 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.  While  holding  closely 
to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church,  Luthi^-r  made  tlie 
people's  part  more  prominent  by  means  o{  con- 
gregational singing.  He  collected  all  the  availal^Ie 
hymns,  wrote  new  ones,  and  set  them  to  melodies 
which  were  rhythmic  and  vigorous.  Prev'ous 
church  music  had  been  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  Luther 
used  the  vernacular,  which  in  itself,  was  a  great 
stride,  as  people  are  naturally  more  interested  in 
anything  they  can  understand.  These  hymns  were 
later  called  "Chorals"  and  became  the  nucleous  of 
Protestant  church  music.  Luther  also  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the  organ, 
although  this  instrument,  in  a  crude  form,  had  long 
been  associated  with  religion. 

In  this  country  the  deplorable  condition  of  church 
music  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  early  settlers 
were  chiefly  followers  of  Calvin,  who  feared  all  that 
appealed  to  the  senses  and  through  anxiety  to 
reform  bad  practices  in  the  Church,  over  reached 
and  destroyed  all  beauty. 

As  recently  as  1713,  when  the  first  organ  was 
installed  in  Christ  Church,  Boston,  a  wealthy  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  horrified  at  the  pagan  in- 
vention, ofifered  to  hand  over  the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune  to  the  Church  if  he  were  only  allowed  to 
"dump  the  unhallowed  instrument  into  Boston 
Harbor." 

The  success  of  the  gospel  hymns  of  Moody  and 
Sankey  acted  as  an  incentive  to  many  inferior  com- 
posers to  commercialize  church  singing.  Every 
Evangelistic  campaign  brings  forth  two  or  three 
outstanding  hymns  which  lead  to  the  publication 
of  a  new  book.  In  these  books  the  cheap,  trashy, 
but  "catchy"  songs  are  printed  on  the  front  pages 
in  large  type,  while  the  really  good  ones  are  rela- 
gated  to  the  back  pages  in  small  print.  This  process 
enriches  the  publisher  and  impoverishes  the 
churches  by  steadily  lowering  the  standard  of  their 
music.  Unscrupulous  publishing  houses  have  also 
put  forth  monthly  bulletins  containing  eight  or  ten 
anthems  of  which  only  One  or  two  are  worthy  mate- 
rial. These  bulletins  cost  fifty  cents ;  good  octavo 
anthems  may  be  purchased  for  eight  or  ten  cents, 
the  copy.  We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  some 
publishing  houses  are  producing  better  bulletins  and 
that  the  general  trend  is  toward  improvement. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  often  easy  to  find 
more  of  the  true  Church  spirit  of  the  olden  days  in 
the  moving  picture  theatre  of  today  than  in  many 
of  the  smaller  churches  which  strive  to  compete 
with  this  formidable  rival  for  the  attendance  of 
Sunday  crowds.  While  the  Churches  were  drifting 
away  from  ceremonial,  the  movies  were  making  full 
use  of  its  appealing  methods :  the  organ  first  ceased 
to  be  exclusively  associated  with  the  church,  and 
helped  to  fill  the  theatre.  To  this  we  must  largely 
ascribe  the  regrettable  practice,  so  noticeable  in 
the  churches,  of  indulging  in  chatter  while  the 
organ  is  playing.  The  movies  took  from  the  old 
churches  their  light  efifects,  their  colored  lights  and 
even  their  stained  glass  windows,  to  which  the 
churches  are  only  now  returning,  in  somewhat 
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belated  competition  ;  they  took  the  flowers,  the  ricli 
drapes  and  decorations,  the  majestic  architecture, 
even  the  incense  or  otlier  perfume.  And,  in  truth, 
what  is  the  avcrag^e  ])oi)ular  motion  ])icture  drama 
but  a  very  commonplace  though  sensational  ser- 
nifjn.  always  pointing  some  trite  moral  such  as  the 
old-fashioned  country  preacher  might  well  draw 
for  his  audience? 

If  the  jjcople  find  in  the  movies  all  the  sense 
appeal  which  is  essential  to  their  appreciation  of  a 
moral  lesson,  and  if  the  churches  persist  in  refusing 
them  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  actively  in  the 
service,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  that  the  movies 
draw  most  of  the  patronage  away  from  the 
churches  ? 

That  is  the  endless  circle  in  which  the  churches 
have  to  live :  the  church  must  be  attractive,  in  the 
l>hysical  sense  of  the  word,  or  it  will  lose  its  con- 
gregation :  but  if  it  makes  itself  too  attractive  phy- 
sically, it  soon  loses  the  reverential  s])irit  which  is 
the  church's  scjle  reason  for  existing. 

The  balance  between  these  conflicting  elements 
is  being  found  today.  Professional  choirs  are  being 
trained  in  most  of  the  principal  churches  as  fast  as 
funds  are  available,  ^\'ith  the  professional  choir, 
with  good  organ  music,  with  good  architecture,  good 
preaching,  and  various  forms  of  art,  the  better  ele- 
ment can  be  retained  in  the  churches  without  loss 
of  self-respect.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of 
the  Community  Singing  movement  of  the  World 
War.  it  is  now  universally  recognized  that  the  con- 
gregation should  unite  their  voices  in  sex  eral  hymns 
at  least,  thus  securing  that  active  ])artici])ation  in 
the  service  which  is  demanded  by  sdiind  jisychol- 
ogy.  The  smaller  church,  which  has  not  made  up 
its  mind  either  to  accejjt  modern  psychology  in  its 
methods,  or  to  recognize  the  value  of  art.  and 
which  is  frantically  striving  to  provide  cheap  enter- 
tainment in  comjjetition  with  the  moving  picture 
show  around  the  corner,  will  find  itself  surely  and 
rapidly  eliminated,  for  it  is  not  truly  serving  Relig- 
ion if  it  fails  to  i)romote  the  spirit  of  Reverence. 

Most  of  these  difficulties  are  naturally  not  found 
in  the  older  liturgical  Churches,  such  as  the  Catho- 
lic. Episccjjjal,  and  Hebrew,  whose  services  are 
almost  entirely  standardized.  The  music  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  today  almost  unlimited.  The 
old  concert  masses  of  the  period  of  Mozart  and 
Shubert  have  been  cut  down,  repetitions  removed 
and  arranged  so  that  they  are  cpiitc  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  the  newer  comi)osers. 
many  of  whom  are  American,  nearly  all  write  in  a 
simplified  manner,  according  to  the  wishes  (jf  the 
Church.  The  Orthodox  Hebrew  Temple  retains  its 
old  traditional  forms,  but  the  reformed  church  has 
added  some  congregational  singing,  quartets  and 
octets. 

Boy  choirs  are  no  longer  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  Episcopal  service,  but  are  found  in  many 
other  churches.  Girl  choirs  are  also  growing  and 
in  some  instances  takinqf  the  place  of  boy  choirs,  as 
girls  are  easier  to  obtain  and  control.  The  A  Ca- 
pella — a  chorus  of  mixed  voices  unaccfjmpanied — 
is  desirable  but  difficult  to  obtain  and  direct.  One 
of  the  most  popular  and  efTective  forms  of  church 
music  is  the  chorus  choir  of  mixed  voices. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  ])assing,  that  the  most  impres- 


sive ceremonies,  and  those  from  which  the  congre- 
gation ap])ears  to  derive  the  greatest  sense  of  relig- 
ious satisfaction,  are  those  in  which  the  jjriest  or 
minister,  and  the  congregation,  alternate  in  chant- 
ing various  parts  of  the  service,  thus  forming  a 
dramatic  progression  akin  to  the  old  Greek  drama. 
In  a  sense,  the  Catholic  Mass  is  such  a  drama,  an 
intense  emotional  force  leading  to  a  great  consum- 
mation, the  story  of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary. 

About  this  time  one  is  ready  to  ask  the  question, 
"What  is  good  church  music?" 

In  general  we  may  say  that  good  church  music 
is  music  of  a  reverential  uplifting  nature,  which 
arouses  the  listener  spiritually  and  brings  him  into 
closer  communication  with  the  Divine  Power.  No 
general  rule  may  be  applied  in  regard  to  the  exact 
type  used  as  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison  and  his  point  of  view  dei)ends  largely 
upon  his  general  musical  education,  daily  experi- 
ences and  denomination.  It  is.  indeed,  a  delicate 
question  to  handle,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  a 
man  that  a  hymn  from  which  he  derives  great  con- 
solation and  which  has  become  an  emotional  outlet 
in  his  otherwise  drab  existence,  is  in  reality 
"trashy"  and  beyond  the  ])aie  of  good  sacred  music. 


<i^fithem  Repertory 
By  William  Ripley  Dorr 

Director  of  IVilshire  Presbyterian  Choir 

J^^SlX  XK  of  the  many  responsibilities  resting 
fl^a!^  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  church  choir 
director  is  that  of  the  selection  of  the  an- 
f-^^"^^  thems  to  be  sung  by  his  choir.  The  pri- 
mary consideration  must  always  be  that  anthems 
selected  be  suitable  for  performance  by  the  forces 
at  his  command.  From  this  jioint  of  view,  as  well 
as  from  others,  the  choir  must  be  considered  as  an 
instrinnent.  and  its  musical  limitations  must  be  re- 
alized and  frankly  admitted  by  its  leader,  and  all 
music  carefully  selected  with  these  limitati<ins  in 
mind.  Some  limitations  are  obvious ;  no  director 
would  select  an  anthem  with  a  big  solo  part  unless 
he  had  a  soloist  able  to  sing  it.  But  sometimes 
choirs  in  which  the  alto  or  the  tenor  part  is  so  weak 
as  to  be  inadequate,  sing  anthems  which  call  for  a 
divided  section,  and  of  course  the  result  is  unsatis- 
factory no  matter  how  good  the  music  is  or  how 
artistic  the  performance.  One  might  as  well  expect 
to  get  satisfactory  chords  from  an  organ  with 
pipes  missing  as  from  a  choir  in  which  all  of  the 
parts  arc  not  of  the  proper  strength. 

Another  more  subtle  consideration  frequently 
overlooked  is  the  matter  of  choral  blend.  Good 
blend  includes  both  the  blending  of  all  the  com- 
ponent voices  of  each  part,  and  also  the  blending 
of  the  various  ])arts  into  a  harmonious  and  well- 
tuned,  well-balanced  chord.  Polyphonic  music,  and 
much  of  the  sacred  music  of  the  Russian  school, 
require  fine  blend  for  their  pro])er  rendition,  and 
such  music  sliDuld  be  scrupulously  a\oided  unless 
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^ood  blend  can  be  achieved.  Incidentally,  the  prac- 
tice of  polyphonic  music,  softly  hummed,  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  securing  good  blend. 

Applying  this  principle,  a  boy  choir  with  a  pure, 
ethereal,  delicate  soprano  tone  should  avoid  the 
heavy  oratorio  choruses,  and  is  at  its  best  in  fragile 
classics  such  as  Cherubini's  "Veni  Jesu,"  which 
cannot  be  done  so  effectively  by  a  big  mixed  chorus 
which  might  give  a  magnificent  performance  of 
"The  Heavens  are  Telling." 

Second  only  to  suitablity  to  the  choir  is  suitability 
to  the  congregation,  and  here  wide  latitude  is  not 
only  permissible  but  desirable.  It  goes  almost  with- 
out sa3'ing  that  the  anthems  should  suit  the  season. 
One  of  the  commonest  errors  is  the  use  of  music 
relating  to  the  Crucifixion  on  Easter  Sunday.  It 
ought  to  be  obvious  that  music  telling  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion should  be  sung  on  Good  Friday,  and  that  all 
music  for  Easter  Day  ought  to  have  the  note  of 
joy  of  the  Resurrection.  Of  course  all  music  used 
should  be  theologically  appropriate  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church  in  which  it  is  sung.  For  instance, 
an  "Ave  Maria"  or  a  "Salve  Regina"  are  out  of 
place  in  any  Protestant  church,  even  when  sung 
in  English,  while  motets  such  as  "Emitte  Spiritum 
Tuum"  (Schuetky)  and  "O  Bone  Jesu"  (Palestrina) 
are  entirely  appropriate  in  a  Protestant  church  even 
when  sung  in  Latin,  although  in  that  case  the  En- 
glish translation  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  service 
program. 

Much  of  the  published  so-called  sacred  music  is 
artistically  nothing  but  rubbish,  and  no  choir 
director  who  aspires  to  anything  above  mediocrity 
can  afiford  to  use  music  which  is  not  well  written 
and  which  has  not  some  real  artistic  and  spiritual 
content  to  justify  its  performance. 

After  having  made  sure  that  anthems  under  con- 
sideration fulfill  all  the  preceeding  requirements, 
there  is  still  room  for  a  great  deal  of  latitude  of 
choice  with  regard  to  period,  school,  and  style  of 
composition.  This  last  factor  is  the  wide  range  of 
taste  of  the  many  kinds  of  people  who  make  up  the 
congregation.  Sight  must  never  be  lost  of  the  basic 
fact  that  music  is  "the  handmaid  of  religion,"  and 
that  its  sole  value  is  to  stir  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shipers, and  to  stimulate  their  spiritual  conscious- 
nesses. The  director  who  is  anxious  to  make  his 
work  of  real  value  and  influence  will  do  his  best  to 
include  in  his  repertory  music  which  will  suit  the 
taste  of  everyone  in  his  congregation.  Some  people 
are  helped  and  inspired  by  simple  and  melodious 
anthems  like  the  best  of  those  by  Harry  Rowe 
Shelley ;  others  respond  more  readily  to  the  stan- 
dard English  compositions  of  Stainer,  Martin,  and 
their  kind  ;  a  certain  group  will  favor  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  the  polyphonic  school ;  while  the  mu- 
sical cognoscenti  will  be  thrilled  by  the  noble  un- 
accompanied masterpieces  of  the  modern  Russian 
school  and  our  own  splendid  composers  such  as 
Melius  Christiansen  and  Tertius  Noble.  There- 
fore the  church's  library  should  include  music  from 
all  the  various  schools,  and  the  director  should 
make  a  conscious  efl^ort  to  avoid  the  great  tempta- 
tion to  use  only  the  kind  of  music  that  he  person- 
ally likes  the  best. 

In  conclusion,  much  time  can  be  saved  and  many 


fine  anthems  dicsovered  by  watching  the  reviews 
in  The  American  Organist,  The  Dia])ason,  The 
Musical  Times  (London)  and  The  New  Music 
Review,  to  mention  our  leading  professional  maga- 
zines alphabetically.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  one 
copy  of  every  anthem  suitable  which  is  highly 
recommended  by  any  one  of  these  journals ;  sooner 
or  later  use  will  surely  be  found  for  it. 


So/nc  Uocal  For?fis  of  Sacred  oJM^usic 

ORATORIO,  a  large  musical  work  founded  upon 
a  scriptural  narrative  with  component  parts  simi- 
lar to  the  opera  sung  by  solo  voices  and  chorus 
with  orchestral  accompaniment.  It  is  performed 
without  scenery,  costume  or  action. 
Illustrative  Type:  "The  Messiah"  Handel 

a— PASSION  MUSIC,  oratorio  dealing  with  the 
events  of  the  closing  week  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Illustrative  Type:  "St.  Matthew  Passion".... Bach 

b — CANTATA,  a  short  musical  work  consisting  of 
choruses  and  solos  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniment. 

Illustrative  Type:  "Holy  City"  Gaul 

MASS — (Stated  to  have  originated  in  the  second 
century),  a  large  form  of  sacred  music  with  Latin 
text.  All  masses  are  divided  into  two  parts — the 
'Common'  and  'Proper'.  The  "Kyrie  Eleison" 
(Lord,  have  mercy  on  us),  "Gloria"  (Glory  be  to 
God  on  high),  "Credo"  (the  Creed),  "Sanctus" 
(Holy,  Holy,  Holy),  "Benedictus"  (Blessed  is 
He),  ''Agnus  Dei"  (Lamb  of  God)  are  'common' 
to  all  masses. 

Illustrative  Type:  "First  Mass"  Mozart 

ANTHEM,  a  small  work  consisting  of  concerted 

music,  or  of  solos  and  concerted  music. 

Illustrative  Type:  "Send  Out  Thy  Light". .Gounod 
HYMN,  a  short  part-song  expressing  devotion  or 

praise. 

Illustrative  Type:  "Nicaea"  Dykes 

Note :  Many  hymns  or  chorales  have  been  in- 
corporated in  larger  works — "A  Mighty  Fortress 
is  our  God"  was  used  by  Meyerbeer  in  "Les 
Huguenots."  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Reformation 
Symphony,"  Wagner  in  his  "Kaisermarsch"  and 
Bach  in  various  ways  In  his  cantata  to  the  same 
words. 

List  of  ^00 ks  071  Church  'iJtCustc 

recommended  by  Gladys  Caldwell,  Principal  of 
Music  and  Art  Department,  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library. 

783:3  Bumpus,  John  S.    A  historv  of  English 

Cathedral  music,  1549-1889  Lond.'  T. 
Werner  Laurie,  2  vol. 

783.9:1  Curwen,  J.  Spencer.  Studies  in  worship 
music.    Lond.  Curwen. 

783  D553  Dickinson,  Edward.  Music  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Western  Church.  N.  Y. 
Scribner,  1908. 

738  G226  Gardner,  George.  A  manual  of  English 
Church  music.    N.  Y.    Macmillan,  1923. 

783  H131     Hadow,  Sir  W.  H.    Church  music. 

783:4  Lutkin,  Peter  Christian.    Music  in  the 

church.  Milwaukee  Young  churchman, 
1910. 
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Trancing  in  its  ^Rdation  to  the  Other  zArts 


By  Norma  Gould 


HE  arts  have  each  been  saying  what  they 
liave  to  say  in  their  own  languajje  and 
now,  in  our  age,  they  are  drawing  together 
just  because  of  this  difference  in  language. 
Thougli  differing  in  method  of  expression  the  arts 
have  always  possessed  one  thing  in  common  and 
that  is  rhythm. 
Because  of  its 
stimulating  yet 
regulating  power, 
rhythm  may  be 
consider'ed  the 
foundation  of  all 
art. 

What  is  rhythm? 
It  is  measured 
motion  ;  a  periodic 
repetition  ;  it  is 
symmetry  of 
movement  and  ac- 
cent;  it  is  action 
and  rest,  control 
and  release;  its 
presence  is  mani- 
fest in  all  life  and 
can  be  explained 
best  in  terms  of 
our  own  being.  It 
regulates  all  of  our 
bodily  processes. 
A  general  rhythm 
marks  not  life 
only,  but  the  uni- 
verse. 

Havelock  Ellis, 
after  stating  that 
dancing  and  archi- 
iecture  are  the  two 
primary  and  es- 
sential arts,  adds 
that  "music,  act- 
ing, poetry  pro- 
reed  in  one  mighty 
stream  ;  sculpture, 
painting  all  the 
arts  of  design  in  the  other  .  .  .  and  in  the  end  they 
unite." 

We  see  in  the  history  of  all  ages  that  art  springs 
out  of  ritual.  Primitive  art  in  Greece,  in  Egypt 
and  in  Assyria  represents  either  rites,  processions, 
sacrifices,  magical  ceremonies  or  else  it  represents 
images  of  the  gods  who  spring  from  those  rites. 

In  studying  ancient  sculpturing  and  painting  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  make  observations  on  the 
ancient  dance  forms  because  almost  all  of  the  art 
of  that  time  was  representative  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people  and  dancing  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  every  act  of  life. 


The  sculptors  went  to  the  public  exhibitions  and 
there  studied  the  attitudes  of  the  dancers  and  later 
produced  them  in  their  masterpieces.  Afterwards, 
dancers  in  their  turn  copied  poses  of  the  statues. 
To  this  mutual  exchange  then,  we  owe  a  vast  num- 
ber of  dancing  figures  that  appear  in  ancient  sculp- 
ture. Practically 
the  whole  of  the 
reliefs  that  come 
to  us  from  the 
ancients  are  ritual 
rebels — ithat  is, 
prayers  translated 
into  stone. 

Music  and  the 
drama  are  so 
closely  woven  into 
the  dance  that  it 
seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak 
of  them  separate- 
ly. The  tests  for 
one  are  the  tests 
for  the  other, 
though  music  in- 
volves the  sense 
of  hearing  only, 
while  the  dance 
and  drama  involve 
both  hearing  and 
sight. 

T  a  go  re  says, 
"As  the  material 
of  expression  even 
vvords  are  barriers, 
for  their  meaning 
has  to  be  con- 
strued by  thought. 
But  music  never 
has  to  depend 
upon  any  obvious 
meaning;  it  ex- 
presses what  no 
words  can  ever  ex- 
press." Cannot 

the  same  be  said  for  the  dance  ? 

According  to  Gordon  Craig  the  perniance  of  the 
drama  might  be  tested  by  the  continuance  and  uni- 
versality of  its  appeal  when  played  silently  in  ges- 
tures. 

The  symphony  is  but  a  development  of  a  dance 
suite.  A  dance  usually  lingers  at  the  heart  of 
music  and  even  the  heart  of  the  composer.  Mozart, 
who  was  himself  an  accomplished  dancer,  used 
often  to  say  that  it  was  dancing,  not  music,  that 
he  really  cared  for.  Wagner  believed  that  Bee- 
thoven's Seventh  Symphony  was  an  apotheosis  of 
the  dance.    Such  great  composers  as  Chopin,  Lizst, 
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Bach,  Handel  and  Brahms  based  their  finest  com- 
positions upon  folk-dances. 

Poets  not  only  wrote  of  dancers  but  often  danced 
with  them.  They  passionately  loved  the  rhythmic 
measure  of  .he  dance. 

The  dance  is  not  a  lonely  art.  In  its  most  com- 
plete manifestation  it  bears  the  proportion  and  bal- 
ance of  great  temples;  it  dramatizes  the  emotions 
of  mankind;  it  embodies  the  color  and  richness  of 


great  paintings ;  it  makes  live  the  beauty  of  line 
and  form  of  statues ;  it  chants  the  measures  of 
poems ;  it  traces  beautiful  melodic  patterns  and 
visualizes  the  harmony  of  music. 

Dancing  is  the  loftiest,  the  most  moving,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  arts  because  it  is  no  mere 
translation  or  abstraction  from  life ;  it  is  life  itself. 
It  is  the  only  art,  as  Rahel  Varnhagen  said,  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  the  stuff. 


TR^viving  Qeylon  's  ^y^ysterioiis  ^yYCoonstone 

By  Paul  D.  Hugon 

When  the  Great  Brazen  Palace,  built  twenty 
centuries  ago  in  the  city  of  Anuradhapura,  on 
"Ceylon's  spicy  isle,"  was  rediscovered  by  archeolo- 
gists  recently,  one  of  the  puzzles  that  confronted 
even  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Buddhism 
was  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  moonstones  found 
in  the  grove  of  palms  and  bo-trees  surrounding 
the  sacred  bo-tree  which  is  to  this  day  a  famed 
pilgrimage  objective. 

There  are  several  moonstones,  probably  so  named 
because  they  are  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.  They 
are  always  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs, 
facing  the  descending  person.  Generally  they  con- 
tain an  outer  border  representing  a  procession  of 
the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  lion,  and  the  Brahmany 
bull.  The  next  circle  may  be  a  design  from  the 
lotus  plant ;  then  comes  a  procession  of  the  sacred 
goose,  and  the  innermost  circle  represents  other 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  lotus. 

The  Great  Brazen  Palace  itself  was  a  nine-story 
monastery,  large  enough  to  accommodate  more 
than  one  thousand  monks  in  separate  dormitories. 
The  roof  of  the  building  was  of  sheet  copper,  the 
hall  pillars  were  of  pure  gold,  and  the  building 
was  supported  by  1,600  monolithic  columns.  In 
its  yard  is  found  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world, 
planted  2,170  years  ago  from  a  branch  of  the  sacred 
bo-tree  under  which  Gautama  sat  on  the  day  when 
he  attained  Buddhahood. 

It  was  when  visiting  the  Buried  Cities  of  Ceylon 
on  a  trip  around  the  world  that  Mrs.  Martha  Bin- 
tliff,  an  American  artist,  was  struck  with  the  beauty 


Looking  doiun  at  tlie  Moonslonc  as  one  descends  the  steps 
—[25]— 


of  the  moonstone  design.  Returning  to  California, 
she  incorporated  the  idea  in  the  plans  of  her  bunga- 
low at  La  Jolla.  without,  however,  attempting  to 
follow  any  exact  symbolism  that  the  Singhalese 
monks  may  have  had  in  mind. 


The  Moonstone  in  its  relation  to  the  garden  steps 


To  carve  a  moonstone  out  of  solid  granite  would 
have  been  a  labor  of  months.  So  Mrs.  Bintlii?  hit 
upon  the  thought  of  making  hers  of  concrete,  a 
material  which  is  only  now  coming  into  its  own  as 
a  means  of  artistic  expression,  as  the  work  of  the 
new  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  so  admirably 
shows.  She  had  first  one  small  section  of  the 
semicircle  poured,  and  worked  on  it  before  it  had 
time  to  harden;  then  another  section,  and  so  on 
until  the  stone  was  completed. 
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Fountain  at  Old  Adobe  House,  Santa  Barbara 


Fountains 

By  Margaret  Craig,  Pictorial  Photographer 

water  was  practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Romans.  The  best  artistic 
skill  of  these  nations  was  employed  to  glorify  with 
sculpture  and  all  manner  of  plastic  arts  this  im- 
portant detail  of  garden  furnishing. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  construct  a  fountain 
in  congruous  relation  to  the  architecture  of  the 
residence  as  well  as  to  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment.   A  formal  Italian  or  Spanish  home  demands 
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[HERE  is  perhaps  no  happier  ornamentation 
in  a  garden  than  a  fountain,  and  at  the 
present  time,  since  there  is  so  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  development  of  gardens, 
there  is  an  amazing  unfoldment  of  originality  in 
gorden  fountain  design. 

The  appeal  of  the  fountain  to  man  seems  to  have 
been  from  earliest  times.  The  beautifying  of  the 
garden  outlet  of  a  small  stream  of  ever-flowing 
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something'  like  a  circular  or  rectangular  pool  or 
some  sculptured  form  in  a  wall  niche,  while  a  ram- 
bling' English  cottage  seems  to  require  a  fountain 
that  comes  upon  the  vision  from  a  tumbled  mass 
of  flowers  or  a  cluster  of  shrubs. 

In  the  court  of  the  Pasadena  Community  Theatre 
we  have  a  most  exquisite  fountain  which  possesses 
the  feeling'  of  the  ancient  palace  gardens  of  Mexico. 
A  touch  of  color,  a  rusty  green,  has  been  unevenly 
superimposed  on  the  faunish  hued  stone  texture,  and 
pots  of  geraniums  and  vines  have  been  placed  on 
the  pool  wall  with  careless  charm.  This  is,  indeed, 
an  embellishment  to  the  court  and  a  melodious 
tribute  to  water,  at  once  the  essential  to  mankind 
and  an  ever  flowing  source  of  pleasure  and  adorn- 
ment of  man's  habitation. 

The  adobe  fountain  of  historic  fame  in  v^anta' 
Barbara  has  been  the  model  for  many  a  garden  in 
California.  It  can  be  found  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the 
old,  lovely  adobe  houses  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
veritable  riot  of  flowers  and  flowering  vines.  It 
sets  one  to  musing  about  the  old  families  that  must 
have  gathered  about  its  generous  curves  and  talked 


about  the  aflairs  of  the  village  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  rhythm  of  the  gurgling  water. 

Mr.  Stuart  Chisholm  has  wrought  a  Maxfield 
Parrish  effect  in  the  Zoller  Garden  of  Beverly, 
California.  The  garden  forms  an  out-of-door  liv- 
ing room  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  wall  on  the 
other  two  sides  by  the  piazza  of  the  Spanish  home. 

The  eight-sided  pool  forms  the  center  of  the  gar- 
den scheme  and  as  the  pool  is  sunken  several  feet 
below  the  ground  level,  it  has  several  terraces  of 
stei)s  leading  to  its  base.  Colored  Tunisian  tile  has 
been  used  with  harmonious  effect  for  the  risers  of 
the  steps  and  red  American  tile  forms  the  floor  of 
this  picturesque  water  fount.  Thus  it  has  become 
an  unusually  decorative  element  in  the  plan  of  the 
garden. 

With  the  garden  furnishings  of  all  history  to 
inspire  and  guide  us,  and  living  in  a  land  that  is 
so  responsive  in  the  growth  of  myriads  of  botanical 
treasures,  we  have  no  limit  to  the  beautification 
of  our  out-of-doors  with  landscape  features  such 
as  fountains. 


C^ift  to  Royalty 


Santa  Monica  Bay  through  the  Eucalyptus   Trees  of  Southern  California 
A  Painting  by  C.  von  Schneidau,  presented  to  Cro<wn  Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  S<weden  by  the  Suuedish 
Society  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  city 
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World -Teace:  ^  Theory? 
By  Henry  Riesenberg 

j^j^^TRIPPED  of  all  glamour,  war  means  the 
^^^^  marshalling'  of  millions  of  men  taken  out  of 
i^^M  tlie  ordinary  channels  of  life  to  be  murdered, 
mangled  and  maimed.  It  means  the  wasting 
of  mountains  of  wealth  and  the  shedding  of  oceans 
of  tears.  It  means  that  valleys  of  light  will  be 
turned  into  night  and  that  rivers  of  blood  will  run 
red ;  that  thousands  of  wives  will  be  widowed  and 
millions  of  mothers  mourn  and  thousands  in  sor- 
row will  await  the  tomorrow  whilst  millions  of 
hearts  are  torn.  It  means  that  thousands  of  fathers 
will  perish  and  millions  of  children  moan,  whilst 
thousands  of  homes  will  be  shattered  and  millions 
of  prayers  will  be  vain  ;  it  means  finally  thousands 
of  ways  to  the  glory  that  pays  in  poverty,  panic 
and  pain. 

The  civilized  countries  of  the  world  have  by 
common  consent  made  the  taking  of  human  life  th^ 
highest  known  crime.  But  all  of  them  make  excep- 
tion as  to  the  criminality  of  murder,  if  same  be 
done  at  wholesale ;  that  is — in  war. 

By  propaganda,  force,  age-long  usage  and  many 
other  methods,  we  seem  to  haA^e  acquiesced  in  this 
theory,  and  by  now  it  it  almost  a  crime  to  some 
people  to  state  that  murder  is  murder  no  matter 
what  circumstances,  the  only  difiference,  if  any, 
being  that  when  war  is  on  we  kill  by  thousands 
instead  of  by  the  single  unit. 

Nearly  all  so-called  civilized  peoples  claim  to 
live  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  which 
there  is  a  command  reading,  "THOU  SHALT  NOT 
KILL."  Despite  the  fact  that  the  language  is  sim- 
ple, leaving  no  room  for  evasion  or  quibble,  Man 
has  invented  an  excuse  for  evading  this  command 
holding  it  is  wicked  to  kill  privately  but  moral  to 
do  so  at  wholesale. 

As  a  result  of  this,  and  as  a  natural  corrollary, 
fighting  has  become  deeply  ingrained  in  us.  We 
fight  because  we  feel  insulted — nationally.  We 
fight  because  we  despise  some  other  nation  who 
thinks  dif¥erently  than  we  do.  We  fight  because 
some  other  nation  has  territory  that  we  covet  or  be- 
cause they  sell  more  goods  than  we  do  in  foreign 
markets.  We  fight  because  we  feel  that  we  can 
govern  the  other  fellow  better  than  he  can  govern 
himself.  Very  often,  we  fight  because  we  do  not 
understand  each  other  people's  language,  aims  or 
aspirations.  We  fight  for  many  causes — or  none — 
and  this  has  become  such  a  habit  amongst  humans, 
that  many  deep  thinkers  claim  that  fighting  is  the 
normal  condition  of  man  and  peace  put  a  breath- 
ing spell  for  preparations  for  the  next  fight,  or  war. 
as  it  is  popularly  called. 

When  people  fight  each  other  they  may  think, 
and  often  they  do  so  think,  their  conduct  justified 
by  circumstances.  Excuses  can  of  course  be  made — 
and  are  always  made  by  experienced  propagandists, 
for  any  act  of  violence.  But  the  ghastly  truth 
is  that  though  we  may  try  to  arrange  the  world 
to  suit  our  own  ideas,  the  fact  remains  that  method 
has  been  tried  again  and  again,  and  thus  far  unsuc- 
cessfully. 


To  justify  the  fighting,  every  so-called  great  war 
gives  rise  to  a  rallying  cry,  and  so  the  Allies  in 
the  Great  War  adopted  as  theirs  "THE  WAR  TO 
END  WAR,"  but  though  it  is  but  seven  years 
since  the  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Versailles, 
the  world  today  is  still  in  battle  formation  with 
some  of  the  nations  actually  fighting  and  many 
others  growling  and  ready  to  spring  at  each  other's 
throats.  This  being  so,  it  is  high  time  that  means 
were  found  that  will  abolish  war  rather  than  su- 
pinely acquiesce  in  the  status  quo. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  how  cun- 
ningly militarism  has  bound  us?  Our  histories  have 
always  been  full  of  the  exploits  of  the  martial 
heroes ;  their  achievements  pointed  to  with  pride, 
their  deeds  of  daring  sung  in  rhyme  and  story, 
monuments  erected  to  their  memories,  days  set 
aside  to  recall  some  dashing  victories.  And  our 
military  men  have  always  been  clothed  in  dis- 
tinctive, showy  garb  certain  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
civilian  and  make  him  "itch"  for  a  like  distinction. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  any  school  book  showing 
or  telling  what  war  really  is,  murder  at  wholesale, 
violence,  a  dislocation  of  all  natural  trends,  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  life,  deprivation,  sufifering,  misery, 
death  and  despair. 

On  the  contrary,  our  children  are  taught  that 
war  is  glory,  romance,  the  highest  form  of  patriot- 
ism, morality  and  so  forth.  Naturally,  then,  they 
have  wanted — and  still  want — to  enter  a  calling 
where  so  much  credit  is  given  its  protagonists. 
Did  they  but  realize  the  truth,  their  martial  ardor 
might  seek  other  channels. 

For,  if  ever  there  was  any  glory  in  going  to  war, 
or  waging  war,  it  has  departed  now,  as  there  will 
be  no  room  for  showy  pomp  and  military  trappings 
in  the  wars  of  the  future.  Not  that  there  ever  has 
been  any  glory  connected  with  the  willful  butcher- 
ing at  wholesale  of  human  beings,  human  beings 
"even  as  you  and  I" — ,  most  of  them  innocent  of 
any  cause  that  sent  them  to  their  doom. 

Who,  old  enough  and  in  his  sane  mind,  but 
can  recall  the  high  lights  in  the  last  war?  Those 
young  men  of  ours  for  instance  who  went  to  Europe 
to  participate  in  the  "war  to  end  war,"  and  who 
were  so  "fortunate"  (?)  as  to  get  to  the  front? 
Living  in  dug-outs  and  trenches,  covered  with  lice 
and  other  vermin  ;  sleeping — when  they  could  get 
a  chance  to  sleep — in  dirty,  filthy,  cold,  wet  and 
unsanitary  dug-outs  and  shell-holes ;  the  screeching 
and  screaming  shells  overhead  ;  the  clouds  of  pois- 
onous gases  seweping  over  them  ;  the  barrages  of 
fire  ;  the  killing  and  the  being  killed  ;  the  spurts  of 
blood  ;  the  cries  of  rage  and  pain,  the  cursing  and 
swearing,  the  crumpling  of  the  body  when  the 
bayonet  was  driven  home ;  the  ghastly  pallor 
of  death  when  the  final  summons  came  to  release 
the  tortured  spirit  so  it  could  "wing  its  way  to  that 
celestial  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns"? 

And,  what  about  the  loved  ones  at  home,  those 
mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  sweethearts  and 
wives,  left  behind,  to  wait  in  anguish  unspeakable, 
for  news  from  the  front.  Waiting,  waiting  for  the 
lists  of  the  dead  to  be  printed  so  the  rolls  could 
be  eagerly  scanned  in  the  hope  that  their  precious 
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one  might  not  be  on  that  horrid  page,  that  their 
dear  one  might  still  he  in  the  living  and  not  a  fright- 
ful, mangled  corpse  on  the  field  of  glory.  Glory 
of  war?  One  might  just  as  well — better  even — 
speak  of  the  glory  of  hell. 

And,  to  what  end?  For  what,  for  what,  for 
what?  Every  peace  of  force  that  ended  each  Arma- 
geddon has  always  proven  itself  but  a  false  hope, 
a  hope  that  showed  its  results  only  by  millions  of 
grinning  skulls  and  mountains  of  whitened  bones, 
monuments  that  lead  only  to  more  and  greater 
wars.  Is  it  not  time  the  nto  foot  up  the  credit  and 
debit  side  of  war  and  thereby  reach  the  conclusion 
that  wars  do  not  pay? 


October  6xhibitio?is  i?i  L,os  ^7igeles 

AINSLIE  GALLERIES  (Barker  Brothers.  7th 
Street,  near  Figueroa ;  9  a.  m.  to  5  :.S0  p.  m.  on 
week  daj's).    Landscapes  by  Louis  H.  Sharp. 

BERX.AYS'  (\V.  7th  at  Carondelet).— Paintings 
and  color  etchings. 

BILTMORE  SALON  (Biltmore  Hotel.  Pershing 
Square;  open  daily  except  Sunday,  9:30  a.  m.  to 
9:30  p.  m.).  Memorial  exhibition  of  works  of 
Thomas  Moran. 

CANNELL-CHAFFIN  (720  \V.  7th).— New  paint- 
ings by  California  artists.  —  Lithograi)hs  by 
George  Bellows. — Etchings  by  Frank  Brangwyn. 
— Paintings  by  Felix  Ziem.  Jonas  Lie,  John  La 
Farge,  Alexander  Flyn,  John  J.  Enneking.  Thomas 
Moran,  Will  iam  Ritschel.  Orrin  \\  hite,  Alaurice 
Braun. 

KAN  ST  ART  GALLERY.  Hollywoodland, 
(reached  from  Beachwood  Drive.  Hollywood,  or 
along  Mulholland  Highway).  Selected  paintings 
bv  ^laurice  Braun. 

L.  A.  MUSEUM  (Exposition  Park.  Figueroa:  10-4 
every  week  day,  excejjt  W  ednesday  when  the 
museum  closes  at  noon.  Sundays  and  holidays. 
2  to  5  p.  m.) — Annual  Fall  Exhil)ition,  The  Cali- 
fornia Art  Club. — ^Annual  Exhibition,  The  Cali- 
fornia Water  Colour  Society. — Exhibition  by  the 
"Blue  Four."  Feininger,  Jawlensky,  Kandinsky, 
Paul  Klee. — Collection  of  VH  Century  Peruvian 
Furniture. — Print  Rooms:  Exhibition  by  Indian 
School  Children. 

HOLLYWOOD  PRINT  ROOMS  (1748  Sycamore 
Avenue,  near  Hollywood  Boulevard). — Prints. 

SOUTHWEST  MUSEUM  (4699  Marmion  Way). 
— Permanent  collection. 

STENDAHL  GALLERIES  (Ambassador  Hotel. 
Wilshire  Boulevard.  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m..  and  7:30 
p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Sundays,  2  to  6  p.  m.). — Hold- 
ane  Douglas  paintings. 

WILSHIRE  (GALLERIES  (3309  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Week  days,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.). — General  exhibi- 
tion of  California  artists,  mezzotints  and  color 
etchings. 


PASADENA  ART  INSTITUTE  (Carmclita  Gar- 
dens, corner  Colorado  and  Orange  Grove,  Pasa- 
dena; daily  10-5.  except  Wednesday  afternoons; 
Sundays,  2-5). — Exhibit  of  the  Pasadena  Society 
of  Artists ;  Oils  by  Duncan  Gleason.  Paul  Lau- 
ritz  ;  W' atercolors  by  Anna  Helga  Hong ;  Draw- 
ings by  Katherine  Beecher  Stetson. 


Qvic  Opera  at  the  Thilharmonic 

Oct.  4,  Monday — Samson  and  Delilah. 

Oct.  6.  Wednesday — Tosca. 

Oct.  7,  Thursday— Martha. 

Oct.  9,  Saturday  { Mat.)— Rigoletto. 

Oct.  9,  Saturday  (Eve.) — Trovatore. 

Oct.  11.  Monday — Traviata. 

Oct.  12,  Tuesday— Barber  of  Seville. 

Oct.  14,  Thursday — Madame  Butterfly. 

Oct.  16,  Saturday  ( Mat.)— Faust. 

Oct.  16,  Saturday  (Eve.) — Aida. 

Oct.  18.  Monday— Die  Walkure. 

Forthcomi?ig  8ve?tts 

September 

21-25 — San  Diegio  County  Fair,  San  Diego. 
21-25 — Southern  California  Fair,  Riverside. 
24-25 — Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  by  Los  An- 
geles Shakespeare  Club,  Eagle  Rock. 

24-  25 — Southern  California  Dahlia  Show,  Los  An- 
geles. 

26 —  Three  act  comedy,  Los  Angeles  Opera  and 
Fine  Arts  Club,  Ambassador  Hotel. 

October 

27-  2 — Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  Pomona. 
29-2 — Flower  Show.  Montebello. 

Daily — Mission  Pageant,  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
Nightly — Pilgrimage  Play,  Hollywood. 
27-30 — Chrysanthemum  Show,  Santa  Paula. 
November 

23-27 — Tahquitz  Pageant,  Palm  Springs. 

25 —  Poinsettia  Festival,  Ventura. 

December 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Los  Angeles. 


(^ivic  Immortality 

What  makes  a  City  great? 
Huge  piles  of  stone,  heaped  heavenward  ; 
Vast  multitudes  who  dwell  within  wide  circling 
walls ; 

Palace,  and  throne,  and  riches,  past  the  count  of 

man  to  tell ; 
And  vast  domain? 
Nay  !  These  the  empty  husks  ! 
True  Honor  dwells  where  noble  deeds  are  done 
And  Great  Men  rise,  whose  names  athwart  the  dusk 

of  misty  centuries 
Gleam  like  the  sun. 

'Tis  the  soul  that  is  the  City's  bright  immortal 
part : 

Her  jewel,  the  unconquerable  heart! 

— Anonymous. 
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PROFESSIONAL    ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY 
A  Selected  List  of  Leading  Teachers,  Performers 
and  Craftsmen 

EDUCATIONAL 

Expression 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
studio,   523  So.  Rampart  Blvd.,  DUnkirk  0383. 

MUSIC 

Composers 

GEOFFREY  O'HARA:  Composer;  Lecturer;  contributes 
articles  on  music.     Tuckahoe,   N.  Y. 

Vocal 


HAROLD  HURLBUT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Teacher  of  Singing 
New  York  representative  of  Jean 
de  Reszke.  One  of  the  ten 
original  New  York  master-class 
teachers.  Formerly  taught  in 
Rome,  Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much 
time  in  Los  Angeles.  805  So. 
Cal.  Music  Bldg..  Res.  Studio,  440 
So.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Terrace  3524. 


F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arens  "one  of 
foremost  Voice  Teachers  of  the  World";  endorsed  by 
Schumann-Heink,  Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson  (Herald)  Ussher 
(Express);  Studio    107  So.   Dillon,  DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Available  for  Opera, 
Concert,  and  Oratorio.  2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood; Phone  GRanite  32  70. 

Musical  Directors 

JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director,  Concert  Violinist, 
Teacher;  "Julius  Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble,,'  Mem- 
bers Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or  Large  Combina- 
tions available  for  Concerts,  Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,  EMpire   5  191. 

Orchestras 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYMPHONY: 

unusual     combinations     for     receptions,  clubs 


telephone  ROchester  5316. 
Ave.,   Los  Angeles. 


Splendid, 
schools ; 
Studio,    1719  South  Oxford 


Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruc- 
tion; Piano  Instruction;  Coaching;  Residence  733  So. 
Bonnie  Brae,  phone  Fltzroy  0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,    6 1  5   So.    Figueroa   St.,   Office   Phone  TUcker 

6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Concert  Organist; 
Authoritative  Instruction  in  Organ  and  Piano.  Head  of 
Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  California  Christian  College; 
Organist  First  Methodist  Church,  Long  Beach;  Los  An- 
geles Studio  at  California  Christian  College,  Tuesdays, 
Fridays;  Residence  1  14  Santa  Ana  Avenue,  Long  Beach. 
Tel  321-190. 

Whistling 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  California  School  of 
Artistic  Whistling;  Conductor  "America  s  Bird  Whistling 
Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling  As  An  Art";  Suite  428 
Music-Art  Bldg.,  Phone  TUcker  395  7.     Three  Assistants. 

PAINTING 

EDWARD    KAMINSKI:       Instructor,     freelance  decorator. 

Art    Director    Pomona    College.      Specialist    in  painted 

tapestries,   Venetian   Chests  and   decorative   ship  panels. 

Studio,     1830     No.     Orange    Grove    Ave.,  Hollywood. 

HEmpstead  3043. 
HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:     Portraits  in  oil,  miniatures. 

and  drawings.  Studio,  1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE  9550. 
E.    HODGSON    SMART:     Portrait    Painter;    Membre  des 

Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres,   Paris;  Studio   3305  Wilshire 

Boulevard;  telephone  Fltzroy  3220. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST    ART    GALLERIES:      Hollywoodland  Continuous 

exhibitions  of  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers  welcome.  Telephone 
HEmpstead  5321. 

SCULPTURE 

FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains, 
Garden  Figures,  Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;  745  West  28th  St.  Phone  BEacon 
8208. 


Keep  Your  Copy  of  Artland 
The  entire  issue  of  August  Artland  was  ex- 
hausted before  the  end  of  August,  and  was  selling 
at  a  premium,  a  price  as  high  as  one  dollar  being 
paid  for  single  copies. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 


1\rtfaivd 

AKTJ  W  OKLIFOWNIA 


Suhscription  Price  St.oo  a  year, 
including  membership  in  Artland 
Society,  or  $j,oo  for  the  Maga- 
line  alone.  Single  copies  25c. 


F  you  believe  in  the  Artland  ideal  of  "The  Community 
Beautiful,"  you  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  art  move- 
ments of  Southern  California,  by  subscribing  to  Artland 
Magazine.  Your  friends  will  also  enjoy  Arti.and.  A  year's 
subscription  is  a  thoughtful  gift. 


I 


Name  

Address  

City  ,  

PUBLISHED  BY  ARTLAND  SOCIETY. 

8jj  South  Spring  Street  Phone  TRinity  6344 

Los  Angeles,  California 


A  little  drop  of  m\ 
on  these  nice  dotted 
Imes  u)ili  mean  a 
year's  supply  of 
inspiration. 


MAKE  ARTLAND  KNOWN  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS" 
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Jine  ^Arts  "building 

Artland  Club's  Downtown  Location 

On  December  First  the  Entire  Top  Floor  of  This  Magnificent 
Building  Will  Be  Opened  as  Downtown  Quarters  of  the 
Artland  Club.    The  Fine  Arts  Building  is  Located  on 
Seventh  Street  Near  Figueroa. 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadma?! 

A  New  Portrait  of  the  Composer  of  "The  H'itch  of  Salem" 


\  In  This  Issue:  What  is  Wrong  with  Grand  Opera?  | 

J 


9^rtfaivd 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  <3f  TH6 
ARTJ  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Published  by  the  Artland  Society,  833  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Phone  TR  inity  6344 

Paul  D.  Hugon,  Managing  Editor 

Subscription  Price,  including  membership  in  the  Artland 
Society,  $5  a  year;  magazine  alone  $3  a  year; 
single  copies  25c. 

Los  Angeles  subscribers  to  Artland  Magazine  receive  with- 
out extra  charge  the  weekly  Artland  News.  $1.50  of  the 
subscription  price  being  credited  to  this  purpose. 

Advertising  rates  on  application 
Copyright  1926  by  Artland  Society 
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X. 


JFe  zy^Cust  Orga7iize  the  \Arts 

^( )  T^OXG  as  artists  are  content  to  gravitate 


within  small  "mutual  admiration  socie- 
ties" and  to  produce  works  which  are 
never  seriously  intended  to  see  the  light 
of  day.  Art  will  continue  to  l)e  regarded  by  the  i)eo- 
])le  as  .something  a])art  from  themselves,  an  ac- 
quired taste,  an  undemocratic  luxury.  Having  come 
to  this  conclusion,  the  public  will  be  ready  to  re- 
lapse into  indifference,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  surely  fatal  to  any  movement.  Retter.  by  far, 
be  subjected  to  criticism  and  ridicule,  than  to  be 
forgotten  as  a  nonentity. 

It  is  only  when  Art  assumes  the  aggressive,  and 
goes  to  challenge  the  Everyday  Person  in  his  lair, 
that  it  earns  the  right  to  be  taken  seriously. 

To  bring  the  artist  and  the  public  together  is  a 
task  for  organization.  Even  those  who  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  discourses  on  painting  or  scul])ture  have 
in  them  a  longing  for  some  form  of  self-expres- 
sion. In  their  daily  lives,  somewhere,  is  hidden  a 
spark  of  appreciation  for  the  beautiful.  They  may 
not  have  seen  much,  and  their  judgment  may  be  of 
little  value  :  but  surely  they  know  something  of  the 
color  of  a  rose  and  of  its  perfume ;  they  respond  to 
some  kind  of  music,  were  it  only  that  of  a  crude 
phonogra])h  ;  they  prefer  certain  styles  of  furniture 
to  other  styles.  The  people  can  be  reached  by 
Ai-t,  provided  Art  is  brought  to  them  gradually  and 
in  a  form  they  understand,  in  a  form  vitally  linked 
with  the  realities  of  their  own  lives.  The  old 
cynical  saying  that  "every  man  has  his  price"  could 
be  restated:  "Every  man  has  his  hobby." 

To  bring  every  man  and  every  woman  to  a  place 
where  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  developing 
their  own  hobbies,  of  following  their  own  talents, 
and  to  enable  them  to  meet,  in  one  organization  and 
under  the  most  favorable  social  conditions,  the  art- 
ists who  have  made  their  fame  in  various  fields,  is 
the  simplest  way  to  introduce  Art  to  the  public, 
without  loss  of  prestige  to  either.  As  a  shopping 
center  thrives  from  the  variety  of  its  offerings, 
which  atracts  multitudes  of  undecided  but  open- 


minded  i)urchasers,  so  an  art  movement  will  thrive 
in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  its  ap])eal.  All  Art 
is  one,  but  its  approaches  are  many.  By  combining 
the  scattered  forces  of  the  various  arts,  we  shall 
give  the  Everyday  Person  a  chance  to  find  his  wav 
in,  through  one  of  the  many  gates,  and  to  discover 
afterwards  that  Art  is  not  a  luxury,  but  the  most 
vital  necessitv  f)f  a  well-ordered  life. 


The  I/is'uiceritx  of  (^viuid  Opera 

\\  ESIDES  its  claim  to  have  been  the  age 

^'^^ll  of    invention    and    mechanical  improve- 


  ments,  the  nineteenth  century  will  pass 

down  into  history  as  the  age  of  insincerity 
and  affectation.  We  are  only  now  emerging  from 
the  artificiality  of  life  imposed  upon  us  by  a  conflict 
of  ideals.  A  drowning  man  will  clutch  at  any  straw, 
and  a  drowning  civilization  will  clutch  at  any  con- 
vention. 

Time  and  the  \\'ar  have  swept  away  most  of  the 
relics  of  that  tight-laced  period  :  but  the  insinceritv 
of  past  centuries  is  still  having  full  sway  in  one 
field  which  might,  without  it,  develop  into  true  art. 

Grand  ()i)era  music  is  an  enthralling  experience. 
Apart  from  its  music.  Grand  ()])era  is  an  insincere, 
artificial,  unconvincing  performance.  Sleek,  well- 
fed  men  and  women,  not  even  good  at  the  art  of 
make-up  in  which  every  stenographer  could  give 
them  lessons,  ap])ear  in  the  part  of  starved  Hebrews 
or  beggarly  crowds :  they  are  supplied  with  blue 
silk  "nighties"  which  the  audience,  in  these  days  of 
Pen  Hurs  and  other  movie  "super-productions",  are 
ex|)ecte<l  to  mistake  for  historically  accurate  cos- 
tumes ;  they  gesticulate  at  one  another  with  the 
tedious  monotony  and  finger-clutching  of  Neapoli- 
tan cafe  proprietors  :  they  move  in  front  of  painted 
canvas  scenery  \vhich  would  not  fool  a  native  of 
Central  .\frica:  they  stride  across  the  imaginary 
line  that  divides  one  ])lace  from  another  as  if  no 
such  line  existed  ;  they  act  as  self-conscious  country 
children  woulrl  act.  .\nd  what  for?  Is  it  to  create 
the  illusion  of  reality? 

Rushing  famous  stars  across  the  Continent  bare- 
ly in  time  to  shoot  them  on  to  the  stage,  unre- 
hearsed and  unprei)ared ;  selecting  people  to  sing 
parts  exclusi\ely  because  of  the  commercialized 
value  of  their  names,  and  in  total  disregard  of  their 
figures,  I)earing  and  acting  ability:  allowing  older 
stage  methods  to  ])re\ail  in  the  very  city  which  has 
given  to  the  whole  world  a  new  conception  of  stage- 
craft and  lighting — these  are  remediable  defects 
of  which  the  public  has  the  right  to  complain. 

Grand  Opera  is  almost  exclusively  patronized  by 
people  who  truly  appreciate  music,  ^'et  they  are 
not  blind  to  the  drama:  and  if  the  insincerity  of 
|)resent  methods  is  kee])ing  away  many  people  who 
woidd  enjoy  the  music,  then  it  is  time  to  ask  oiir- 
sehes  whether  we  should  not  ])ut  capable  pro- 
ducers, directors  and  casting  managers,  competent 
decorators  and  cr)stumers.  in  charge  of  the  work, 
and  allow  ami)le  time  for  rehearsals,  even  if  it  is 
necessary — direst  of  calamities — to  employ  less 
known  resident  singers,  in  order  to  unify  the  ])ro- 
duction  and  to  make  it  re])resent  what  a  real  opera 
shoidd  be.  a  musical  .\NI)  dramatic  expression  of 
the  deei)est  of  liuniati  emotions. 
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What  Is  Wrong  With  Qrand  Opera? 


By  Carolyn  Pearson 


HE  Los  Angeles  Grand  Opera  season  is 
over.  Some  70,000  people  attended  the 
])erformances,  the  Shrine  Auditorium, 
which  seats  6,400,  being  practically  filled 
to  cajoacit}'  at  each  of  the  eleven  jierformances. 
What  is  perhaps  as  important  for  the  future  of 
Grand  Opera,  this  artistic  treat  has  ])ro\cd  itself 
practically  self-supporting,  or  as  nearly  so  as  one 
may  call  an  enterprise  for  which  preliminary  dona- 
tions were  generously  contributed. 

This  result  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  principal  musical  forces  of  the  city  united 
under  the  banner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Grand  Opera 
Association  to  make  this  brief  season  a  complete 
success,  and  that  so  much  educational  work  was 
done  through  the  Euterpe,  the  Hollywood,  and  the 
Opera  and  Fine  Arts  opera  reading  clubs. 

From  a  musical  standpoint,  the  honors  go  to 
Muzzio,  Tito  Schi])a,  Bonelli.  and  to  our  own  Elinor 
Mario.  A  pleasant  surprise  was  the  high  c|uality  of 
the  chorus,  consisting  of  resident  singers  entirely, 
who  rehearsed  three  or  four  nights  a  week  for  six 
months  without  financial  recom])ense.  The  orches- 
tra, made  up  largely  of  members  of  the  Philhar- 
monic. i)roved  itself  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 


owing  to  the  fact  that  W.  A.  Clark,  its  founder  and 
guarantor,  has  consistently  followed  the  polic}'  'of 
bringing  to  Los  AngeJes  the  best  available  talent 
where\'er  found.  The  directors.  Hageman,  Cimini 
and  Merola,  proved  themselves  more  than  equal  to 
the  ungrateful  task  of  conducting  performances  by 
singers  who  had  been  catapulted  to  Los  Angeles 
frf)m  Chicago  or  New  ^'ork. 

Now  that  the  success  of  the  season  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  that  the  future  of  ( irand  ( )])era  in  Los 
Angeles  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  it  will  be  in  order  to 
review  the  entire  (|uestion,  and  to  olifer  construc- 
tive suggestions  intended  to  increase  public  patron- 
age, to  secure  even  better  performances,  and  to 
])lace  Los  Angeles  at  the  head  of  American  cities  in 
an\'  moNcment  for  dcNeloping  this  ])articular  f:irm 
of  art. 

W  ell  i)atronized  as  the  ()])era  has  been,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  i)roportionately  better  patronized 
by  the  Italian  element  of  the  ixjjjulation  than  by  the 
nati\e  American.  Is  this  nicrcl}-  because  the\'  un- 
derstand the  language  in  whicdi  most  o])eras  are 
sung,  or  are  there  other  factors  that  tend  to  make 
the  opera  un-American?  Obviously,  if  we  can  dis- 
co\er  what  the  axcrage  jx'rson  would  like  to  see 
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improved,  we  shall  increase  the  chances  for  a  longer 
run  than  the  brief  two  weeks  which  we  had  this 
season. 

Perhaps  what  the  average  person  lacks  most  to- 
ward appreciation  of  Grand  Opera  is  an  understand- 
ing of  its  true  purpose  and  meaning.  In  Italy,  the 
home  of  this  form  of  art,  the  opera  has  been  a 
gradual  growth.  For  over  three  centuries,  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  the  American  ])ioneers  were 
turning  their  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  con- 
tinent. Italy  has  been  not  only  creating  operas,  but 
listening  to  thcin.    While   the   average  American 


Rii  luird   Bnnelli.   baritone.   n-Zinse   r  'u  li   -vnid'   and   resli  aini'd 
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may  have  heard  an  opera  once,  the  average  Italian 
has  heard  most  operas  many  times.  In  Italy,  the 
audience  has  always  been  there  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  creation  of  present  methods  :  the 
critic  demanded  adherence  to  certain  forms,  and 
the  gallery  gods  clamored  for  melody.  .Xn  opera 
performance  to  an  Italian,  therefore,  does  not  mean 
a  new  show,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
but  merely  a  new  voice  and  interpretation.  The  re- 
sult of  this  condition  has  been  to  encourage  the 
purely  musical  and  vocal  sides  of  the  performance, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  visual  and  dramatic  sides  so 
essential  to  the  hap])iness  of  an  American  theatre- 
going  audience,  cs]iecially  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  dramatic  side  of  the  opera  is  indeed  ex- 
traneous to  its  original  jjurpose.    Its  method  is  not 


to  create  a  complete  spectacle,  satisfying  to  all  the 
senses,  but  merely  to  display  the  varied  emotions 
of  the  human  heart  through  the  almost  exclusive 
medium  of  music.  Vocally,  music  is  limited  to  the 
range  and  capabilities  of  each  singer,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically unlimited  in  its  orchestral  expression.  To 
play  upon  the  heart  chords  of  the  audience  through 
the  variety  of  tone  colors  possible  to  the  many  in- 
struments, is  the  principal  purpose  of  grand  opera. 

Music  is  the  language  f)f  the  emotions,  and  grand 
opera  is,  first  and  last,  music. 

Anyone  going  to  the  opera  to  see  a  show,  espe- 
cially a  ])antomime  such  as  the  movies  have  accus- 
tomed us  to,  is  sure  to  run  into  disai)p()intment.  Be- 
cause the  man  in  the  street  has  neither  understood 
this  phase  of  it,  nor  trained  himself  to  measure  his 
emotions  in  terms  of  music,  he  is  not  ready  to  re- 
ceive this  message  as  now  i)resented.  The  average 
person  is  musically  illiterate.  Music,  to  him.  means 
melody.  In  oi)era.  he  appreciates  only  the  few  out- 
standing melodies,  called  arias,  which  come  in  mo- 
ments of  intense  feeling,  and  as  climaxes  to  scenes 
or  acts.  The  average  person  does  not  understand 
that  ordinary  conversation  must  be  carried  on  by  a 
kind  of  declamatory  scene  which  takes  the  place 
of  natural  speech.  This  is  called  recitative,  and  it 
strikes  the  one  who  comes  ui)on  grand  opera  unpre- 
pared as  monotonous  and  meaningless.  But  the 
mind  which  is  trained  to  listen  to  the  orchestral  ac- 
Ciimpaniment  will  find,  even  in  these  scenes,  a 
wealth  of  meaning  suggested  rather  than  expressed. 

It  is  ])erhaps,  htnvever,  the  strange  experience  of 
listening  to  a  foreign  language  which  tends  to  keep 
most  people  from  attendance  at  the  opera.  To  un- 
derstand the  music  is  difficult  enough  without 
])reparation ;  to  depend  upon  pantomime  for  the 
meaning  of  the  less  emotional  scenes,  is  even  worse. 
( )ne  might  work  uj)  an  enthusiasm  for  a  Madam 
Butterfly  in  Japanese,  because  the  language  would 
suit  the  locale ;  but  an  American  wearing  Japanese 
clothes  and  singing  in  Italian  for  an  .American  audi- 
ence, is  a  distressing  spectacle.  .\nd  Martha,  laid 
in  England  though  written  by  a  German,  is  almost 
an  insult  to  an  .American  audience  when  sung  in 
Italian. 

Fr,)m  the  ])oint  of  view  of  the  singers,  Italian  is 
the  ideal  language.  It  has  only  five  vowel  sounds, 
all  clearlv  pronounced  and  all  formed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat.  They  corres])ond,  roughly,  to 
the  English  sounds  ah,  eh,  ee,  oh,  ■:)0.  This  very 
simplicky  produces  the  effect  of  primitive  emotions, 
and  indeed  the  great  jiassions  of  the  soul  are  funda- 
mentally primitive.  English  and  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  complex  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  pronounce  and  to  sing.  English  has  at 
least  14  vowel  sounds  and  diphthongs,  variously 
written  by  means  of  only  six  vowel  letters :  a,  e,  i, 
o.  u.  V.  Some  of  them  are  very  difticult  to  sing,  as 
the  vowel  sounds  in  "my",  in  "love",  in  "man". 
Thev  are  too  "thin",  not  coming  from  the  deptli 
of  the  throat  but  from  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
French  has  15  vowel  sounds,  many  of  them  uttered 
from  the  front  ])art  of  the  mouth  or  by  means  of 
nasal  combinations,  as  in  "i)eu",  "fin",  "long",  "un" ; 
and  its  most  commonly  used  vowels  are  also  lacking 
in  "bodv".  in  throatiness.  These  qualities  (or 
faults)  make  English  and  French  rich  and  varied 
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languages  to  use  in  s])eech,  Init  ver_\-  liard  languages 
to  sing. 

Nevertheless  the  psj'cholog}-  of  the  audience  de- 
mands that  the  language  used  should  be  understood, 
if  the  full  dramatic  effect  is  to  be  obtained. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  Italian  language 
from  the  singer's  point  of  view,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been  turned  away  from  opera  in  English 
largely  b}'  the  poor  translations  into  English  which 
ha\  e  l)een  used  in  many  cases,  making  it  alm';)st  as 
diflicult  to  follow  dialogue  in  the  vernacular  as  in 
the  foreign  language.  For  obvious  reasons,  foreign 
singers  have  tried  to  ])reserve  their  quasi-mono])ol}- 
(if  the  field  by  imjK)sing  ujion  comi)etitors  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  learning  Italian.  German  and 
French,  but  practically  refusing  to  burden  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  English.  America  and 
I'.ngland  are  the  only  countries  whose  language  is 
banished  from  the  operatic  stage.  Anyone  talking 
to  the  average  Los  Angeles  spectator,  at  the  close 
•of  a  grand  opera  performance,  is  sure  to  be  told  in 
almost  identical  words  that  he  would  enjoy  it  if  he 
knew  what  it  was  all  al)out. 

It  shoukl  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  very 
inadequate  summaries  printed  on  the  programs  are 
no  substitute  either  for  a  study  of  the  operas,  or 
for  a  language  which  could  be  understood  during 
the  performance.  A  new  method  of  presenting 
these  summaries  in  the  form  of  graphic  climaxes 
could  easily  be  e\'ol\ed.  and  would  enable  the  lis- 
tener at  least  to  know  wlureabout  he  was  at  any 
particular  moment. 

The  evident  difticulty  is  that  the  public  mind  has 
been  traveling  in  a  vicious  circle:  the  i>oi>ularity  ;if 
the  existing  o])eras  has  caused  them  to  be  presented 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  new  works:  the  Italian 
style  of  performance  having  ])redominated  has 
caused  them  to  be  produced  in  the  Italian  language, 
and  by  Italian  singers:  and  these  Italian  singers 


have  in  turn  kept  American  singers  from  making  a 
place  for  themselves,  which  would,  again,  have  re- 
sulted in  greater  demand  for  original  compositions 
in  English,  by  American  composers,  for  American 
singers.  This  vicious  circle  must  be  broken  .some- 
where, if  we  are  to  have  opera  that  the  American 
])ublic  will  understand  and  patronize.  An  attend- 
ance of  even  6,000  pensons  at  each  oi)era  is.  truly 
considered,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  million 
odd  po])ulation  of  Los  .Angeles  and  vicinity.  Were 
even  ten  ])er  cent  of  the  jjopulation  as  much  inter- 
ested in  grand  opera  as  the  average  residents  of  an 
Italian  city,  each  opera  might  well  be  witnessed  by 
from  50,000  to  100.000  ])eople.  which  would  mean  an 
oj)era  season,  not  oi  two  weeks,  but  of  six  months. 
Lentil  grand  opera  succeeds  in  creating  such  audi- 
ences in  Lf)s  Angeles,  its  success  cannot  be  due  so 
much  to  its  own  merits  as  to  its  novelty. 

Los  .Angeles  should  have  a  six  months  o])era  sea- 
son, and  this  is  possible  only  with  opera  in  English, 

What  would  a  six-month  season  do  for  grand 
opera  in  Los  Angeles?  First  it  would  make  pos- 
sible an  adequate  number  f)f  rehearsals,  the  lack  of 
which  was  painfully  evident  during  the  recent  sea- 
son. Most  performances  had  only  one  rehearsal. 
At  I.,a  Scala,  Milan,  it  is  customary  for  operas  to 
be  rehearsed  for  at  least  three  months.  The  chorus 
and  singers  are  ])aid  by  the  year.  Six  ur  seven 
months  are  devoted  to  i)erformances  four  or  five 
times  a  week,  and  the  summer  months  are  devoted 
to  rehearsals,  ^\'hen  Wagner's  Meistersinger  was 
first  presented  in  Paris.  124  rehearsals  were  devoted 
to  the  orchestra  alone.  The  great  conduct:>r  Tos- 
canini  rehearsed  Lucia  for  four  months.  .\t  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre,  one  work  only  is  added  to  the 
repertf)ire  each  season,  and  it  is  rehearsed  for  the 
entire  year.  New  members  must  attend  rehearsals 
for  a  year  to  get  into  the  s])irit  before  even  a  small 
part  is  given  them. 
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As  Jvichard  Hagenian  puts  it,  "The  best  way  to 
get  satisfactory  results  from  an  opera  company 
would  he  to  take  it  to  Hawaii  for  two  years — or 
some  i)iace  where  they  could  not  get  away — and 
Avork  on  about  four  operas  during  that  period." 

'i'he  biggest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rehearsals  is. 
of  course,  the  star  system. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  management,  the  star  system 
is  a  necessity.  The  pul)lic,  it  is  claimed,  will  not 
consider  a  grand  opera  season  worthy  of  patronage 
unless  the  advertising  literature  can  flash  the  names 
of  singers  they  have  heard  on  the  phonograi)h,  or 
whose  faces  and  names  have  been  made  familiar 
through  the  press  for  many  years.  Grand  Opera  is 
not  the  only  form  of  activity  of  which  this  state- 
ment is  true  :  motion  picture  ])r(jducers  ha\'e  all  been 
driven  to  it  by  the  value  of  cumulative  publicity  ; 
writers'  names  sell  more  magazines  than  the  con- 
tent>  of  their  contributions;  and  the  breakfast  food 
you  use,  your  toothbrush  and  your  automobile,  are 
mute  witnesses  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
star  system. 

Nevertheless  the  more  enlightened  among  the 
public  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  method, 
which  tends  to  increase  the  importance  of  a  dimin- 
ishing few,  also  precludes  the  many  from  ever  hav- 
ing a  chance  of  making  good,  and  consequently  re- 
duces the  available  supply  from  which  future  stars 
are  to  be  made.  (Greatness  should  not  be  so  inac- 
cessible that  it  cannot  renew  itself  from  the  ranks. 

In  ni'Otion  jjictures  the  costs  of  i)r( iducti( )n,  <'ind 


the  consequent  rentals  charged  to  theatres,  have  in- 
creased I)eyond  bounds,  as  the  result  of  the  star 
system  ;  so  in  grand  opera,  the  greater  burden  of 
the  production  has  been  caused  by  this  same  factor. 
'J'he  star  system  is  not  only  a  big  item  of  cost :  it 
also  prevents  adequate  rehearsals,  since  the  star's 
time  is  so  fabulously  valuable.  Nor  is  the  system 
good  for  the  morale  of  the  organization,  which  is 
made  to  stand  hat  in  hand  to  the  prominent  man  or 
woman  whose,  every  whim  has  to  be  gratified  for 
fear  of  endangering  all  the  arrangements.  Many 
of  the  stars,  e\en  when  coin]ielled  to  attend  a  re- 
hearsal, have  a  way  of  slighting  the  action  and  as- 
suming, because  they  know  the  i^art,  that  they  need 
not  contribute  their  share  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  all  \  cry  well  ])roducing  great  soloists,  but 
the  o])era  should  (le])end  on  I'n-^emble  work,  or  it 
becomes  one-sided. 

AN'hen  it  CDUies  to  one  single  singer  recei\ing 
a  salary  of  $3,000  plus  his  transportation  for  every 
single  performance — a  tax  of  50  cents  per  head  on 
the  entire  audience — it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  educate  the  ])ul)lie,  so  that 
the}'  will  go  to  hear  the  o])era  and  not  merely  t:) 
say  they  have  heard  So-and-So.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
habitually,  So-and-So  \\\\\  continue  his  singing  at 
star  ])rices  long  after  the  ipiality  of  his  voice  has 
ceased  to  justify  it. 

If  grand  opera  stars  showed  any  desire  t  >  sub- 
mit   to   necessary   ])ersonal    discii)lint'   in  kee])ing 
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down  their  figures  to  suit  youthful  roles,  as  many 
movie  stars  are  doing  in  their  own  field,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  more  symi)athy  than  they  now  re- 
ceive. Diet  and  exercise  are  all  the  more  necessary, 
since  vocalizing  tends  to  expand  the  chest  and  to 
create  the  illusion  of  maturity.  This  condition  is 
especially  deploraI)lc  in  tenors  and  coloratura  so- 
pranos, who  are  called  u])on  to  enact  juvenile  love 
scenes. 

And,  by  the  way,  why  are  all  lovers  tenors? 
Surelv  the  baritone  voice  is  much  more  mellow  and 


Elinor  Mario,  <ti/io  sprang  into  jamr  oi'rrnif/lit  tlirnugli  her 
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emotional,  and  responsive  to  the  dee])er  passions. 
The  oldest  traditions  of  the  world,  the  Egyptian, 
represent  the  woman  as  a  highly  spiritual  being 
with  a  high-pitched  voice,  and  the  man  as  a  ma- 
terial being  with  a  liass  voice.  The  l)ass  is.  of 
course,  too  dignified  for  a  youthful  or  loverlike  role. 

Vet,  from  the  beginning  of  opera  in  Italy,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  high-])itched  voices 
have  been  demanded,  even  to  the  falsetto.  i)robably 
because  it  was  considered  that  a  high  pitch  is 
equivalent  to  high  emotionality.  P>ut  the  modern 
tendency  to  greater  sincerity,  which  is  causing  us 
to  admire  the  coninronijlace  more  than  the  unusual, 
is  gradually  turning  our  taste  in  the  direction  of 
voices  which  more  closelv  resemble  those  of  dailv 
life. 

In  other  words,  grand  oi)era  is  threatened  in  its 
very  vitals  by  the  modern  demand,  not  only  for 
better  acting  and  scenery,  but  for  less  artificiality 
in  the  singing;  and  artificiality  is  the  very  lifeblood 
of  opera  in  general. 

For  opera,  as  its  history  shows,  is  the  result  of 
successive  accretions  of  ideas,  each  countrv  con- 


tributing what  it  thought  best,  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  whole ;  it  is  not  the  conception  of  one 
man,  one  nation,  or  one  school  of  thought. 

Opera  originated  in  Italy  through  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  grou])  of  Florentine  art  lovers  to  revive 
the  ancient  dreek  drama.  In  the  latter,  the  emo- 
tions aroused  by  the  spoken  word  were  intensified 
by  vocal  music  and  action — the  chorus — and  the 
early  operas  were  of  this  nature.  But  the  love  of 
melody,  innate  in  the  emotional  Italian,  soon  car- 
ried the  com])osers  of  opera  far  beyond  the  limited 
confines  of  the  original  idea,  and  soon  this  form  was 
overflowing  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  melodies; 
more  instruments  were  added  to  the  orchestra,  and 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  church  and  tradition,  developed  as  never 
before. 

Itah'  ga\e  opera  its  birth,  and  gave  it  also  the 
most  ])eautiful  melodies  the  world  has  known ; 
France  added  dramatic  action,  and  strengthened  the 
liallet :  Germany  develo])ed  a  new  type  of  story 
based  upon  romantic  legends,  and  eventually  placed 
ec|ual  \alue  on  music,  words,  scenery,  action,  and 
all  tlie  arts  in\c)lved. 

At  the  present  time,  the  name  Grand  Opera  is 
given  alone  to  a  ])erformance  in  which  there  is  no 
spoken  dialogue,  while  one  with  spoken  dialogue, 
even  of  the  mf)St  serious  nature,  is  called  an  ( )pcra 
Comique — a  very  misleading  name  and  one  which 
might  profitably  l)e  dropped.  There  is  no  comedy 
in  Carmen  ;  yet  it  is  classed  as  opera  comique  and 
not  as  grand  o])era.  In  Paris,  where  the  difference 
between  these  terms  originated,  there  are  separate 
o]iera  houses  for  the  two  kinds  of  opera,  and  never 
is  the  gulf  bridged.  Opera  Comique  is  a  purely 
technical  term,  which  may  or  may  not  refer  to  what 
is  known  as  Comic  Opera,  such  as  The  Barber  of 
Seville.  Wagner's  later  compositions,  such  as  Die 
W'aikure.  are  a  style  of  opera  without  strict  di- 
visions into  arias,  duets,  and  so  forth;  they  are 
properly  known  as  Music  Dramas.  They  may  be 
compared  to  a  rope  instead  of  a  chain. 

But  the  fjuestion  of  origin  is  conijiaratively  un- 
imjMirtant.  This  age  is  impatient  of  origins.  We 
want  things  that  please  us;  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept them  from  the  past,  but  we  are  also  prepared 
to  create  them  for  ourselves  if  the  past  fails  to  come 
up  to  our  e.x])ectati<)ns.  At  present  grand  opera  is 
not  popular  with  the  average  person,  despite  its  rare 
musical  value.  The  man  or  woman  who  goes  to 
motion  i)icture  shows,  who  is  surfeited  with  gorge- 
ous spectacles,  who  has  become  a  critical  judge 
of  good  pantomime  and  often  of  true  acting,  who 
weighs  in  the  balance  details  such  as  the  cast,  the 
scenery,  the  costumes  and  even  the  lighting — per- 
haps tile  most  important  of  modern  factor.s — is  not 
likely  tfi  accei)t  blindly  a  hajjhazard  gathering  of 
painted  curtains,  canvas  trees,  stock  wigs  and  ill- 
matched  characters.  The  movie  influence  is  fast 
l)ecoming  too  strong  to  he  resisted  by  the  opera. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  real  season  in  Los  .Xngeles.  and  either  of  them 
involves  radical  changes  in  the  method  of  produc- 
tion, and  also  an  increase  in  cost  which,  however, 
would  undoubtedly  much  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

Either  we  must  make  grand  opera  entirely  nat- 
ural, by  means  of  every  device  known  to  up-to-date 
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stagecraft ;  or  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  too 
artificial  to  be  treated  naturally.  If  we  choose  to 
make  grand  opera  realistic,  we  shall  have  to  have 
it  in  English,  and  in  a  modern  translation  ;  we  shall 
need  schools  of  opera  acting  and  opera  dancing;  we 
shall  have  to  employ  the  best  designers  of  costumes, 
scenery  and  properties;  we  shall  have  to  consult 
the  most  advanced  electricians  from  motion  picture 
studios,  and  to  study  their  recommendations  not 
only  in  their  effect  on  scenery,  but  as  regards 
changes  in  the  make-u]),  at  present  one  of  the  weak- 
est parts  of  the  illusion. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  choose  to  make  grand 
opera  entirely  artificial,  we  shall  have  to  design 
symbolical  scenery  and  costumes,  as  suggested  in 
another  article  of  this  issue  by  Mr.  Schwankovsky. 

The  only  thing  we  cannot  do.  in  justice  to  the 
public  who  are  ever  ready  to  patronize  the  good 
wherever  they  see  it,  in  justice  to  the  dramatic  and 
artistic  reputation  of  Los  Angeles,  is  to  continue 
presenting  the  opera  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a 
musical  entertainment,  shown  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  peo])le.  Someone,  somewhere,  is  going  to  re- 
form Grand  Opera.    Let  Los  Angeles  show  the  way. 


Qrand  Opera  As  Seen       A  zyYCodern  Art  (^ritic 

By  Frederick  J.  de  St.  V.  Schwankovsky 


Grand  (Jpera,  the  aristocrat  of  entertainments, 
has  been  with  us  again.  We  paid  high  jjrices  for 
seats,  we  went  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  we  heard 
splendid  music.  The  whole  show  was  excellent — 
provided  one  kept  one's  eyes  closed. 

The  open  eye,  howe\'er,  esjjecially  if  it  were  an 
eye  trained  to  modern  art,  and  sensitive  to  the  good 
and  bad  in  visual  art,  was  offended. 

It  was  not  that  the  recent  ( )])era  was  worse  than 
other  operas  scenically  nor  as  to  costume  and  act- 
ing. The  trouble  is  that  here  in  Los  Angeles  we 
have  prok)gues  to  "movies"  which  are  far  better 
artistically  than  this  Grand  Opera  or  most  Grand 
Opera  is. 

Grand  ( )pera  develoi)ed  during  a  particularly  bad 
period  in  Art.  The  baroc|ue  and  the  imitatively 
realistic  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  dominated 
the  new  art  of  Opera  as  it  grew  up.  We  were  just 
discovering  what  we  could  do  on  the  stage  with 
the  help  of  our  new  machines  and  sciences.  We 
loved  to  be  astonished  with  novel  effects,  and  to 
represent  fire,  waves,  storms.  The  test  was,  did  it 
deceive  one  into  thinking  it  was  real?  The  scenic 
artist  produced  marble  halls,  and  paste  board  pal- 
aces, and  splashed  out  clever  impressionistic  trees 
and  mountains.  The  actors  acted  as  naturalistic- 
ally  as  possible,  and  the  drama  developed  realism 
to  the  nth  degree. 

But  the  trouble  with  opera  is  that  it  starts  with 
a  convention  which  precludes  realism  forever.  I 
mean  that  in  Opera  the  actors  sing  at  each  other 
and  the  audience,  instead  of  talking.  This  is  un- 
natural or  artificial.  Instead  of  helping  it,  realism 
in  scenery  and  action  only  makes  it  ridiculous.  On 
the  other  hand.  Opera  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
newer  st}le  of  stage  art,  which  is  interpretative, 
unrealistic,  conventional,  and  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  realism  with  which  it  has  been  associated. 

So  far  as  Grand  Opera  is  concerned,  apparently 
n(jthing  has  happened  to  promote  stage  art  since 
the  nineteenth  century.  Why  should  this  expensive 
and  aristocratic  entertainment  be  out  of  date,  halt 
baked  and  mid-Victorian  as  to  scenery  and  acting 
and  pr(;])s  ? 

People  who  work  in  art  know  nowadays  that  we 


cannot  mix  incongruous  things  and  get  an  aesthetic 
whole.  A  bird  i)ainted  for  a  book  on  birds,  a  bird 
painted  as  an  easel  picture,  and  a  bird  designed  as 
part  of  a  decoration  on  a  cretonne,  are  all  differ- 
ently treated.  We  do  not  want  naturalistic,  true- 
to-the-life  roses  worked  into  an  oriental  rug  or  any 
sort  of  rug.    The  roses  must  lie  ])r()perly  stylized 


ti)  tin 


or  conventionalized  to  make  them  congruou.- 
I)urpose  which  they  are  to  serve. 

The  cast  in  an  Opera  CANNOT  be  naturalistic. 
That  is  settled  for  tliciii  by  the  fact  that  it  is  Opera 
they  are  in,  just  as  it  is  settli'd  for  the  rose  by  the 
fact  that  it  ai)i)ears  woven  in  a  textile.  The  fact 
that  Opera  stars  and  chorus  have  'PRIED  to  act 
natuiali>tically.  and  have  necessarily  failed  to  dp 
so.  has  made  Opera  a  subject  for  ridicule  to  the 
man  on  the  street,  who  ha>  seen  the  incongruity 
without  wholh-  understanding  it.    To  manv  Grand 


-[9J- 
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0|)cra  is  silly  and  re])ulsive  fur  this  very  reason. 

In  Butterfly  the  Chorus  men  and  women  were 
very  nearly  absurd.  The  men  looked  as  thoug'h  a 
part  of  a  comic  oi)era  like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
Mikado.  The  women  had  a  motley  assortment  of 
the  sort  of  kimonos  which  are  worn  in  America, 
and  which  Japs  do  not  use  much,  if  at  all.  Their 
faces  were  not  made  up  yellow,  and  their  hair  or 
wigs  were  fuzzy.  The  big  ])omi)adours  made  the 
effect  of  a  ,grou])  of  Gibson  (lirls  of  the  vintage  of 


"Tlie  Chorus  Ladies  in  Madam  Bultcrjiy  Looked  Like  Gibson 
Girls  in  Disliahille ,  Needing  Only  Cnmhs  and  Hair  Brushes  to 
Make  the  Effect  Complete" 

1898  or  so  in  wra])])ers.  They  needed  only  such 
props  as  hair  combs  and  tooth  brushes  to  com])]ete 
the  effect.  I'inkerton's  American  wife  was  a  Flora- 
dora  relic. 

They  were  as  incongruous  in  the  Opera  as  the 
interjection  of  the  spoken  word  "whiskey"  and  the 
name  of  the  American  lead,  "I'enjamin  Franklin 
Pinkerton."  Puccini  should  have  l)een  made  to 
change  these  two  absurdities,  by  the  way. 

The  scenery  in  the  first  act  was  painfully  inade- 
quate. No  good  comic  opera  would  have  found  it 
good  enough.  A  chop  suey  restaurant  on  right  of 
stage  with  two  nondescript  Chinese  lanterns  such 
as  one  sees  at  every  garden  ])arty.  with  electric 
lights  inside.  The  Bridge,  center  stage  was  good 
enough,  but  the  realistic  cherry  trees  in  bloom  were 
only  outclassed  in  shoddiness  by  the  moth-eaten 
old  l)rop  tree  to  left  of  stage.  The  bench  under  this 
ti-ee  was  without  character.  In  the  tree  ajipeared 
later  those  terrible  winking  electric  lights  reminis- 
cent of  advertising  signs,  but  supposed  to  be  fire- 
flies. 

The  second  act  was  an  e.\tromely  poor  imitation 
of  Japanese  art.  .\  lot  of  poorly  painted  butterflies 
a])])eared  on  the  walls.  .\  huge  P.uddha  from  some 
])rop  dealer  filled  the  center  of  the  stage.  There 


was  a  sort  of  Buddhist  priedieu  or  cabinet  which 
was  good,  and  which  supplied  all  of  the  religious 
element  necessary.  Japanese  ladies  do  not  have 
huge  gilded  Buddhas  in  their  rooms. 

Now  let  me  suggest  how  this  all  might  have  been 
done. 

Tn  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  opera,  that  the  char- 
acters cannot  act  naturally,  that  they  MUST  sing 
at  each  other — let  us  stylize  the  whole  opera.  Let 
us  take  our  motifs  for  trees  and  backdrop  and  house, 
in  the  first  act.  from  Japanese  prints.  Let  us  dress 
the  chorus  like  figures  in  Japanese  art,  and  have 
them  act  very  artificially.  In  the  second  act  let  us 
make  an  interior  true  to  the  simplicity  of  Japan. 
\Miat  a  chance  for  really  beautiful  designs  in  pan- 
els !  Careful  s])acing.  delicate  little  touches.  The 
props  all  through  could  be  made  notes  in  a  color 
harmony.  The  big  book  used  in  the  first  act  instead 
of  being  a  dog-cared  tax  register  could  dis])lay  deli- 
cious color  on  its  large  cover,  or  it  could  be  a  scroll. 
The  garden  bench  cf)uld  be  well  designed  and  per- 
haps a  red  note  in  lacpier.  The  lanterns  could  be 
different,  and  special  instead  of  commonplace.  The 
chorus  ladies'  hair  would  be  shiny  black,  stuck  full 
of  strange  big  pins.  Their  faces  would  be  yellow 
masks  in  efifect  with  great,  black  eyes. 

\\'hen  we  got  through,  we  would  have  a  Japanese 


"The    Chorus    Men    in    Butterfly    Looked    Like    Gilbert  and 
S 11 1 1  tx' fin's  Poo  Bahs" 

opera  in  which  the  artificial  nK)vements  (from 
which  they  cannot  in  any  case  escape)  expressed 
emotions  in  an  artificial  manner  (by  singing)  and 
l)y  highly  stylized  actions.  W'e  would  not  intro- 
duce such  inartistic  incongruities  as  real  groans  or 
cries  or  laughter.  The  actors  in  this  presentation 
of  Madame  Butterfly  would  move  in  a  perfectly 
consistent,  aesthetic,  congruous  world  of  art,  and 
the  man  on  the  street  could  not  accuse  them  of 
TRYING  TO  ACT  X ATL'RALLV,  AXD  FAIL- 
ING. This  he  does  accuse  Grand  <  )i)era  casts  of 
now — and  rightly. 
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Stage  Settintj  jor  the  First  Act  of  Madam  Buttrrjly,  Si/r/r/rsteJ  hy  Adrian  J.  Kur-vcrs,  Unllyicnod  Artist 


Let  US  tliink  about  Faust  for  a  niouicnt.  Here 
we  start  with  the  Gothic  World  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  again  we  have  given  as  a  factor  forced  on  us  by 
Opera  as  such,  that  all  of  oiu-  characters  will  ha\e 
to  sing  instead  of  talking. 

The  scenery  in  Faust  was  prett}'  good.  'J'he  trou- 
ble with  it  was  that  being  so  extremely  realistic  it 
called,  artistically,  for  a  realistic  presentation.  We 
might  find  a  motif  in  old  gothic  art  for  a  f|uaint  and 
interpretative  sort  of  scenery. 

The  chorus  lacked  a  definite  color  scheme  and 
was  so  varicolored  as  to  create  a  dazzle  that  nearly 
obliterated  the  principals.  AIe])histo,  with  his  ])lain 
black,  A\as  the  'only  one  who  made  a  real  effect 
w  hen  the  chorus  was  on. 

The  scenery  was  too  full  of  detail.  Every  space 
of  wall  or  roof  was  "busy"  with  detail  of  stone,  tile, 
chain  or  some  distraction.  Thus  when  one  or  two 
actors  were  left  alone  they  were  overjjowered  by 
this  surplus  of  detail.  In  the  gloomy  dungeon  this 
could  have  been  eliminated  to  great  advantage. 

W  e  would  have  much  ]ilainer  scenery  and  depend 
more  on  lighting. 

In  the  action  we  would  not  have  realism  in  such 
scenes  as  that  between  Marguerite  and  Valentine, 
her  brother.  He  has  been  wounded,  he  is  dying. 
She  is  heartbroken.  The  chorus,  shocked  and  sym- 
pathetic, lines  up  behind  them.  The  chorus  is  nec- 
essarily stylized  in  action.  'Phe  actors  have  to  sing 
no  matter  how  wounded  or  how  heartbroken.  Ob- 
viously this  is  a  highly  artificial,  stylized  situation. 
It  i)resents  no  difficult  ])rol)lem  artisticall}'.  Iiow- 


e\er,  so  long  as  we  do  not  intr(}duce  incongruous 
realism. 

But  'Our  leads  must  not  suffer  too  realistically. 
Real  groans  and  real  crying  are  totally  out  of  place. 

One  instance  of  the  right  sort  of  stylized  laugh- 
ter is  to  be  found  in  Mephistopheles'  serenade  to 
Marguerite  in  this  same  act.  He  laughs  in  rhythm, 
he  laughs  musically,  not  really,  but  artificially  as 
he  should. 

So,  as  he  dies,  \'alentine  shoidd  groan  musicall}', 
artificially,  if  at  all,  ami  Marguerite  should  wecj)  in 
a  stylized  manner.  As  it  was  she  "broke  down" 
really  and  artistically  speaking,  and  wept  realistic- 
ally. It  was  a  jarring,  inartistic,  incongruous  note 
in  an  otherwise  fine  scene. 

Can  we  not  have  something  done  about  ihis?  Let 
our  Grand  ()])era,  when  it  returns  next  year,  be 
modernized,  and  made  artistic.  Pull  it  out  of  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  light  of  the  new  age 
and  the  new  .\  RT. 

What  we  need  in  Grand  Oi)era  is,  simply,  art  di- 
rection. We  need  to  break  with  traditions  which 
any  up-to-date  trained  esthetic  can  tell  us  are  bad. 
We  need  to  introduce  into  Grand  ( )i)era  artistic 
H.'\KM()NY  as  well  as  musical  harmony. 

.After  all,  to  sing  a  Grand  Opera  lead  is  an  ath- 
letic achievement.  The  huge  diaphragms  of  the 
singers  which  often  make  their  figures  to;)  muscu- 
lar to  represent  such  characters  as  slim  youths  and 
maidens,  show  how  ])owerful  and  developed  they 
must  be  to  endure  the  roles.  This  need  be  no  fault 
artistically,  once  we  d<'])art  from  that  chea])  and 
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obvious  conception  of  art  as  imitation  of  nature. 

The  very  fact  that  the  operatic  singer,  like  the 
great  pianist,  must  exert  himself  mightily  makes 
any  attempt  to  act.  when  singing  as  though  he  were 
speaking,  more  absurd.  He  can  no  more  assume 
really  indifferent  attitudes  than  the  pianist,  or  for 
that  matter  the  prize  fighter. 

Why,  gentle  reader,  if  art  is  imitation  of  nature, 
then  a  large  child's  doll  dressed  exactly  in  the  same 
clothes  a  child  would  wear  and  looking  dece])tively 
like  a  child,  is  better  art  than  any  sculptured  child, 
and  the  wax  figures  in  the  Eden  Musee  are  great 
art.  Let  us  also  put  among  great  art.  ])ai)er  and 
feather  and  wax  flowers. 

One  of  the  big  things  in  modern  art  is  the  new 
sincerity.  This  began  as  early  as  with  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  Philip  Morris.  The  gist  of  it  is 
summed  up  in  the  idea  that  in  art  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  hide  our  means.  We  frankly  include  in 
our  expression  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  the 
material  used.  In  water-colors  we  see  the  paper, 
and  the  way  the  color  and  water  combined  with  it. 
In  oil  we  have  the  frank  building  up  by  daubs  of 
pigment.  In  architecture  we  see  how  things  are 
Ijraced  and  supported.  Our  new  library  in  Los 
Angeles,  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  sincerity  in  art. 

Applying  this  to  Grand  Opera  we  shall  make  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  artificial  fact  that  the  charac- 
ters sing  instead  of  talking.  We  shall  adopt  this 
rather  as  a  motif.  In  harmony  with  this,  we  will 
plan  all  our  acting,  and  our  scenery. 

!^^ocler?i  Qomposers  (^merica?i^ 
By  Carolyn  Pearson 

CHARLES  WAKEFIELD  CADMAN 
(A  resident  of  Los  Angeles) 
The  first  American  composer  to  have  an  opera  live 
more  than  one  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

HE  HAS  WRITTEN 
Orchestral  Suites     Operas  Cantatas 
Operas  Violin  solos       Chamber  Music 

Songs  Part  songs  Chorals 

Piano  and  Organ  Compositions 

HIS  BEST  KNOWN  WORKS 
(Orchestra) 

Thunder-bird  Suite 

(Chamber) 

Trio  in  D  Major  for  Violin,  'Cello  and  Piano 

(Operas) 
A  Witch  of  Salem — 2  acts 
Shanewis — 1  act — 2  scenes 
The  Garden  of  Mystery — 1  act — 3  scenes 

(Operettas) 
The  Maid  of  Niagara — for  High  Schools 

(Choral  Works) 
The  Sunset  Trail — Cantata  for  mi.xed  voices  and 

solos — orchestrated 
The  Morning  of  the  Year — Quartet  or  chorus  and 
solos 


The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — Cantata  for  Male 
\'oices,  PMano  and  Organ 

(Part  Songs  for  Mixed  Voices) 
The  Wish — Indian  Mountain  Song 
Out  of  ]\Iain  Street  (Idealized  Jazz) 
(Songs ) 

Land  of  the  Sky-blue  Water  (Said  to  have  the  great- 
est number  of  sales  of  any  American  song — 
Introduced  by  Madam  Nordica) 

.\t  Dawning  (Sung  by  John  McCormack  and  many 
famous  singers) 

Call  Me  No  More 

I  Hear  the  Thrush  at  Eve 

( J'iano) 

Sonata,  in  .\  Major 
Oriental  Suite — Omar  Khayyam 
From  Hollywood — To  a  Comedian  (Charlie  Chap- 
lin) 

(Organ) 

Meditation  in  D  Flat  Legend  in  F 

( Violin  and  Piano) 
Legend  (Featured  by  Fritz  Krcisler) 
\\'ah  Toy  see 

NEW  WORKS 
Call  of  the  Nile  (Songs) 
Moon  Flowers 

Flowers  of  Forgetfulness  (Reeds) 
The  Ghost  of  Lollypop  Bay  (Operetta)  (Will  l)e 
published  within  3  months) 

HIS  AVOCATIONS 
Ethnology  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  study 
of  folk  lore  and  folk  music.    Interest  in  furthering 
American  art  of  all  kinds. 

HIS  MUSICAL  IDIOM 
Highly  melodious  and  characteristic.  Fond  of  using 
colorful  folk  themes  of  all  nations,  particularly 
those  of  the  American  Indian.  Modern  in  a 
moderate  degree — especially  noticeable  in  ".\ 
^Vitch  of  Salem."  A  tendency  toward  jazz  evi- 
dent in  newer  works 

HIS  CHARACTERISTIC  CONTRIBUTION 
Work  in  American  Indian  style 

A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  DESIGNED  BY 
THE  COMPOSER  (1  hour  and  15  minutes) 

1.  Trio,  in  D  Major,  for  X'iolin,  "Cello  and  Piano 

(three  movements) 

2.  Songs  (soprano) 

a.  Flowers  of  Forgetfulness 

b.  The  Streams  of  Fate 

c.  Moon  Flower 

3.  \'iolin  and  Piano 

a.  Legend  of  the  Canyon 

1).  June  on  the  Boule\ard  (arranged  by  Sol 
Cohen) 

c.  ^\'ithin  the  Potter's  Shop 

4.  Piano  Sonata  in  A  Major  (three  movements) 

5.  Songs  (baritone) 

a.  I.  Martins  \m   (from   "Morning  of  the 

Year"  cycle) 

b.  The  Doe-Skin  Blanket 

c.  Mv  Gift  for  You 

d.  The  P.uilder 
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The  Human  Side  of  the  ^:yYCusic  Room 

By  Gladys  Caldwell 

Principal  of  Music  and  Art  Department,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 


QUIET  charm  fills  the  Music  room  of 
the  new  Central  Library  building  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  It  is  felt 
by  the  most  casual  visitor.  "This  room 
has  atmosphere"  solemnly  stated  one  young  musi- 
cian as  he  glanced  from  the  dignified  furniture  of 
Spanish  design  to  the  shelves  of  vari-colored  books, 
the  large  windows  framed  in  softly  hanging  drap- 
eries, and  the  few  interesting  pieces  of  pottery  on 
the  window  sills. 

The  music  student,  however,  finds  that  its  great- 
est charm  lies  in  the  contents  of  the  cases  which 
line  two  sides  of  the  room.  On  the  left  he  discovers 
the  opera  scores,  arranged  alphabetically  by  com- 
poser. This  results  in  strange  neighbors !  Tlie 
Italian  Giordano  rubs  friendly  ell:)ows  with  the 
Russian  Glinka,  the  melodious  Herbert  finds  liim- 
self  next  door  to  the  modern  Hoist  and  what  docs 
Mr.  Jones,  the  composer  of  the  Geisha  have  to  say 
to  the  dour  Janacek,  composer  of  the  opera  pre- 
miered last  winter  in  New  York  with  lovely  Jeritza 
in  the  title  role? 


But  there  is  much  beside  opera  scores  in  these 
cases.  FoUowijig  them  is  the  sacred  music :  the 
familiar  oratorios  and  cantatas  including  among 
many  others  the  well  known  and  beloved  Messiah 
of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah.  A  copy  of 
Bach's  beautiful  Christmas  oratorio  will  recall  the 
splendid  production  of  it  given  two  years  ago.  Here 
are  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  the  Requiems  of  Berlioz, 
Dvorak,  Mozart  and  Verdi,  and  Gounod's  St.  Cece- 
lia. These  great  masses,  religious  out]M)urings  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  inspiration,  are  composi- 
tions too  stupendous,  dramatic  and  intense  for  any- 
thing Init  concert  and  orchestral  jjroduction  and 
seldom  accom])any  the  celebration  of  tiie  mass.  I"\)r 
practical  use  are  to  be  found  the  simpler  arrange- 
ment of  the  masses  based  more  definitely  on  the 
Gregorian  chants  and  interesting  collections  of  the 
hymns  of  I'alestrina.  Merc  also  arc  the  lesser 
chants  and  cantatas  used  in  tlie  Russian  Church. 

The  churcli  soloist  and  tiic  choir  conductor  finds 
with  delight  the  old  familiar  livnins  as  well  as  such 
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collections  as  P.ach's  I)eautiful  clioralcs  with  words 
drawn  from  so  many  sources  as  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal in  their  appeal. 

78.4  in  library  lantjuage  means  vocal  music:  col- 
lections for  bass  and  soprano,  world  famous  songs 
and  the  works  of  indi\  idual  comjiosers.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  poi)ular  ])ortions  of  the  music  collection. 
The  visiting-  artist  e.xclaims  with  joy  when  she 
finds  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Chant  Hebraic."  his 
"Hindu  Song."  or  Malipero's  "Keei)sake"  in  just 
the  right  key.  and  the  college  student  is  equally 
pleased  with  the  collection  of  Yale  songs  containing 
"Bingo"  which  he  must  have  for  a  frat  banquet. 

What  a  stir  would  be  made  if  a  magician  could 
.summon  to  life  the  78.44"s  and  45's,  for  these  are  the 
folk  songs  and  the  folk  dances  from  ct)untries  richer 
than  ours  in  the  simi)le  joys  of  living  and  the  jjower 
to  express  them  rythmically.  The  public  schools 
have,  in  the  last  few  years  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  essential  rhythms  of  walking,  running,  skip- 
])ing.  lea])ing  and  whirling  are  the  habitual  mode  of 
expression  with  the  young  of  the  more  highly  civ- 
ilized races  as  well  as  among  the  simple  primitive 
])eople,  and  folk  music  and  folk  dances  are  taking 
an  increasingly  important  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  American  school.  Such  collections  as  Bur- 
chenal's  "Folk  dances  and  singing  games"  and 
Crawford's  "I'olk  dances  and  games"  are  so  po])- 


ular  willi  both  teachers  and  children  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  kee])  a  reference  co])y  on  file  for  consulta- 
tion in  the  de])artment.  Before  a  costume  ball  given 
by  the  International  .Arts  Club,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  books  containing  the  Hungarian 
Csardas,  Italian  Tarantella  and  the  characteristic 
dances  of  otlier  countries.  One  night  the  music 
lil)rarian  thoroughly  enjoyed  watching  the  gay 
young  Irishman,  who  with  a  delightful  brogue  had 
just  asked  for  the  folk  dance  book  containing  the 
Irish  lilt,  practicing  the  steps  in  the  corridor  as  he 
was  leaving  the  Music  room. 

The  plant)  music  forms  a  large  ])art  of  the  cf)llec- 
tion.  It  fills  the  needs  of  the  youngster  starting  in 
to  ])iay,  the  chums  wanting  duets  or  four  iiand  ar- 
rangements of  next  week's  symphony  program,  the 
tourist  whose  own  music  is  in  the  east  and  the 
student  or  teacher  needing  a  broader  collection  to 
draw  on  than  his  own. 

The  music  de])artment  has  arranged  a  section  of 
music  suitable  for  use  in  tlie  first  three  grades  of 
piano  study.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  less 
known  material  in  the  hopes  of  stimulating  a  spirit 
of  adventure  in  both  teacher  and  pupil.  For  the 
first  grade  are  such  interesting-  titles  as  Bach's 
"Poetic  folk  dances":  Homer  Brunn's  "Bears  at 
the  beach"  and  "Flufif  and  frolic"  by  Percy  AN'hite- 
head.    in  tlie  collection  for  the  third  grade  are  the 


The  Ne'l.'ly  Completed  South  Side  of  the  Public  Lihrtiry  Buildinij  Shonint/  the  "Built-in"  Statuary 
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more  difficult  "Enfantines"  by  Bloch.  Macdowcirs 
"Marionettes"  and  the  "Pygmy  Suite"  bv  Ornstein. 

The  universal  appeal  of  music  is  most  stronglv 
em])hasi2ed  by  the  various  types  of  peojjle  using  the 
])iano  collection.  To  this  section  came  the  little 
old  lady  from  the  Old  Folks'  Home  whose  music 
had  been  destroyed  by  another  inmate,  a  very  dis- 
agreeable person  who  did  not  like  her  playing.  She 
went  away  happily  with  a  bound  volume  of  the 
"Etude"  and  A\'ier's  "Children's  jiiano  pieces  the 
whole  world  plays."  The  librarian  can  only  hope 
that  the  evil  spirit  will  be  exorcised  and  the  library 
scores  will  not  meet  an  unfortunate  end.  Here  sits 
the  half  blind  calliope  player  who  spends  hf)urs 
studying  the  scores  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  He 
has  never  told  why  he  is  interested  in  them  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  is  an  embryo  composer 
or  just  an  ardent  admirer  of  these  masters.  A\'ith 
these  come  the  real  musician  who  discovers  the 
collection  for  the  first  time  and  who  is  gleeful  as 
he  finds  Skriabin's  "Poeme  de  I'extase"  in  a  two 
piano  arrangement  or  an  allnim  of  the  modern 
Bohemian  composers. 

The  organ  music  fills  the  last  of  the  wall  cases, 
leaving  those  at  the  end  of  the  room  for  the  strings. 
Here  are  the  books  of  instruction.  Strainer's  "The 
organ"  and  Roger's  "Graded  materials  for  the  or- 
gan." The  church  organists  are  very  grateful  for 
the  collections  of  church  music  :  offertories.  Chris- 
tian Science  music  and  so  forth.  In  Los  Angeles 
you  may  be  sure  that  "Motion  ])icture  music"  never 
remains  on  the  shelf. 

Not  only  is  there  a  good  working  collection  of 
music  for  the  \iolin  and  'cello  but  a  representative 
sujjply  of  chamber  music  is  gradually  being  built  U]). 
]>ound  stoutly  in  the  familiar  library  buckram, 
with  each  separate  part  tucked  safely  into  a  pocket, 
even  the  Franck  cjuintet  may  not  ht  too  cumber- 
some a  burden  to  carry  home. 

A  delightfully  human  feature  of  the  music  room 
is  the  sound  proof  piano  room  where  anyone  may 
try  over  scores  for  a  period  of  twenty  minutes.  Here 
again,  we  find  that  the  public  library  continues  to 
be  the  most  democratic  institution  in  the  United 
States  for  it  matters  not  how  well  or  how  ill  a 
person  can  ])lay  he  is  ecjually  welcome.  One  old 
gentleman  always  asks  for  the  Beethoven  Ninth 
symphony.  He  carefully  places  this  on  top  of  the 
piano  and  pulls  from  his  pocket  a  much  thumbed 
volume  of  familiar  songs.  In  the  beneficent  pres- 
ence of  the  great  Ninth  he  laboriously  picks  out 
with  one  finger  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  or  "Annie 
Laurie." 

The  numl)er  of  books  written  about  music  is  con- 
stantly growing.  The  past  years  have  seen  the  ]nib- 
lication  of  fascinating  biographies  of  famous  com- 
])Cjsers  and  musicians.  There  is  a  chatty  and  hum- 
orous autobiograi)hy  of  ^^'alter  Damrosch  which 
paints  in  vivid  colors  the  musical  life  of  New  York 
from  the  seventies  when  he  arrived  with  his  parents, 
a  dreamy-eyed  youngster  of  nine,  to  the  events  of 
the  last  year  or  two.  As  a  contrast  to  the  poster 
style  of  Mr.  Damrosch,  Rimsky-Korsakov's  pain- 
staking and  detailed  account  C)f  his  own  doings  may 


at  first  seem  dral)  but  as  you  read  \du  are  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  cf)herence  of  the  story  of 
Russian  art  music  from  its  beginning  with  the  work 
of  Glinka  down  to  the  death  of  the  narrator  in  1908. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  issued  a 
stimulating  little  j^amphlet  called  "Ears  to  hear" 
which  describes  the  added  charm  that  music  has 
for  those  who  read  as  well  as  listen.  Daniel  Mason, 
the  author,  basing  his  title  on  Christ's  words  "He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear"  has  chosen 
seven  books  which  will  increase  the  ])ower  of  hear- 
ing music.  He  carries  the  reader  from  simpler  and 
more  general  titles  as  Gehrkens'  "Fundamentals  of 
Music"  and  his  own  "A  guide  to  music,"  to  the 
more  specialized,  such  as  Parry's  "Evolution  of  the 
.\rt  of  Music"  and  Hadow's  "Studies  in  Modern 
.M  usic.  He  ends  the  list  with  Eva  Clare's  "Musi- 
cal appreciation  and  the  Studio  Club"  which  is  a 
charming  book.  The  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  is 
sponsoring  a  much  longer  set  of  books  to  aid  in  the 
a])i)reciation  of  good  music. 

All  these  and  many  more  are  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Alusic  room  offering  to  all  a  most  cordial 
welcome. 


Our  Cover 


"The  human  side  of  Art"  would  be  a  good  title  for 
the  charming  new  portrait  of  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman,  composer.  Californian.  and  Artland  gov- 
ernor, which  we  publish  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
Every  line  and  every  shadow  reflects  the  lovable 
asj)ect  of  a  great  personality. 

That  little  touch  of  white  on  the  temple,  the 
laughing  wrinkle  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  the 
turned  up  corner  of  the.  lips,  are  mute  evidence  of 
the  maturity  that  ripens  in  love  for  his  fellow  man 
and  tolerance  lor  the  mistakes  of  others;  the  hang- 
ing, observant  brow,  the  shar])ly  modeled  eyelid, 
the  firm  yet  flexible  mouth,  tell  of  the  dramatist's 
keen  intellect :  \  et  the  sensiti\  e  nostril,  the  shapely 
chin,  the  texture  of  the  wavy  hair,  the  well-shaped 
ear,  reflect  the  artist's  profound  feeling  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  true,  the  eternal  feminine  found  in  the  best 
of  both  men  and  women.  I'ut  the  face  as  a  whole 
is  vitally  masculine  and  dynamic,  from  the  atten- 
tive nose  of  the  technician  and  the  s])are  cheek  of 
the  si)ortsman  to  the  Adam's  apple,  so  seldom,  now- 
adays, noticed  in  men. 

Cadman's  features,  as  revealed  in  this  new  ])or- 
trait.  might  be  described  as  symbolical  of  the  meet- 
ing place  (jf  tlic  intellect  and  the  emotions,  of  tech- 
nique and  humor,  of  the  masculine  and  the  femi- 
nine. It  is  (}])ical  of  v\liat  tiic  modern  man  or 
vviinian  might  well  aim  at — the  well-rounded  per- 
sonality. 
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Dramatic  Dancing  and  Opera  Ballet 

By  Norma  Gould 


[T  is  possible  to  dance  and  not  re])resent  an 
idea  save  that  of  dancing',  as  when  a  child 
dances  for  joy  and  not  to  re])resent  the  joy 
of  another.  It  is  equally  ])oss=Sble  to  mime 
without  dancing-.  Hut.  the  dr.amatic  dancer  is  one 
who  has  the  intelligence  and  training  to  combine 
both  of  these  ])hases  of  the  dance. 

A  dramatic  dancer  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
and  a  sympathy  for  the  emotions  and  experiences 
of  all  mankind  and  an  ability  to  reflect  them,  in 
order  that  she  may  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  ])eoi)le.  Her  body  and  mind 
should  l)e  so  trained  and  her  emotions  so  controlled 
that  she  can  instinctively  co-ordinate  mind,  emo- 
tions and  gestures  for  any  inter])retation  or  charac- 
terization. This  is  accomplished  only  by  a  dance 
training  which  has  as  its  basic  princi])lc  the  e(|ual 
development  of  the  three  ])hases  of  being — sjjirit, 
mind  and  I)ody. 

Great  courage  has  l)een  necessary  to  reform  the 
dance  as  a  simjjle  and  natural  expression  of  emo- 
tion. A  jiublic  who  would  seriously  oljject  to  in- 
adequate delicacy  of  touch  of  a  pianist,  will  encour- 
age the  crude,  exaggerated  and  frantic  gestures  of 
opera  singers.  Those  who  in  the  concert  hall  object 
to  technical  acrobatics  of  musical  instruments,  ap- 
plaud it  in  the  dancer.  However,  there  is  hope  to 
be  foinid  in  the  ra])id  development  of  the  ballet  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  ])articularly  in  its  relation  to 
operatic  ])roductions. 

Permit  me  to  interru])t  the  thought  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  the  term  l^allet  as  used  in  the  fullest 
sense  really  means  a  dance  drama  embracing  all 
types  of  dancing  and  not  confined  to  toe  dancing 
alone.  Just  as  in  the  opera,  there  is  an  orchestra  of 
dancers  re])resenting  the  ideas  of  tlie  autimr.  work- 


ing harmoniously  together  in  terms  of  rhythmic 
movement  and  dramatic  ex|)ression.  with  the  aid  of 
color  and  music.  PZach  dancer  has  an  allotted  place. 
The  grouping  and  dis])ersal  of  groups  may  be 
likened  to  the  formation  and  modulation  of  chords. 
Every  step  of  every  dancer,  every  gesture  is  se- 
lected to  express  particular  ideas  or  series  of  ideas. 

Originally  the  ballet  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
divertissement  between  the  acts  of  an  oi)cra.  Some- 
times it  was  symbolic  of  the  theme  of  the  opera, 
other  times  it  had  no  connection  whatever. 

What  beauty  and  significance  might  be  added  to 
opera,  were  the  ballet  always  embodied  in  the  opera 
itself!  How  ade(|uately  this  would  serve  to  distract 
the  attention  from  the  gestures  of  the  singers  whose 
muscular  rhythms  are  so  une.xpressive  of  the  musi- 
cal rhythms  and  whose  training  in  significant  mo- 
tion is  so  lacking. 

'J'he  writer  recalls  a  ])erformance  of  Carmen  by 
the  Boston  ()i)era  Company  in  which  Pavlowa  and 
her  entire  company  of  dancers  ])layed  on  the  stage 
with  the  singers.  Such  drama,  such  beauty,  such 
unity  ! 

.\  \ery  modern  and  ])o])ular  combination  of  the 
ballet  and  opera  has  been  presented  for  the  past 
six  years  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in 
"Le  Coq  d'Or,"  a  mimo-opera  by  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow.  The  singers,  in  maroon-colored  caps  and 
gowns  similar  to  those  worn  in  universities,  are 
seated  on  each  side  of  the  stage  while  the  dancers 
occu])y  the  center.  The  dancer's  movements  are 
perfectly  correlated  with  the  words  and  the  music. 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  all  operas  may  be 
ser\ed  to  us  in  this  way?  Perhaps  it  will  when 
there  is  a  sufiicient  numiier  of  highly  trained  dra- 
matic dancers  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  such 
a  task. 
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inland's  Literary  Section 

Conducted  by  KaRL  TiNSLEY  WaUGH 


K^^!^  O  large  has  been  the  contribution  of  verse 
for  this  month's  issue  of  Artland,  that  the 
conductor  of  this  section  has  had  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  embarrassment  of  deciding 
what  to  select  and  what  to  defer  by  fixing  upon  a 
certain  sentiment  or  theme  for  this  month,  and  in- 
cluding those  poems  which  seem  to  move  in  the 
atmosphere  of  that  general  sentiment. 

A  feeling  of  "Sehrsucht"  pervades  the  ofYerings 
here  presented.  The  delicate  longings  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  soul,  for  things  past,  for  things  possible 
under  altered  circumstances,  for  future  realization 
of  present  foreshadowings,  often  find  but  little  ade- 
quate expression  in  this  commercial  age,  but  they 
are  of  the  essence  of  poetry. 

The  writer  of  the  first  is  a  well-known  contribu- 
tor to  magazines  of  verse  : — 

because 

Because  I  love  her,  I  will  wake  the  dead 
W\ih.  songs  that  glorify  her  living  grace, 
And  loving  her  I'll  go  uncomforted 
And  absent  miss  the  rapture  of  her  face. 
Because  I  love  her,  I  will  fashion  songs 
Of  her  strange  loveliness,  of  lips  and  eyes 
And  pleading  hands, — of  beauty  that  belongs 
Alone  to  her.    Oh.  who  has  made  you  wise. 
You  who  have  never  loved  her,  that  you  smile 
At  these  my  feeble  words,  and  pitying  say. 
\\'isdom  may  find  him  in  a  little  while, — 
Let  me  but  sing,  and  you,  be  on  your  way ! 
Because  I  love  her,  I  will  smile  at  death 
And  cry  her  name  on  my  last  living  breath. 

— Sydney  King  Riissrll. 

The  sordidness  \\'hich  results  from  human  con- 
tact when  not  ins])ired  by  love  of  beauty  is  well 
expressed  in  this  next: — 

/;/  Slum 

Here,  where  anemones  once  bloomed. 

And  hf)ming  birds  broke  in  upon  the  silences 

Of  twilight  hours  ;  where  upon  misty  looms 

The  insect  weavers  made  their  evanescent  tapestries 

And  dew  was  underfoot,  and  honey  in  the  flowers 

And  sap  oozed  richly  from  the  trees  in  Spring — 

The  Humans  came  and  left  their  trail 

In  dingy  piles  of  brick  that  slash  the  sky. 

In  sagging  doors  and  broken  dirty  panes. 


A  fire-scarred  shack  gaps  upward 

And  a  bloated  wall  puffs  toward  a  fence. 

The  air  is  thick  with  ghosts  of  murky  thoughts. 

With  hesitating  lilac-feet  the  Moonlight 

Steps  along  the  narrow  alleys  ; 

She  remembers  when  the  trees  and  Ijirds 

And  flowers  dwelt  here— before  the  Humans  came ! 

— Francis  lVii'r>naH. 

Devotion  to  Beauty,  which  may  well  be  termed 
heroic,  in  its  renunciation  of  the  orthodox,  is  mani- 
fest in  this  sonnet : — 

y^/i  Atheist  S peaks 

No  austere,  unseen  Deity  is  mine  : 
I  tell  no  beads  :  I  chant  no  hymnal  praise ; 
I  consecrate  no  seventh  Day  of  days ; 
I  fast  not,  drink  no  sacrificial  wine ; 
I  argue  naught  of  Providence  divine  ; 
No  sacred  Book  my  spirit  can  amaze 
With  apostolic  lore  and  pious  phrase ; 
Nor  seek  I  solace  at  a  lighted  shrine. 

Yet  can  I  be  a  heretic  and  find 
A  blest  beatitude  in  every  flower? 
Or  impious  because  my  silent  rite 
Is  adoration  of  the  wave  and  wind? 
Baptized  by  Beauty,  has  my  faith  no  power? 
A  pagan,  with  hosannas  lauding  Night? 

— Dorothy  Haz^'lcy  Carticriglit. 

The  next  two  poeujs  carry  us  away  from  our 
daily  monotony,  in  search  of  the  secret  token  of 
nature  : — 


Rege?ieriitio7t 


I  want  to  be  among  the  hills  today 

To  see  the  sun's  first  prying  finger  wake 

The  world,  night  wrapped  in  mist 

As  light  wind  shakes  from  her  that  drowsiness 

And  drifts  away — showing  the  colors 

That  spring  mornings  lay  u])on  the  hills. 

To  oflorifv  and  take  from  them  the  winter's  i)arren- 


tcach  the  godless  how 


ness 

And  make  such  slirine.< 
to  pray. 

When  I  have  long  in  man-made  patinvays  trod 

My  heart  forgets  to  sing,  and  I  must  go 

Out  where  the  sky  is  clear  and  wide 

And  learn  again  the  song  of  might  from  living  clod, 

Of  joy  and  beauty  where  the  ]K)i)pies  blow 

And  peace  is  found,  in  little  dells  of  moss  and  fern. 

— Ruth  McClinlDck. 
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The  Seagull 

I  saw  a  seagull's  eyes — he  flew  so  near  to  me. 
And  they  were  dark  and  deej)  and  passionless. 
'I'hat  l)ird  heart  knew  no  terror,  no  distress; 
That  bird  life  knew  no  sorrow — it  was  free. 

T)  white  ])ird.  wheeling  through  this  day's  fair  light. 
Dipping  in  solemn  sport  to  touch  the  waves. 
I'ause  but  a  moment  in  thine  endless  flight. 
Tell  me  the  secret  that  my  poor  heart  craves. 

^\'lu•re  shall  1  find  the  deep  calm  that  is  thine? 
Ho\v  can  I  I)ring  j)eace  to  this  heart  vt{  mine? 

— VJcanor  NyvclL 

Two  ])oems  dedicated  to  old  ladies — Gold  bless 
them  !  A\'ho  that  has  known  and  loved  a  m;)ther. 
but  will  yield  to  the  charm  of  these  touches? — 

To  A  Little,  Old  Lady 

Oh.  little,  grave,  old  lady  with  the  faded,  lovely 
eyes 

That  view  the  \\orld  about  xou  with  a  wistful,  sliv 
surprise 

While  your  hand  is  on  the  latcli^tring  of  the  gate 
to  i)aradise. 

Sta_\'  awhile. 

For  we  need  the  fragrant  beauty  of  your  lavender 
and  lace : 

-And  the  dignified  reminder  of  your  courtly,  old-time 
grace ; 

And  the  precious  benediction  of  yctur  gentle,  saint- 
ly face 

When  you  smile. 

— I'ranccs  Hall. 

T^epper  Trees 

Graceful 

Tall  ladies 

From  old  castles. 

In  trailing  gowns  of  green  leaves 

Sprayed  with  white  blossoms — 

They  look  like  (|ueens. 

Lordly 

Great  Princes 

Of  Holy  Church. 

The  fringes  of  their  ve>tments 

Strung  with  red  berries — 

Like  rosaries. 

They  kee])  me  company 

On  the  road  to  San  Luis  Rev. 

— Albcrtinc  Couture  Harris. 

Californians  with  childhood  experiences  of  the 
East,  where  rain-kissed  meadows  are  part  of  the 
environment  of  every  child's  town,  will  feel  the 


air.  will  see  and  smell  the 
in  this : — 


)loom  and  hear  the  lark 


Song  In  Rain 


Again  across  green  rain-splashed  fields  I  go. 

B\-  silver-si)angled  bloom  of  orchard  trees, 
By  dappled  banks  where  golden  poppies  glow 

.\nd   shower   with   crystal   tears   each  passing 
breeze ; 

And  swift  old  dreams  of  lc)ng  loved  vanished  ways 
Troop  back  with  heart-high  rajjture  and  sweet 
pain — 

I  hear,  as  in  youth's  dear  remembered  days, 
A  meadow  lark  low  singing  in  the  rain. 

(  )h.  fleeting  hours  of  long  gone  haunting  years 

\\  hen  rain-kissed  meadows  lured  my  eager  feet, 
\\'hat  poignant  thoughts  were  mine — so  close  to 
tear.s — 

.As  boyhood  thrilled  to  music's  mystic  beat!  .  .  . 
Soon  far  familiar  homestead  lanes  appear. 

Lost  days  of  dream-filled  magic  li\  e  again. 
Come  back  all  youth's  loved  visions  when  I  hear 

A  meadf)w  lark  low  singing  in  the  rain. 

— Oscar  H.  Kocsucr. 

W  e  arc  reminded  in  the  following  of  I'rowning's 
"E])ik)gue"  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  writer 
has  undergone  the  same  pang  and  met  it  with  the 
same  resoluteness  as  England's  great  lover-poet: — 

Si?igi?ig  At  the  Qates 

Here  at  the  dark  and  brass-I)';iund  Gates — 

The  Gates  of  Death. 
Singing.  I  come  to  greet  the  end 

With  my  last  breath. 

Though  faint  the  song,  stout  is  the  heart. 

Cheered  l)y  this  truth  ; 
Love  is  com])anion  at  these  Gates, 

As  in  far  S'outh  ! 

Into  the  gathering  dark  I  peer. 

Love's  smile  I  see. 
Enough — now  let  the  barrier 

Swing  wide  for  me. 

For  love  stays  at  the  journey'  end. 

Joy  to  the  heart. 
Nor  till  the  threshold  I  have  ])assed 

Will  it  de])art. 

.And  after  that?  Who  knows?  Xot  I. 

As  forth  1  fare. 
Yet  at  the  final  step  I  know 

Love  will  be  there  ! 

— Edward  Gordon  Ivins. 
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le 


Alons 


Whale  Oil  Laf?ip 

A  Short  Story 
By  Barbara  Mitchell 

I'i^p  SI         -^'i^'il^'t'-'^peare  heard  Pdll}-  and  lier  "hciv 
I  ^l^y  friend"  ])la_v   the   ukelele   lie  would  have 
said    less   about    the    soothing   effeets  of 
music  ! 

,,  about  nine  oYdock  Polly  had  decided  to 
si)end  a  quiet  evening  at  home  to  keep  "poor  Dad" 
com])any.  He  had  been  alone  so  much  lately,  she 
■was  afraid  he  was  actually  becoming  moodv.  Anv- 
way,  l)ill  had  only  invited  her  tt)  the  "Palace"  and 
he  might  ha\ e  know  n  she  loathed  that  i)lace  !  'Vht-v 
would  just  stay  at  home  and  cheer  up  Daddv  for 
a  change. 

"And  if  you  don't  like  it,  I'ill,  you  can  just  go 
alone,"  and,  with  a  defiant  toss  of  her  auburn  head, 
she  added — "In  fact,  I  wish  you  would!"  Her 
eyes  just  dared  him  to  go.  Bill  stayed!  With 
which  decision,  they  flop])ed  out  to  the  ]^orch  swing, 
"ukes"  in  hand  and  dove  into  their  re])ert)ire. 
Down  through  "Let's  Talk  About  My  Sweetie," 
"Horses,"  "No  Foolin',"  they  jangled. 

Mr.  P)randon.  alone  in  the  library,  sighed.  He 
liad  ho])ed  to  enjov  Pollv's  oom])anv  bv  himself 
that  e\'ening.  E\'identlA'  it  was  not  to  ha — but  m 
his  most  pessimistic  moments  he  had  hardly  ex- 
])ected  this!  He  had  moved  from  room  to  room  in 
an  effort  to  outwit  the  strains  which  hopped  so 
l)ersistently  through  the  window^s,  but  to  no  avail. 
Above  all,  he  must  be  patient.  Was  not  Polly  all 
he  had — his  comfort — his  baby  always,  his  joy — at 
times?  If  his  jazz-center  home  wasn't  exactly  the 
most  soothing  place  in  the  world,  he  must  bear  it. 
He  should  be  proud  to  have  such  a  popular  and 
talented  daughter.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  compen- 
sation in  all  things! 

He  had  often  wanted  to  look  for  some  old  docu- 
ments which  years  before  had  been  stored  away  in 
an  old  trunk  in  the  attic.  Tonight  would  be  an  ideal 
time  to  look  for  them.  He  could  easily  run  u])  with- 
(jut  hurting  Polly's  feelings  as  she  probably 
wouldn't  even  miss  him  for  an  hour,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  be  spared  further  suffering 
from  her  artistry. 

Hunting  through  his  desk  drawer  he  found  an  old 
bent  candlestick  which  he  lighted  and  stuck  with 
its  dri])ping  wax  to  a  card.  Then,  candle  in  hand,  he 
carefully  tip-toed  through  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs 
toward  the  attic — the  tune  of  "Poor  Paj^a"  coming 
viciously  after. 

The  sudden  darkness  was  blinding  for  a  minute. 
His  flickering  candle  ofifered  little  relief.  There 
was  a  damp,  musty  odor  about  the  low-ceilinged 
room.  .Ml  sorts  of  old  boxes  and  weird  bundles  lay 
here  and  there,  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust.  An 
old-fashioned  spinning  wheel  stood  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  while  some  anticjue  furniture 
kei)t  comjiany  with  se\eral  colorless  dresses  and 
coats  in  the  corner.  A  moth,  aroused  from  his  na]) 
and  a  trifle  more  curious  than  his  companions,  flew 
out  from  its  hiding  ])lace  only  to  meet  his  doom  in 
the  candle's  flame. 


All  by  itself  on  the  far  side  of  the  attic  stood  the 
drab-looking  canvass-covered  trunk.  The  dust  was 
thick  upon  it.  Mr.  Brandon  brought  o\er  a  rickety 
little  stand  and  dejiosited  his  candle  securely  upon 
its  cracked  marble  top.  'Phen  seating  himself  ■on 
the  floor  before  the  trunk,  he  gently  turned  the 
key  and  ])ushed  up  the  lid. 

There  on  the  to])  lay  a  little  ])acket  of  yellow  let- 
ters tied  with  a  faded  ril)l)on,  together  with  a  pair 
of  satin  slippers  which  had  long  since  lost  their 
color.  Over  in  one  corner  from  among  a  heap  of 
withered,  lacy  material,  there  |)eeped  a  tiny  glass 
jar.  Mr.  Brandon  picked  it  u]).  \\'hat  a  curious 
little  object  it  was  with  its  slender  stem  and  round- 
ed bowl,  topped  off  with  a  pewter  ring.  Tender 
memories  came  over  him  as  he  affectionately  lifted 
it  from  its  downy  bed.  He  remembered  now  a 
maiden  aunt,  a  dear  old  lady  with  snowy  hair,  who 
had  left  it  with  all  her  worldly  goods  to  his  mother. 
How  often  as  a  boy  he  had  heard  this  Aunt  Letitia 
tell  of  its  romantic  life  when  it  had  served  so  long 
and  well  as  a  whale-oil  lamp  on  a  northern  shore. 
He  placed  it  gently  on  the  table.  It  deserved  a 
better  ])lace  than  this  in  his  honie  and  it  sliould 
have  it ! 

Poking  under  the  laces,  he  came  u])on  a  scrap- 
book  across  which  was  scrolled  in  bold  gilt  letters, 
"Letitia — Her  Book."  Lifting  it  to  the  candle-light, 
he  recognized  with  a  thrill  of  realization  his  aunt's 
writing.  There  on  the  first  ])age  was  a  little  daguer- 
rotvpe  under  which  was  <laintily  written  "My  Pic- 
ture— September,  1847."  It  was  of  a  young  girl 
taken  apparently  in  her  late  'teens  or  early  twen- 
ties. Her  face  bore  little  resemblance  to  his  aunt  as 
he  remembered  her.  There  was  a  bit  of  deviltry  in 
this  face,  clear-eyed,  warm-lipped  and  trusting, 
which  held  his  attention.  It  would  not  have  been 
hard  to  love  a  girl  with  those  eyes — that  mouth — 
yet  she  had  never  married — never  loved,  so  he'd 
i)een  told.  He  wondered!  He  gazed  at  the  picture 
again.  Her  dark  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  fell  in 
tight  curls  to  her  shoulders,  covered  so  jjrettily 
with  her  ruffled  bertha.  Here  was  a  picture  of  life 
itself — warm  and  glowing! 

Turning  the  page  he  came  U])on  several  little 
paper  and  flower- favors  sealed  here  and  there,  with 
inscriptions  written  by  the  same  hand  under  them 
— "From  Mrs.  Courtland's  party.  .\  most  delicious 
time,"  another — "Entertained  at  dinner  by  Mrs. 
Haves.  Met  Robert  Lancy.  A\'e  all  went  sleigh- 
ing. The  moonlight  was  divine."  Then  followed 
several  invitations  to  drives,  dinners  or  ])arties.  all 
written  on  ])aper  old  and  mellowed  with  time  and 
])asted  in  the  album  most  carefully. 

.Alone  and  in  the  center  of  the  ne.xt  page  was 
fastened  a  second  daguerroty])e,  faded  beyond  rec- 
ognition, under  which  ajjpeared  the  one  word 
"Robert — 1H48."  Iktween  the  leaves  following  was 
an  old  letter  folded  together  with  its  red  seal  brok- 
en and  cracked.  Some  girlhood  letter,  no  doubt,  yet 
nothing  surely  that  at  this  late  date  he  might  not 
in  honor  examine,  lie  drew  out  the  closely  written 
sheets  and  turned  them  over. 

"December  ^.  1848. 

"Letitia  mine — 

".My  1()\('  with  dusky  hair  and  great  blue  eyes, 
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do  you  know  that  I  shall  always  keep  your  little 
dag-uerrotype  next  my  heart?  In  the  long-  days 
ahead,  how  often  I  shall  take  it  out  before  I  can 
come  back  again  to  claim  you  for  my  own.  How- 
brave  you  were  to  want  to  face  the  unknown  with 
me — the  storms,  the  Indians,  the  wilderness.  How 
much  men  sacrifice  for  gold!  It  is  not  for  myself 
alone,  my  darling,  that  I  go  but  for  you  too.  You 
were  not  made  for  poverty  and  hardships,  which 
are  all  I  could  offer  you  now.  You  will  w-ait  for 
me :  that  I  know !  I  can  see  you  now  as  you  stood 
there  beside  the  sun  dial.  'Good-luck,  Robert,'  you 
said.  'Take  good  care  of  yourself  and  come  back 
soon  to  stay.'  Your  eyes  were  wet  and  my  heart, 
though  ])reaking,  rejoiced  to  know  you  cared  so 
much. 

"I  shall  not  write  you  of  the  hardshii)s  and  long 
marches.  To  you  I  shall  only  write  of  ourselves, 
not  as  if  I  were  in  danger,  but  as  if  I  were  home 
where  my  heart  is — at  the  sun-dial  once  again  with 
you.  Every  night  I  shall  write  and  you  shall  know 
I  am  constantly  with  you.  However,  this  letter 
may  be  the  last  you'll  receive  for  months  as  we 
have  no  idea  how  long  it  may  take  to  have  our 
mail  brought  back.  That  will  not  matter  though, 
dearest  of  all,  for  I'll  write  just  the  same! 

"Keep,  dear,  my  little  whale-oil  lamji  in  xdur 
window  sill  at  night  that  it  may  brighten  your 
room  and  scare  away  your  fears.  It  is  but  a  tiny 
thing  but  my  most  ])rized  possession — a  syml)ol  of 
the  love  I  bear  you. 

"When  I  knock  at  the  door  of  your  heart  again 
it  will  be  opened  forever  and  we  Will  never  part. 
Then  you  will  put  your  hands  in  mine  and  say, 
'Robert,  I  love  you'  just  as  you  said  when  I  left 
you.  Wait  for  me,  dear,  until  I  come  home ;  for  it 
will  be  no  true  home  unless  you  make  it  for  me. 
Good-bye,  Good-bye. 

"Yours  till  death, 

"ROBERT." 

Only  one  more  page  was  touched.  A  small  black 
bordered  newspaper  clipping  stated  coldly — "Lancv, 
Robert  W.  In  California,  March  27,  1849.  Beloved 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Lancy." 

That  was  all  except  for  a  tiny  verse  beneath  it — 
written  by  the  same  small  hand. 

"I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints, — I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life ! — and,  if  God  choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death." 

Like  <)ne  coming  out  of  a  dream,  Mr.  Brandon 
glanced  about  the  darkened  attic,  noted  the  candle 
which  was  flickering  so  and  the  little  lamp  which 
had  long  since  burned  its  last.  With  a  sense  of 
shock  it  came  to  him  that  its  owners  were  no  more. 


He  picked  up  the  scrap-book  and  again  he  studied 
her  quaint  little  face — which  seemed  so  vaguely 
familiar.  It  seemed  to  speak  to  him.  He  lost  him- 
self in  dreams  and  aroused  himself  with  a  sigh. 

"I  believe  I  am  half  in  love  with  you  myself, 
little  Letitia,  in  love  with  your  lost  youth,  in  love 
with  the  shadow  of  a  girl.  So  you  are  the  one  who 
never  married — never  loved !  How  blind  are  those 
who  know  us  best.  How^  much  the  poet  knew  of 
life  when  he  wrote — "The  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 
— when  love  is  done !" 

Mr.  Brandon,  after  gently  laying  the  scrap-book 
in  its  place,  blew  out  the  candle  and  descended  the 
stains — the  little  lamp  grasped  closely  in  his  hands. 

Polly  met  him  at  the  library  door  on  her  way  to 
bed.  "Why,  Daddy,  where  in  the  world  have  you 
been?  Bill  went  home  mad  about  an  hour  ago  and 
I've  been  alone  ever  since.  Worrying  about  you 
too.  Thought  you'd  evaporated."  remarked  Polly 
with  a  yawn. 

Mr.  Brandon  reverently  placed  the  lamp  on  the 
table  and  leaned  over  her  for  his  good-night  kiss. 

"I'm  sorry  you've  been  alone,  dear.  I  just  ran 
up  to  the  attic  for  a  second  and  must  have  stayed 
a  bit  longer  than  I  intended." 

He  hesitated. 

"By  the  way,  Polly,  here's  a  little  old-fashioned 
lamp  I  thought  you  might  enjoy  having.  It's  been 
in  our  family  for  many  years  and  has  had  a  noble 
I)ast.  How  would  you  like  it  for  your  room  ?" 

Polly  picked  it  up  eagerly. 

"A  lamp!  A  Lamp!  how  duckic!   I'd  adore  it!" 

Several  nights  later  Mr.  Brandon  was  pulled 
rather  unceremoniously  into  Polly's  room. 

"Shut  your  eyes.  Daddy !  Shut  them  tight  and 
don't  dare  peek.  I've  a  surprise  for  you." 

She  led  him  eagerly  to  her  vanity. 

"Now,  you  can  open  them  if  you  want  to!  Isn't 
that  the  oyster's  hips?" 

Before  his  eyes  on  the  top  of  her  vanity  stood 
the  little  lamp  screeching  under  a  coat  of  orange 
enamel — in  the  latest  futuristic  pattern.  A  small 
silver  band  with  cap  replaced  the  pewter  ring.  A 
brilliant  flame  shot  merrily  upwards! 

"It's  a  cigarette-lighter.  Daddy,  isn't  it  a  dream? 
All  the  girls  have  them  for  their  rooms,  but  none 
of  them  is  as  cute  as  this.  And  the  overhauling 
was  only  four  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  Don't  you 
think  it  turned  out  swell?" 

Her  words  were  arrow  tipped.  Her  father's  heart 
stopped.  His  eyes  blurred — they  surely  deceived 
him.  He  struggled  inwardly  to  excuse  her.  After 
all  you  can't  judge  a  book  by  its  cover  or  the  soul 
of  a  lamp  by  its  paint. 

He  braced  himself  and,  after  a  moment,  said 
softly,  "Yes,  dear,  it  turned  out  well.  It  turned  out 
well!" 
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treasure,  are  those  gentle  things  created  in  secret, 
in  poverty  and  bitterness.    Crowned  heads,  milHon- 
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,   ,  meeting 

"^f^  Sculptors'  Club  was  most  inspiring. 
Everyone  seemed  full  of  pep.  A  number 
of  new  members  were  elected.  Everybody 
promised  to  contribute  some  fiery  stufif  for  the 
Thunderbird.  From  the  tales  the  artists  told  and 
the  fighting  spirit  manifested,  I  was  afraid  that 
my  mail  box  would  catch  fire  when  the  contribu- 
tions came.  Alas!  only  a  few  contributions  came 
in  and  these  most  of  them  too  tame  to  print. 

The  only  meaty  contribution  the  Thunderbird 
has  received  was  anonymous.  I  have  asked  the 
same  artist  over  and  over  again  to  come  again 
under  his  own  signature,  but  he  does  not  dare. 
I  can  understand  the  attitude.  Wife  and  baby  must 
have  a  meal  now  and  then  ;  some  kind  of  shelter 
must  be  provided  for  them  and  the  telling  of  real 
honest  to  goodness  experiences  of  an  artist  means 
that  the  pittance  that  they  get  for  their  labor  will 
be  taken  away.  Some  overfed,  over-decorated,  be- 
diamond  and  bedeviled  Society  woman  may  take 
it  to  herself,  or  some  pufifed  up  millionaire  giving 
one  tenth  of  one  thousandth  part  of  his  surplus  in- 
come to  a  local  artist  might  not  feel  so  good,  true, 
noble  and  kind  if  he  is  shown  off,  and  the  one  tenth 
of  one  thousandth  part  of  his  surplus  income  may 
stick  tighter  to  the  monument  of  gold  he  is  build- 
ing for  eternity. 

Sugar  has  caught  more  flies  than  vinegar,  and 
there  is  a  charm,  a  fire  in  beauty  which  somehow, 
in  spite  of  the  cruelty  and  callousness  of  a  money- 
mad  world,  gives  the  artist  courage  to  persist  and 
produce.  Sometime,  somehow,  after  many  more 
world  wars,  many  more  new  forms  of  horror,  crime 
and  ugliness,  mankind  will  turn  with  greater  ardor 
to  making  the  world  a  little  more  l^eautiful  and 
fit  to  live  in. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was  here  recently 
and  let  loose  some  millions  of  words  of  bull  and 
froth  in  print  and  in  oratory  from  a  democratic 
America.  The  Queen  of  Albania  or  something  is 
on  the  way  here,  heralded  with  still  more  rhetoric, 
publicity  and  froth.  A  new  world  heavyweight  of 
fisticuffs  has  been  created  before  an  awe-inspired 
world,  thrilled  and  breathless  with  delight  over  the 
divine  wonderfulness  of  fisticuffs.  Every  <lay  every- 
one in  this  corner  of  the  world  gleefully  spends  his 
nickels  to  buy  the  latest  edition  of  the  daily  papers 
to  follow  the  drama  of  a  local  evangelist. 

Noise,  bluster  and  confusion ;  and  there  are  artists 
who  paint  beautiful  pictures,  sculptors  who  make 
beautiful  statues,  poets  and  musicians  who  are 
occupied  and  live  in  a  world  of  rythm  and  joy,  and 
when  all  the  noise  and  bluster  and  bluff  and  ugli- 
ness has  blown  past,  the  only  tiling  that  will  remain 
for  coming  generations  to  build  and  live  for  and 


"  M  other  hood,"  hy  Peter  David  Edstrom 

aires.  Society  cjueens,  wealth  itself,  is  trampled 
underfoot  and  forgotten,  but  as  Keats  says ; 
"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever 

Its  loveliness  increases  and  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness." 
Let  us  make  more  and  more  beautiful  things. 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  is  with  us. 
Signs  fifty  feet  high  may  flash  out  and  spoil  the 
quick  beauty  of  a  starlit  heaven  for  a  time,  but  a 
few  scpiare  inches  of  canvas  well  painted  will  shine 
through  centuries  and  gladden  the  souls  of  thou- 
sands. 


Los  Angeles  The  Art  Center 
By  Merrell  Gage 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  for  making 
Los  Angeles  an  Art  Center.  Some  say,  "Let's 
spend  a  million  for  a  big  collection  for  our  museum 
and  it  will  automatically  become  a  center  of  cul- 
ture." 

That  savors  too  much  of  the  old  story  of  a  mil- 
lionaire in  a  certain  Western  town  who  when  ap- 
proached for  a  contribution  for  a  cultural  center 
in  his  city  replied:  "Culture,  what's  that?  Well, 
whatever  it  is,  this  town  will  get  it  with  a  "/Ap" 
when  it  gets  to  it." 

Other  collectors  are  scurrying  over  Europe  bar- 
gain hunting,  because  of  the  favorable  exchange,  to 
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bring  back  a  clioice  collection  to  (luin])  du  us. 

Los  Anj^olcs  w  as  not  made  a  great  manufacturing 
center  l)y  buying  articles  in  New  York  nor  would 
our  factories  he  greatly  stimulated  l)y  a  "dumping" 
of  foreign  goods,  if  it  were  allowed. 

Lo'ok  back  over  the  history  of  the  world  and  find 
one  city  that  became  an  Art  Center  l)y  such  meth- 
ods. Ancient  Rome  was  a  great  importer  of  Cireek 
Art.  She  produced  little  or  nothing  that  has  had 
a  lasting  influence  on  Art.  She  is  known  for 
everything  else,    'hit   Rome   of  the  Renaissance 


By  Fitcli  Fultnn 


ranks  with  Athens  of  'old.  while  ^ilichelangelo,  Ra- 
])hael  and  the  other  great  artists  were  producing 
within  her  city  walls. 

Production  makes  an  Art  Center. 

We  have  within  this  city  more  artists  in  ail  tlie 
arts  per  capita,  than  probably  any  other  cit_\-  in 
America.  They  are  men  and  women  of  national 
and  international  reputation  :  yet  few  of  them  are 
])roducing  t;)  the  utmost  of  their  capacity  or  caj)- 
ability.  They  are  not  given  the  opi)ortunity  to  de- 
velop their  talents  to  the  highest  degree.  They  are 
doing  all  manner  of  things  to  supplement  the  bare 
living  they  make  from  their  art,  to  which  they 
cling.  One  does  not  develo])  the  arm  liy  letting 
it  hang  uselessly.    So  with  talent. 

Don't  buy  names :  buy  art. 

Our  collectors  have  a  bad  habit  of  paying  enor- 
mous sums  for  "big  names."    They  might  profit 


more  in  the  long  run  by  developing  talent. 

A\'hat  we  need  is  art  patrons  who  recognize  tal- 
ent wherever  it  is  found,  be  it  in  the  manuscript, 
tile  musical  score,  the  drama,  the  jiainting  or  the 
sculpture :  patrons  who  will  stimulate  and  encour- 
age this  i)roducti'on  through  their  appreciation  by 
|)urchase.  We  would  soon  have  a  happy,  working 
comnnmity  of  artists  and  art  lovers  through  this  co- 
operation which  would  jjroduce  art  worthy  of  this 
great  city  ;ind  wliich  in  time  would  be  her  greatest 
glory. 

Architecturdl  Arts  Shoiv  ? 

By  COXRAD  Bl  FF 

In  our  age,  when  painters  and  sculjitors  have 
become  more  and  more  se])arate  from  life :  when 
the  creative  artist  more  and  more  finds  himself 
secluded,  with  no  incentive  tf)  work  except  his  own 
creative  urge:  when  his  studio  is  filled  with  works 
that  few.  if  any,  understand  or  really  want — he  finds 
himself  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  either 
])ainting  "]M)tb(jilers",  with  perhai)s  a  conseciuent 
loss  of  self  respect,  or  becoming  a  hermit,  dying 
by  degrees  of  hunger,  or  what  is  still  worse,  dis- 
illusionment and  bitterness, — it  is  then  that  many  a 
sincere  artist  envies  the  life  of  the  architect,  the 
mural  decorator  and  the  architectural  sculptor. 

(  )f  all  the  plastic  arts,  architecture  is  the  only 
one  that  remains  in  close  touch  with  common  life. 
Xo  one  can  esca])e  its  subtle  influence,  for  with  the 
sister  arts  of  mural  jiainting,  and  architectural 
sculi)ture.  we  are  constantly  being  moulded 
throughout  our  lives.  Xo  other  influence  has  such 
l^ower  either  to  dexelop  our  taste,  or  cause  it  to 
degenerate.  Whether  consciously  or  not,  archi- 
tecture, in  its  pro])ortions,  ctdor,  and  very  s])irit  is 
engraved  upon  our  minds  when  we  are  but  children, 
for  it  is  through  association  with  buildings  and 
their  embellishment  that  our  feeling  for  color  and 
proportion,  in  other  words,  our  esthetic  taste,  is 
formed.  Sim])le  because  buildings  are  our  daily 
environment,  and  not,  as  jiaintings,  seen  only  on 
Sundays  or  on  rare  visits  to  a  museum,  we  do  not 
lH'rha]is  fully  recognize  their  influence.  They  are 
oiu"  daily  bread,  so  to  speak. 

Of  course  the  artist  who  envies  the  architect  must 
not  forget  the  imi)ortant  fact  that  the  architect  is 
not  a  free  agent  any  more  than  is  the  painter.  To 
a  great  extent  he  is  not  the  creator  of  buildings,  but 
merely  the  tool  of  public  taste  and  he  is  confronted 
with  the  unhappy  task  of  often  being  its  creator 
and  also  its  servant. 

Xevertheless  architectiux-,  mural  decorating, 
sculpture  and  the  applied  arts  are,  and  always  will 
remain  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  average 
man,  and  it  is  their  destiny  to  elevate  public  taste 
and  at  the  same  time  be  dependent  uj)on  it.  .As  for 
the  architect,  who  is  also  an  artist  in  the  sense 
that  he  desires  to  create  the  new,  the  better  and 
perhaps  the  more  original  than  demanded,  his  great 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  alone  he  can  not 
make  a  building.  This  must  be  financed,  and  unless 
he  can  convince  financiers  of  the  excellence  of  his 
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plan  he  is  worse  off  than  the  painter,  who  at  least 
can  send  his  work  to  exhibitions. 

Several  years  ago.  an  exhibition  of  architectural 
plans  was  held  at  the  Afuseum  in  Exposition  Park. 
Public  interest  was  exceedingly  widespread,  which 
is  perfectly  natural  in  this  city  whose  tnain  interest 
lies  in  building.  However,  I  believe  that  the  exhi- 
bition did  not  go  far  enough,  ft  did  not  include 
the  allied  arts,  exhibits  by  the  mural  decorator,  the 
sculptor,  worker  in  metals,  textiles  and  wood.  The 
time  is  now  ripe  for  such  an  annual  exhibition, 
perhaps  held  at  the  Museum  where  an  artistic  stand- 
ard can  be  maintained  and  where  all  may  come  to 
study  the  new.  the  individual,  the  interesting  work- 
being  done  by  architects,  unknf)wn  and  known,  and 
all  workers  in  the  arts  subordinate  to  architecture. 
^\'e  surely  now  realize  how  wise  was  France  in 
creating  her  recent  exposition  of  Decorative  Arts 
in  Paris,  where  only  exhibits  fresh,  new.  and  un- 
copied  were  shown.  This  most  stimulating  show 
drew  thousands  of  Americans  and  its  influence  is 
not  by  any  means  yet  spent. 

^^'e  have  a  Greater  Movie  Season  and  numberless 
industrial  fairs,  while  other  cities  give  fiestas  and 
Mardi  Gras  that  bring  thousands  of  visitors.  A\'hy 
not  an  architectural  exhibition,  generous  in  scope? 
Could  there  be  anything  more  valuable  to  elevate 
and  stimulate  public  taste,  and  focus  attention  on 
the  art  of  our  time,  the  art  of  the  home? 


"THE  PERFECTION  OF  ART 
IS  TO  CONCEAL  ART" 

So  said  Marcus  Quintilian,  some  nineteen  hundred  years 
before  us.  And  so  it  remains  today — perfect  art  will 
never  reveal  its  technique. 

The  Roman  critic's  maxim  holds  equally  true  in  fields 
outside  art.  The  framework  of  a  successful  life  is  con- 
cealed by  its  outward  appearances — paintings,  libraries, 
art  collections. 

hut  the  framework  must  be  there — or  the  structure 
will  surely  fall. 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
COMPLETE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 


The  Objective  of  the  T'aiutcv 
By  Frederick  J.  de  St.  V.  Schwankovsky 

f^p5^.\TURE  presents  to  us  on  all  hands  infinity 
iFV^">t''  — infinity    of    forms,    colors,  meanings, 
appeals  to  consciousness,  thought  and  emo- 
tion. 

This  infinity  is  useless  to  our  finite  minds,  and  the 
artist  by  elimination,  using  that  psychic  instrument 
called  his  artistic  temperament,  selects  from  this 
infinity  a  dominant  group  of  appeals.  Thus  a  good 
Avork  of  art  interprets  nature  to  us,  revealing  by 
selection  and  extraction  what  was  before  lost  among 
the  infinity  of  other  things. 

'i'he  artist  is  like  one  who  picks  a  single  flower 
from  a  riotous  garden,  puts  it  by  itself  against  a 
plain  background,  and  gives  us  our  first  opportu- 
nity to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  appeal. 

Of  several  artists  all  painting  the  same  model 
— say  a  beautiful  woman,  one  will  be  inspired  by 
the  way  the  light  falls  on  her.  He  will  produce 
an  impressionist  picture.  Another  will  be  inspired 
by  the  forms  and  textures  in  her  hair,  her  features, 
her  costume.  His  painting  will  be  realistic.  Still 
another  will  be  ins])ired  by  her  i)osition  in  the  pic- 
ture. He  will  ])r()duce  a  picture  of  a  highly  decor- 
ative quality,  exhibiting  qualities  of  design  and 
composition.  Still  another  artist  will  get  an  ab- 
stract inspiration  from  the  model,  and  be  inspired 
to  paint  not  an  impression  of  her,  but  an  expres- 
sion from  himself.  This  last  will  be  an  expres- 
sionist painting- — perhaps  futuristic,  cubist,  vorti- 
cist — if  ye  must  give  it  a  name.  It  may  be  rather 
a  picture  of  the  girl's  soul  than  of  her  bod  v.  It 
may  DISAPPOINT  the  spectator. 

There  will  be  'i  final  jjainter  (not  an  artist)  who 
will  attem])t  simply  to  imitate  nature.  He  will 
try  to  ])resent  all  that  his  eyes  ha\e  on  the  retina 
when  he  l(»t)ks  at  the  girl.  He  will  put  in  every 
detail  regardless  of  whether  it  has  any  value  or  not. 

This  painter,  if  he  succeeds,  will  produce  a  wholly 
"NATURALISTIC"  copy  of  the  way  the  girl  looks. 
She  will  be  changed  becalise  represented  on  a  flat 
surface.  Infinity  \y\\\  be  presented  reduced  indis- 
criminately to  two  dimensions  from  three  or  four. 
His  work  will  be  a  subject  of  astonishment — an 
achievement  in  craf'tsmanshi]).  I'nt  artists  will 
turn  their  backs  on  it  and  tell  us  it  is  not  art  at  all. 

Why  is  not  a  co])y  of  nature  art?  Mainly  because 
it  tells  us  nothing  about  nature  that  we  could  not 
see  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  copy  when  what  we  want 
is  an  inter])retation.  if  I  copy  a  passage  from  the 
ancient  Upanishads  for  you  in  Hindu,  or  even  in 
English,  it  will  be  very  dilTerent  than  though  1  in- 
terpret that  passage.  In  the  first  place  I  have 
thrown  no  NEW  LIGHT  on  the  SUHJECT. 

'I'd  ai)])reciate  a  ])ainting  we  must  not  judge  it 
by  what  the  artist  did  not  try  to  do,  but  bv  what 
he  tried  to  do.  If  he  tried  to  paint  light  we  shall 
try  to  enjoy  it  as  a  i)ainting  of  light.  If  form  was 
his  interest,  by  his  delineation  of  form, 

If  what  we  want  is  reality  in  ;ill  its  infinity,  let 
u>  not  look  at  ])aintings  at  all,  but  at  the  real  world 
about  us. 
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<lA  Nezv  Kind  of  Stamp  Collection 


Because  fortunes  were  paid  (lurinjj;  the  last  gen- 
eration for  collections  of  ])ostage  stamps  made 
while  the  device  was  in  its  infancy  thousands  of 
])eople  are  still  painfully  gathering  every  new  stani]) 
they  can  find,  in  the  hope  of  selling  the  collection 
some  day  for  a  much  enhanced  price.  This  has  led 
some  of  the  governments  of  smaller  and  more  im- 
l^ccunious  countries  to  make  a  business  of  issuing 
jxistage  stamps  for  sale  to  philatelists — as  stani]) 
collectors  are  called — even  when  there  is  no  legit- 
imate use  for  those  stamps  as  far  as  postal  demands 
are  concerned.  The  slightest  pretext  is  taken 
advantage  of  and  centennials  and  other  anniversar- 
ies are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  national 
treasury,  the  stamps  themselves  being  sometimes 
never  used  for  the  transmission  of  letters  at  all  but 
being  exclusively  reserved  for  sale  in  sheets  to 
American  collectors. 

Ajiart  from  the  fun  inherent  in  the  work  of  gath- 
ering specimens,  however,  a  collection  of  any  kind 
is  likely  to  afi'ord  little  reward,  unless  the  verv  idea 


or  "booster"  stickers  issued  in  limited  quantities 
and  for  short  periods.  Conventions,  round-ups, 
charitable  ajipeais.  Chamber  of  Commerce  cam- 
paigns, all  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
stickers,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  indeed  and 
most  of  them  destined  to  have  value  as  antiques, 
when  the  "Age  of  Advertising"  joins  the  "Middle 
-Ages"  as  a  mere  phrase  in  History.    Imagine  the 


of  the  collection  is  unique  and  unless  the  collection, 
for  that  very  reason,  consists  largely  of  articles 
rejected  as  worthless  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  present  there  are  two  kinds  of  collectiim  w  hich 
are  beginning  to  provide  the  zest  of  rarity  (  )ne  is 
somewhat  ])rosaic,  and  consists  of  postmarks  only. 
An  enthusiastic  amateur  philatelist  is  proud  of  his 
collection  of  misprinted  ])ostmarks,  such  as  the 
stamp  which  bears  the  misspelled  word  "Un- 
clIAmed."  .\nother  will  display  postmarks  of  all 
the  principal  ])oints  touched  ])y  the  Government 
j)lanes  on  the  first  day  the  transcontinental  air  mail 
was  in  oj)eration. 

Another  kind  of  collection  which  will  be  e\en 
more  valual>le  in  vears  to  come  is  that  of  advertising 


value  that  would  attach  to  an  appeal  written  by  a 
j)rominent  citizen  of  Rheims  for  subscriptions  or 
labor  to  buihl  the  famed  cathedral! 

Since  the  Red  Cross  set  the  example  with  it.- 
Christmas  seals,  many  original  and  beautiful  de- 
signs for  letter  seals  and  stickers  have  a])peared  on 
the  market.  Few,  however,  have  succeeded  in  their 
oljject  as  well  as  the  Southern  California  stickers 
designed  by  Mrs.  Flora  McCaig  of  Pasadena,  which 
are  meeting  with  a  very  ready  sale  in  the  stationery 
stores  of  the  Southland.  It  is  unfortunately  im- 
])ossible  to  reproduce  here  these  stickers  in  their 
extjuisite  coloring,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  black-and-white  drawings  of  two  of  Mrs. 
McCaig's  favorite  designs,  showing  the  treatment 
ado])ted  by  her.  The  artist  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  California,  and  her  work  will  be  instrumental  in 
conveying  it  to  thousands,  in  the  acceptable  form 
of  a  little  painted  gem  stuck  on  the  back  of  a 
friend's  letter. 

-And  perhaps  someday,  in  the  year  2126  a  collector 
looking  through  the  faded  pages  of  an  album  col- 
lection made  by  a  Los  Angeles  school  child  will 
pause  to  wonder  whether  California  was  ever  really 
like  that ! 
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A  Sign  Which  Enhances  the  Roadside  Scene 


(California  the  beautiful  or  the  Ugly? 


^^.M ERICA  today  lives  on  wheels.  From 
every  city  and  into  the  remotest  country 
districts,  a  constant  stream  of  automobiles 
is  steadily  pouring  forth,  carrying  with  it — 
what?  The  message  of  civilization  and  beauty,  or 
that  of  commercialism  and  ugliness?  As  rapidly 
as  new  highways  are  being  opened,  their  beauty  is 
being  ruined  by  blatant  advertising.  In  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  according  to  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  outdoor  advertising  in 
America  has  increased  in  volume  3,000  per  cent. 

No  country  in  the  world  carries  outdoor  adver- 
tising to  such  excess  as  does  America.  No  country 
in  the  world  defaces  its  landscapes  as  does  this 
country.  To  quote  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Federa- 
tion's ]>iIlboard  Restriction  Committee,  "We  are 
becoming  known  to  those  who  travel,  not  as 
.•\merica  the  P>eautiful,  but  as  America  the  Chcai), 
the  Commercial,  the  Ugly.  As  America  is  today, 
so  will  her  ])cople  be  tomorrow.  It  is  time  fcjr  those 
who  love  the  beauty  of  America  to  speak." 

Whatever  the  economic  value  of  the  billboard 
may  be,  we  do  not  believe  it  warrants  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  l)eauty  of  our  country.  AVe  sec  no 
justice  in  permitting  an  individual  or  a  firm,  for 
jjrivate  gain,  to  deface  the  scenery  which  is  the 


cherished  property  of  the  wbole  community,  to 
obtrude  its  specialized  business  u])on  the  landscape. 
Nor  can  we  allow  the  outdoor  advertising  com- 
panies themselves  to  decide  which  landscape  is 
worth  preserving,  and  which  may  be  desecrated, 
'i'he  landscape  is  no  place  for  advertising. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  there  need  of  more  energetic 
protest  than  here,  in  California,  where  advertising 
has  turned  the  country's  scenic  wdnderland  into  a 
huge  joke.  Wliichever  way  one  may  turn,  U])hill 
or  down  dale,  even  to  the  to])  of  any  mountain, 
some  ugly  inscription  faces  one  with  its  selfish 
message.  It  is  bad  enough  to  ])ut  up  with  that 
jumble  of  commercialism  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  our  cities:  it  is  intolerable  that  it  should  al.sc 
encroach  upon  our  playgrounds. 

Kvery  man  is  born  with  the  right  to  think.  The 
law  considers  it  assault  if  any  ])erson  strikes  'fir 
even  touches  another,  be  it  so  slightly,  in  an  in- 
tentional manner.  Why?  liecause  one's  body  is 
the  means  whereby  one  may  think.  We  have  a 
l)erfect  right  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  every  forced 
physical  contact  is  a  violation  of  that  right.  What 
difference  is  there  between  the  push  of  a  strange 
hand  on  our  bodies  and  the  forcing  of  strange  light 
\il)rations,  called  advertising,  or  of  strange  sound 
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O  REPUS 
NC THE  HIGHWAY 


A  Courteouf  Invitation 


Df signed  by  Chfiter  Parhrr 


\  il)ratit)ns.  called  miise,  u\H>n  our  f_\  cs  and  ears?  He  who 
makes  a  noise  in  front  of  a  strang'er,  unnecessarily,  is  o-uilty 
of  assault,  just  as  truly  as  he  who  pushes  the  stranger  off 
the  sidewalk.  Me  who  obtrudes  his  wares  across  a  restful 
landscape  is  g^uilty  of  assault  u])on  the  eye.  and  thereb}'  upon 
the  thoughts  of  the  tourist.  When  we  leave  business  cares 
behind  to  take  a  ride  along  a  country  road,  we  do  not  \vant 
to  be  followed  up  e\ery  }ard  of  the  way  b\-  a  loud-s])eaker 
gelling  the  merits  of  a  ]>roduct,  or  by  billboards  which  force 
us  to  think  of  money,  money,  money. 

There  are  many  ways  in  w  hich  every  member  of  the  public 
can  do  his  share  to  pre\ent  the  defacement  of  nur  scenery  by 
imsightly  adxertising. 

First  there  is  a  California  State  law  (Statutes  of  IQl?. 
Section  6,  Chai)ter  400)  which  ])rohibits  the  use  of  advertising 
of  any  kind  on  the  highway  itself,  including  the  sidewalk  or 
side  s|jace  reserxcd  for  highway  ])urposes : — 

'"No  sign,  picture,  trans])arency,  advertisement  or  mechani- 
cal device  shall  be  placed  ui)on  or  over  any  state  road  or 
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highway  without  a  permit  from  the  De- 
partment of  Engineering  or  its  officers, 
and  if  so  placed  shall  be  a  public  nuisance 
and  may  be  forthwith  removed  from  any 
such  road  I)y  the  De])artment  of  En- 
gineering or  its  officers,  and  any  ])crson 
who  so  i)laces  the  same  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or 
jail  sentence,  or  both." 

This  ai)plies  just  as  much  to  the  hand- 
made signs  of  the  various  'Orange  and 
marshniallow  merchants  along  the  county 
highways,  as  to  election  posters,  and  to 
theatrical  and  other  motion  ])icture  ad\  er- 
tising  tacked  on  to  any  stick  that  happens 
to  be  found  along  the  road. 

There  are  also  county  and  city  regula- 
tions in  Los  Angeles,  and  elsewhere  in 
California,  ])roviding  for  the  removal  by 
the  ISoard  of  l^ublic  Works  of  all  signs 
illegally  jjlaced  on  trees,  telephone  poles, 
bridges  and  other  public  property  in 
general.  This  work  is  done  by  employees 
of  the  de])artment,  including  street  clean- 
ers. In  Santa  Barbara  County,  the  regu- 
lations are  e\  en  more  u]i-to-date,  as  they 
provide  that  "anyone  may  tear  the 
otTending  advertisements  down,  move  or 
destroy  them."  Such  a  clause.  em])ower- 
ing  the  indi\idual  citizen  to  act  in  self- 
defense  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  a 
fundamental  ])rinciple  of  common  law, 
which  is  the  basic  law  of  America  as  of 
England,  that  every  citizen  possesses 
automatically  e\ery  right  possessed  by 
any  ])olice  constable.  'J'his  ver}'  sound 
doctrine,  often  and  e\en  usually  over- 
looked in  .\mcrica.  makes  a  law-enforce- 
ment agent  of  e\ery  citizen,  compels  the 
individual  to  assist  the  ptdice  at  any  time 
on  request,  and  indicidentally  dejjrives 
the  i^olice  of  many  arbitrary  powers. 

Whether  or  no  the  law  explicitly 
authorizes  the  individual  to  remove  of- 
fending signs,  it  remains  a  fact  that 
whoever  ])laces  such  signs  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  is  not  entitled  to  the 
])rotection  of  the  police  against  anyone 
who  tears  down  his  advertising.  Let  a 
resolute  minority  make  it  a  personal  duty 
to  remove  private  advertisement  stuck  on 
the  trees  in  street  parking,  on  ])hone  poles 
and  on  bridges,  and  (jur  money-grabbing 
vandals  will  soon  learn  that  it  does  not 
pay  them  to  have  such  signs  so  placed. 
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DELICATESSEN 


"orcAKes  QUICK     LUNCH  w*tp.es 


An  Unattractive  Old  BuilduKj 

Another  way  in  which  the  individual  citizen 
can  help  to  make  California  more  beautiful  is  to 
withhold  his  patronage  from  untidy  gas-filling- 
stations,  and  from  those  which  display  a  multitude 
of  signs  or  a  variety  of  conflicting  colors.  By 
patronizing  exclusively  those  stations  Avhich  are 
kept  neat  and  tidy  at  all  times,  by  refusing  to  deal 
with  any  other,  the  individual  motorist  will  soon 
remedy  the  worst  of  the  nuisances  of  oiu"  highways. 
If  every  advertiser  who  obtrudes  his  goods  across 
the  landscape  were  politely  but  firmly  informed 
that  he  is  losing  business,  he  would  soon  cease  to 
ofifend  ])ublic  taste  with  his  ill-])laced  signs. 

AVhat  a  letter  campaign  can  do  to  prevent  public 
vandalism  is  shown  by  the  results  of  a  move  recent- 
ly made  by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  Dayton  I^each 
Chamber  of  Commerce  proposed  to  erect  1,000  bill- 
boards advertising  its  municipality,  letters  began 
pouring  in  from  every  corner  of  the  countrv,  ])ro- 
testing  against  the  plan.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce promptly  read  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
realized  that  tourists  do  not  go  south  to  sec  bill- 
boards, and  gave  uji  the  thousand  boards  for  more 
acce])table  media.  Thus  were  one  thousand  blots 
kejit  ofl^  the  landscape.  This  incident  is  one  of 
many,  and  the  method  is  open  to  every  ])ublic- 
minded  individual.  Have  you  written  a  letter  of 
])rotest  to  one  ofi^ending  advertiser?  If  not,  do  not 
comjjlain.    In  his  famfuis  book  on  "The  American 


and  Its  Attractive  Neiv  Neighbor 

Commonwealth,"  Bryce  ])oints  out  in  substance 
that  the  great  virtue  of  tolerance,  on  which  America 
developed  its  institutions,  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  national  vice,  as  American  i)eople  are  acquiring 
the  habit  of  tolerating  the  intolerable.  Bryce  was 
referring  to  politics,  but  the  same  is  true  of  all 
social  activities.  If  we  tolerate  billboards  that 
destroy  our  enjoyment  of  the  country,  we  ha\  e  only 
ourselves  to  blame. 

"What  attracts  the  tourist  to  _\'our  town?"  is  the 
way  the  question  is  asked  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Restricti'on  of  ( )utdoor  .Advertising, 
of  New^  York  (Headquarters,  119  East  HHh  Street). 
\\'hatever  attracts  tourists  to  California,  it  certain- 
ly is  not  the  sight  of  coffee  advertisements  that  dis- 
figure our  hillsides,  or  the  admonition  'of  chew  a 
certain  brand  of  tobacco.  hA  en  those  bits  of  local 
history  by  which  one  tire  company  seeks  t('  alil)i 
its  defacement  of  Nature's  beauty  are  not  justified. 
Let  tis  read  history  at  the  i)roper  time;  but  let  us 
be  chiefly  concerned  in  making  history  of  which 
tomorrow  will  be  |)r()ud,  lest  the  sign  that  greets 
the  traveler  to  California  a  few  generations  hence 
should  read,  "Here  used  to  be  a  beautiful  State  to 
which  peoi)le  flocked  from  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

.\ckiu)\vlc(l.i<nK'nt  is  made  for  sonic  of  tlic  material  con- 
tained in  this  article  to  the  i)am|ililcts  of  the  Santa  I'arhara 
Community  Arts  Association  (I'.crnliard  ilol'fniann,  Chair- 
man). 'I'o  the  same  organization  Artland  is  also  indel)te<l 
tor  the  ilhi^lrations  liiat  accompany  this  article. 
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SOCRATKS 


LOVE 

Dedicated  to  Th'ise  II  ho  Contend 
in  the  Courts 

N  EITHER  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  honors 
can  awaken  in  the  minds  of  men  the  principles 
which  should  {juide  those  who  from  their  youth 
aspire  to  an  honorable  and  excellent  life,  as 
Love  awakens  them.    I  speak  of  the  fear  of 
shame,  which  deters  them  from  that  which  is 
disgraceful ;  and  the  love  of  glory,  which  incites  to  honorable  deeds.    For  it  is  not 
possible  that  a  state  or  private  person  should  accomplish,  without  these  incite- 
ments, anything  beautiful  or  great.  c-<o         c»j         c-»j  o>j  r*j> 

I  ASSERT,  then,  that  should  one  who  loves  be  discovered  in  an\  dishonorable 
action,  or  tamely  enduring  insult  through  cowardice,  he  would  feel  more  anguish 
and  shame  if  observed  by  the  object  of  his  passion  than  if  he  were  observed  by  his 
father,  or  his  companions,  or  any  other  person.  In  like  manner,  among  warmly 
attached  friends,  a  man  is  especially  grieved  to  be  discovered  by  his  friend  in  any 
dishonorable  act.  c~fj         c<o         c~»~j         e^»j         c^-s         c<j  c«o 

If,  then,  b\'  any  contrivance  a  state  or  army  could  be  composed  of  friends 
bound  by  strong  attachment,  it  is  beyond  calculation  how  excellently  they  would 
administer  their  affairs,  refraining  from  anything  base,  contending  with  each 
other  for  the  acquirement  of  fame,  and  exhibiting  such  valor  in  battle  as  that, 
though  few  in  numbers,  they  might  subdue  all  mankind.  For  should  one  friend 
desert  the  ranks  or  cast  away  his  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  other,  he  would 
suffer  far  acuter  shame  from  that  one  person's  regard,  than  from  the  regard  of 
all  other  men.  A  thousand  times  would  he  prefer  to  die,  rather  than  desert 
the  object  of  his  attachment  and  not  succor  him  in  danger.  C-*J 

LoV^E  is  the  divinity  who  creates  peace  among^  men,  and  calm  upon  the  sea,  the 
windless  silence  of  storms,  repose  and  sleep  in  sadness.  Love  divests  us  of  all 
alienation  from  each  other,  and  fills  our  vacant  hearts  with  overflowing  sympathy  ; 
he  gathers  us  together  in  such  social  meetings  as  we  now  delight  to  celebrate,  our 
guardian  and  our  guide  in  dances,  and  sacrifices,  and  feasts.  \  es,  Love,  who 
showers  benignity  upon  the  world,  and  before  whose  presence  all  harsh  passions  flee 
and  perish  ;  the  author  of  all  soft  affections  ;  the  destro\er  of  all  ungentle  thoughts ; 
merciful,  mild ;  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  the  wise,  and  the  delight  of  gods; 
possessed  by  the  fortunate,  and  desired  by  the  unhappy,  therefore  unhappy  because 
they  possess  him  not ;  the  father  of  grace,  and  delicacy,  and  gentleness,  and  delight, 
and  persuasion,  and  desire;  the  cherisher  of  all  that  is  good,  the  abolisher  of  all 
evil;  our  most  excellent  pilot,  defence,  saviour  and  guardian,  in  labor  and  in  fear, 
in  desire  and  in  reason;  the  best,  the  loveliest;  in  whose  footsteps  every  one  ought 
to  follow,  celebrating  him  excellently  in  song,  and  bearing  each  his  part  in  that 
divinest  harmony  which  Love  sings  to  all  things  which  live  and  are,  soothing  the 
troubled  minds  of  gods  and  men.  c~t~s  c~t^  r«j 
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It  Tays  to 

"The  goiod  that  men  do  Hves  after  them". 

This  has  proved  literally  true  at  Huntington 
Palisades,  overlooking  Santa  Monica  Canyon  and 
Bay,  which  was  planted  40  years  ago  to  a  prolific 
tree  growth  by  the  late  Abbott  Kinney,  founder  of 
the  City  of  Venice,  and  which  was  opened  in  its 
heavily-wood  loveliness  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
residential  subdivision. 

Huntington  Palisades  long  has  been  a  favorite 
haunt  for  Southern  California  artists,  painters  and 
movie  directors  on  account  of  its  kaleidoscopic 
vistas  of  ocean,  shoreline,  canyons,  trees  and 
mountains. 

Originally  a  part  of  the  old  Spanish  grant  of  the 
Rancho  de  Boca  Santa  Monicia,  the  226  acres  that 
now  comprise  the  Huntington  Palisades  subdivision 
were  bought  by  Mr.  Kinney  and  a  syndicate  of 
associates  in  1886  for  purposes  of  development.  A 
few  years  later  Mr.  Kinney  sold  the  property  to 
his  friend,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  the  railroad 
magnate,  who  had  plans  for  the  development  of  a 
mammoth  harbor  on  Santa  Monica  Bay  and  who 
desired  the  plateau  property,  with  its  myriads  of 
trees,  as  the  site  for  a  magnificient  estate.  The 
property  remained  a  part  of  the  Huntington  estate 
for  many  decades  after  the  failure  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's harbor  plans,  and  after  the  magnate's  death 


^are  the  Trees 

and  until  its  purchase  last  January  by  the  present 
owners. 

Mr.  Kinney,  during  his  ownership  of  the  high- 
land property,  planted  more  than  a  thousand  trees 
on  the  highlands  and  in  Rustic  Canyon  adjoining 
and  near  the  present  sit-e  of  the  Uplifters'  Club, 
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using'  these  locations  as  a  hotanical  laboratory  for 
his  studies  of  the  etK-aly])tus  si)ecies,  at  that  time 
virtually  unknown  in  California.  He  secured  from 
Australia  the  seeds  of  more  than  100  dififerent  vari- 
eties of  eucaly])tus  and  these  hundred  distinctive 
species  in  their  giant  maturity  are  now'  to  l)e 
seen  in  Rustic  Canyon  and  on  Huntington  Palisades 
blending  their  varied  types  of  foliage,  bark  and 
blossoms  into  one  jMCturescpie  ensemble  that 
delights  the  eye  of  the  nature  Io\er  and  that  for 
^•ears  has  made  this  location  a  jiopular  haunt  of 


Soutlurn  California  artists.  ])ainters  and  motion 
picture  directors. 

When  the  sulxlix  ider's  ax  fell  on  some  of  the 
trees  recently,  such  was  the  outcry  from  every 
quarter  that  a  ]K)licy  of  rigid  conservation  was 
adopted.  It  was  soon  found  that  beautiful  old  trees 
on  a  building  lot  increased  the  value  of  the  lot 
considerably,  and  this  purely  commercial  considera- 
tion would  now  suffice  to  save  the  trees  from  des- 
truction, even  if  all  artistic  motives  were  dis- 
regarded. 


The  grounds  of  "El  Arco; 


A  Fine  Example  of  Landscaping 

the  estate  »f  Mrs.  Lucy  Zimmerman  in  Pasadena. 
Architett 


Walls 


Charles   G.  Adams.  Landscape 


What  is  ail  zA/itique 

Many  ])eo])le  are  under  tiie  impression  that  an 
antique  is  necessarily  some  i)iece  of  furniture  which 
has  l)ecome  valuable  through  its  association  with 
some  well-known  name  or  with  the  histt)ry  of  the 
country.  Few  apparently  know  that  any  authentic 
object  belonging  to  an  entirely  changed  period  is 
just  as  much  of  an  antique,  and  just  as  worthy  of 
study,  as  those  on  which  famous  men  have  cast 
the  glamour  of  their  name. 

To  bring  out  of  their  places  of  concealment  or  ne- 
glect all  such  objects  that  were  in  common  use  in 
America  prior  to  the  Civil  ^Var.  is  the  ])urpose  of 
the  forthcoming  Historical  Loan  Exhibition  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  during 


November  and  December.  'J"he  owners  of  anything 
genuinely  old.  from  a  snufF-box  to  a  newspaper, 
from  a  silver  teapot  to  grandmother's  shawl,  are 
invited  to  lend  it  to  the  Aluseum,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  whole  community. 

Ciarrets  and  old  trunks,  as  well  as  barns  and 
sta1)les,  are  expected  to  yield  a  harvest  of  novel 
treasures  which  will  enable  the  student  of  today 
to  reconstruct  the  life,  the  aspirations,  the  worries 
and  ambitions  of  the  men  and  women  who  made 
the  America  of  yesterday,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
pioneering  activity.  If  readers  of  this  magazine 
own  any  such  antiques,  they  should  communicate 
at  once  with  the  secretary  of  the  Museum  at  Expo- 
sition Park. 
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PROFESSIONAL    ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY 

DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Courses  in  all  phases  of  the  dance. 
Authentic  Dances,  Pantomime,  Eurythmics.  New  Depart- 
ment in  Toe  and  Tap  Dancing.  Studio:  460  N.  Western 
Ave.,  HEmpstead  3530. 

EXPRESSION 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
studio,  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd.,  DUnkirk  0383. 

MUSIC 

Composers 

GEOFFREY  O'HARA:  Composer;  Lecturer;  contributes 
articles  on  music.     Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Vocal 


HAROLD  HURLBUT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Teacher  o(  Singing 
New  York  representative  of  Jean 
de  Reszke.  One  of  the  ten 
original  New  York  master-class 
teachers.  Formerly  taught  in 
Rome,  Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much 
time  in  Los  Angeles.  805  So. 
Cal.  Music  Bldg.,  Res.  Studio,  440 
So.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Terrace  3524. 


F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arens  "one  of 
foremost  Voice  Teachers  of  the  World";  endorsed  by 
Schumann-Heink,  Haseman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson  (Herald)  Ussher 
(Express);  Studio    107  So.  Dillon,   DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Available  for  Opera, 
Concert,  and  Oratorio.  2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood; Phone  GRanite  3270. 

Musical  Directors 

JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director,  Concert  Violinist, 
Teacher;  "Julius  Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble,,'  Mem- 
bers Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or  Large  Combina- 
tions available  for  Concerts,  Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,  EMpire  5191. 

Orchestras 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYMPHONY:  Splendid, 
unusual  combinations  for  receptions,  clubs,  schools; 
telephone  ROchester  5316.  Studio,  1719  South  Oxford 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruc- 
tion; Piano  Instruction;  Coaching;  Residence  733  So. 
Bonnie  Brae,  phone  Fltzroy  0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Office  Phone  TUcker 
6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Concert  Organist; 
Authoritative  Instruction  in  Organ  and  Piano.  Head  of 
Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  California  Christian  College; 
Organist  First  Methodist  Church,  Long  Beach;  Los  An- 
geles Studio  at  California  Christian  College,  Tuesdays, 
Fridays;  Residence  I  14  Santa  Ana  Avenue,  Long  Beach. 
Tel  321-190. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and  Ear  Training 
Dept.,  College  of  Music,  U.S.  C. ;  Alchin  System;  Organ- 
ist   Mt.    Hollywood    Congregational    Church;  Telephone 

EMpire  5835. 

Whistling 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  California  School  of 
Artistic  Whistling;  Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling 
Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling  As  An  Art";  Suite  428 
Music-Art  Bldg.,  Phone  TUcker  395  7.     Three  Assistants. 

PAINTING 


EDWARD  KAMINSKI:  Instructor,  f  reelance  decorator. 
Art  Director  Pomona  College.  Specialist  in  painted 
tapestries,  Venetian  Chests  and  decorative  ship  panels. 
Studio,  1830  No.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Hollywood. 
HEmpstead  3043. 

HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:  Portraits  in  oil,  miniatures, 
and  drawings.     Studio,   1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE  9550. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter;  Membre  des 
Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire 
Boulevard;  telephone  Fltzroy  3220. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST    ART    GALLERIES:      Hollywoodland  Continuous 

exhibitions  of  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers  welcome.  Telephone 
HEmpstead  5321. 

SCULPTURE 

FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains, 
Garden  Figures,  Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;  745  West  28th  St.  Phone  BEacon 
8208. 
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First  Annual  Exhibition 

PACIFIC  COAST  ARTISTS 

under  the  auspices  of 

THE  ARTLAND  CLUB 

December  3rd,  1  926,  to  January  29th,  1  927 

At  the  galleries  of  the  Artland  Club  (Downtown  Quarters) 
Fine  Arts  Building,  Seventh  and  Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles. 

WORKS  ELIGIBLE 
One  work  each  from  members  of  the  Artland  Club  and  resident  artists  will  be 
accepted  if  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  Jury,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  That  the  work  is  the  original  work  of  the  sender. 

2.  That  it  has  not  been  shown  previously  in  a  public  exhibition  in  Los  Angeles. 

3.  That  it  is  suitably  framed,  in  case  of  paintings. 

ENTERING  WORKS 

Entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Artland  Club  and 
should  be  returned  to  the  Secretary,  marked  Pacific  Coast  Artists'  Exhibition,  Art- 
land  Club,  833  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California,  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 15th. 

Every  member  of  Artland  has  the  privilege  of  naming  friends  to  be  invited 
to  the  opening  reception.  The  printing,  addressing  and  mailing  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  Artland  Club.  Members  should  mail  lists  to  the  Artland  Club  (Pacific  Coast 
Artists'  Exhibition)  before  the  date  given  in  the  calendar. 

PRIZES 

The  Artland  Club  offers  a  purchase  prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  the  best  work  of  Art  in  painting  or  sculpture,  and  other  cash 
prizes  to  be  announced  later. 

JURY    OF  SELECTION 

The  jury  of  selection  will  consist  of  the  following  well-known  artists — PAINT- 
ING:   Barse  Miller,  Edgar  Payne,  Bessie  Hazen,  Anna  Hills,  Paul  Lauritz,  Leland 
Curtis,  Edouard  Vysekal;  (Alternatives),  Dana  Bartlett,  Arthur  Hill  Gilbert,  Henri 
De  Kruif.    SCULPTURE:    Peter  David  Edstrom,  Finn  Frolich,  Lora  Woodhead 
Steere,  Harry  Winebrenner,  Roger  Noble  Burnham. 

JURY    OF  AWARDS 

The  jury  of  awards  will  consist  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Artland  Club. 
Each  member  will  have  the  privilege  of  casting  one  vote,  by  secret  ballot,  for  the 
painting  or  piece  of  sculpture  of  his  choice. 

CALENDAR 

Last  day  to  send  invitation  lists  November  1  5th 

Last  day  to  return  entry  blanks  to  secretary  November  1  5th 

Work  received  November  1  5th  to  November  20th 

(Note:  Works  to  be  delivered  to  Fine  Arts  Building,  not  to  Spring  Street.) 

Reception  and  First  View  (8  to  11  p.  m.)  December  3rd 

Exhibition  open  to  public  by  invitation— December  4th  to  January  29th 
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'77/ T^roposed  J^s  z^ngeles  ''Sesqiii'' 


EJ^F  DR.  ALANSON  BRYAN'S  propo,sal  to 
^1  ^t}  liold  a  Decorative  Arts  Exposition  in  I,os 
^^^^^  .\ngeles  were  to  do  no  other  good,  it  would 
"^^^^  at  least  serve  to  focus  the  eyes  of  tin- 
Southland  on  the  need  for  a  more  deliberate  policy 
of  encouragement  toward  the  artist  and  his  prod- 
uct. An  ill-balanced  growth,  wholly  utilitarian  or 
wholly  material  in  its  appeal,  would  be  fatal  to 
this  city,  bringing  problems  which  the  future  would 
have  a  hard  time  to  solve.  .\t  no  time  is  the  crea- 
tive artist  more  needed  than  when  a  city  is  still  in 
the  plastic  stage. 

The  financing  of  such  an  e.\|)osition  would  ])re- 
sent  no  great  difficulty  if  the  heart  of  the  city  were 
truly  set  on  it.  Perhaps  that  (|uestion  is  better  left 
to  those  whose  specialty  is  the  raising  of  civic 
funds. 

There  are.  however,  several  ])oints  in  Dr.  ilr\  an's 
plan  which  seem  to  call  for  closer  scrutiny.  'J'hey 
may  not  be  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
project ;  yet  they  a])pear  to  be  considered  so  in  the 
draft  which  the  Museum  Patrons'  Association  has 
sent  out.  One  of  these  questions  is  that  of  the  loca- 
tion. Exi)osition  Park  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  the  esteemed  curator  of  our  Museum,  who  vis- 
ions it  embellished  with  buildings  of  ])ennanent 
worth.  Would  that  not.  however,  constitute  a 
regrettable  infringement  of  the  city's  ])ark  rights? 
There  is  hardly  a  large  park  in  the  world  which 
would  be  in  existence  today  if  propf»sed  exposi- 
tions. charital)le  undertakings,  patriotic  halls  and 
other  community  enterprises  which  it  was  proposed 
to  duni])  in  its  midst,  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
a  forest  of  steel  and  concrete  where  greensward 
grew  before.  Central  Park  in  New  York  was 
narrowly  saved  from  total  annihilation  not  so  manv 
years  ago.  Boston  Common  has  had  to  defend  itself 
resolutely  from  similar  pro|)osals.  Hyde  Park  in 
London  was  hardly  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  Great  War. 


Our  own  southern  neighbor,  San  Diego,  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  similar  crisis,  connected  with  well- 
meant  encroachments  upon  its  beautiful  Balboa 
Park,  b'irst  it  was  the  High  School  that  took  out 
its  chiuik  :  then  the  Naval  Hospital,  then  the  Chil- 
dren's Home.  Now  the  State  College  is  beggini; 
for  acreage. 

It  will  seem  to  the  average  citizen  that  the  |)uliry 
fif  encroaching  u])on  our  parks,  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  is  fatally  wrong  and  undesirable.  The 
])ark>  are  the  ])laygrounds  of  children,  born  and  un- 
born. .\  city  is  not  only  the  owner  of  its  parks,  but 
the  trustee  of  future  generations  in  the  preservation 
of  greenery  and  shade,  of  playgrounds  and  breath- 
ing spaces,  of  Nature  spots  in  the  midst  of  man  - 
dwellings.  We  fully  appreciate  Dr.  Bryan's  state- 
manship  in  making  the  proposed  Exposition  a])pear 
as  a  project  involving  little  ex])enditure,  lest  it 
should  frighten  some  of  our  more  timid  souls,  but 
we  believe  he  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  a  ])ublic 
suggestion  that  we  should  give  the  Exposition  a 
more  independent  standing — even  if  we  have  to 
turn  around  and  suggest  that  he  should  himself 
l)e  placed  in  charge  (a  suggestion  for  which  he  will 
jiroliably  not  thank  us). 

.Another  very  good  reason  why  Ex]josition  Park 
is  not  so  suitable  as  it  appears  at  first  sight  is  that 
neither  the  existing  buildings,  nor  the  "ofticially" 
])roposed  buildings,  really  suit  the  |)lan  itself.  What 
does  Dr.  l>ryan  understand  by  "Decorative  Arts"? 
Does  he  jjropose  to  limit  exhibits  to  bric-a-brac, 
paintings,  and  furniture,  to  small,  jjortable  piece- 
that  can  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  a  "perma- 
nent edifice"?  Is  not  the  very  designing  of  suitable 
new  buildings,  in  suitable  surroundings,  as  essen- 
tial tt)  the  Ex])osition  as  the  smaller  articles  that 
are  to  go  into  those  buildings? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Paris  Ivxhibition  of 
last  vear  was  a  great  success  is  preciselv  that  it 
started  FROM  Till-:  GROUND  UP.  The'arrange- 
ment  of  stores  and  homes  on  streets,  the  building 
of  sho])s  and  cottages,  'outside  and  inside,  was  con- 
sidered just  as  important  as  the  furnishings  and 
the  decorations.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  Los 
Angeles  needs  alxne  all  others,  surely  it  is  a  bet- 
ter conception  of  city  ])lanning  as  a  whole.  If 
there  is  one  bad  habit  of  our  subdividers  which  we 
would  remedy,  surely  it  is  that  of  dumi)ing  their 
checkerboard  subdix  isions  on  whatever  i)lot  of  land 
they  can  afford  to  buy — all  square,  all  creating  fu- 
ture traffic  jam>.  all  precluding  a  pers])ective  for 
future  public  monuments,  all  mechanical  in  their 
entire  conception. 

Yes,  we  need  a  Declarative  .Arts  l',xi)osition.  I'.ut 
we  need  it  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  our  pres- 
ent growth  and  with  our  i)lans  for  the  future.  W  r 
need  enough  sjjace  to  plan,  from  the  ground  up, 
model  city  zones;  to  build  scores  of  complete 
homes,  as  novel  inside  and  out  as  the  artists  and 
the  architects  can  agree  to  make  them.  We  need  a 
vast  i)ractical  demonstration  in  .ALL  that  art  and 
science  combined,  can  do  to  make  life  worth  living. 


77/6^  T^rohlem  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 

By  Carolyn  Pearson 


[HAT  would  happen  to  music  in  Los  An- 
geles if  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  were  to  drop 
out  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra? 

This  may  sound  like  a  personal  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  one  which  everyone  interested  in 
good  music  should  face  squarely,  for  the  future  of 
music  and  the  financing  of  a  symphony  orchestra 
are  one  and  the  same  problem.  So  far,  this  city 
has  been  fortunate  in  living  on  the  generosity  of 
an  "angel" — not  a  ^■ery  dignified  method  for  a  com- 
munity of  over  a  milliim  inhabitants.  Why  is  it 
that  good  music  is  not  self-supporting?  Is  there  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  make  the  symphony  orchestra  as 
inde]:)endent  of  individual  gifts  as  a  ball  team  or  a 
moving  ])icture  company? 

In  answering  these  questions,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  touch  upon  a  variety  of  other  ])roblems, 
such  as  that  of  grand  opera,  and  we  shall  have  the 
experience  of  other  cities  to  guide  us. 

A  Losing  Proposition 

It  may  be  stated,  roughly  speaking,  that  nowhere 
is  good  music  absolutely  self-supporting  at  present. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  manages  to  keep 
going,  but  only  by  paying  very  small  salaries  to 
many  of  its  less-known  members.  The  two  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  New  York  are  operated  at  a 
loss.  For  a  symphony  orchestra  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  musicians' 
salaries  which  have  been  repeatedly  raised  in  re- 
sponse to  union  demand. 

There  are  at  present  symphony  orchestras  of  the 
first  rank  in  twelve  centers  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  and  these  are  mostly  namefl  from 
the  cities  where  they  are  located.  They  include  the 
P>()ston,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland.  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle, 
Los  Angeles  (Philharmonic),  The  Syracuse,  (con- 
nected with  the  Eastman  school  of  music),  and  two 
in  New  York  City,  one  named  after  the  city  and 
the  other  called  the  Philharmonic. 

The  reason  why  there  are  so  few  symphony 
orchestras  is  because  of  the  tremendous  expense 
attached  to  such  organizations.  The  cost  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  upkeep  is  $300,000 
yearly,  of  wdiich  $200,000  goes  for  salaries  of  the 
musicians  (not  including  the  conductor  or  soloists) 
who  are  engaged  for  28  weeks.  These  men  have  to 
their  credit  natural  talent  plus  years  of  instruction 
and  training  and  are  picked  from  the  orchestral 
musicians  of  the  world.  The  orchestra  consists  of 
eighty  regular  members  and  about  twenty  extras. 

A  symphony  orchestra  may  be  compared  in  many 
respects  to  a  baseball  team,  for  each  is  comi)osed 
of  picked  men  under  competent  leadership  and  re- 
quires about  the  same  amount  of  training  and  re- 
hearsing throughout  the  year.  But  here  the  resem- 
blance ends,  for  baseball,  which  has  plenty  of  action 
and  appeals  to  the  physical  instincts,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  money-getting  enterprises  in  the  United 
States.    For  example  a  League  Club  like  the  New 

-[3] 


York  National  is  valued  at  five  or  six  million  dollars 
because  it  pays  such  big  dividends.  While  there  is 
some  risk  of  losing,  the  chance  of  gain  is  greater 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  taken  in  during  the 
season.  Tremendous  salaries  are  ])aid.  Judge  Lan- 
dis,  the  commissioner,  receives  $50,000 — only  $25,000 
less  than  the  President  of  the  LTnited  States.  Babe 


M\  A.  Clark.  Jr. 
I'oiniilcr  mid  Backer  of  jlir  Los  /liigclcs  Phil  harmonic 
Orchestra 

Ruth  draws  $45,000.  Then  comes  the  manager, 
coach,  and  various  officers  down  to  the  average 
])layer,  who  is  paid  at  least  $5,000  a  season. 

In  the  same  way,  players  for  the  IMiilharmonic 
Orchestra  are  "bought"  from  other  cities,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  orchestra  as  a  whole  largely  de- 
])ends  upon  the  funds  available  for  this  purchase  of 
talent.  Unlike  baseball,  however,  a  symphony  or- 
chestra ai)])cals  to  the  higher  instincts  and  has  a 
necessarily  smaller  market,  for  instead  of  catering 
to  an  existing  demand  by  the  public  it  has  to  create 
the  demand  that  it  is  to  satisfy,  and  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty with  all  the  arts — the  demand  does  not  exist 
until  after  the  su])])ly  has  been  available  for  some 
time.  Hence  a  sym])hony  orchestra,  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  least,  must  be  a  losing  pro]iosition  to 
its  backers  while  it  grows  to  be  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  city. 

None  of  the  existing  sym|)lioiiy  orchestras  is  at 
l)resent  scl f-su])porting.    The  Hollywood  Bowl  con- 
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certs  have  been  paying  for  themselves,  hut  not 
wholly  from  gate  receipts.  The  Chicago  Symphony 
supported  itself  for  awhile  by  the  use  of  Orchestra 
Hall.  Philaclel])hia  raised  $2,000,000  in  two  cam- 
paigns with  which  to  endow  its  orchestra  and 
thought  the  problem  solved,  but  there  is  still  a 


If'dltiT  Henry  Rothivell 
Conductor  of  the  Fhilharnionic  Orchestra 


deficit.  Boston  usually  leads  in  having  the  smallest 
loss,  but  that  city  has  a  group  of  people  who  pay  a 
high  premium  for  their  seats  and  it  also  has  the 
use  of  the  Symphony  Hall.  The  favorable  condi- 
tion is  also  due  to  the  early  unstinted  support  In- 
Major  Higginson,  who  carried  the  burden  until  the 
I)eople  were  educated  to  a  ])roper  appreciation  of  the 
])rivileges  given  them  to  hear  the  finest  type  of 
music  in  existence.  Also  the  "Pop"  concerts  to 
which  I  shall  refer  later,  had  much  to  do  with  this 
orchestra's  success. 

In  Los  Angeles,  even  if  every  seat  in  the  IMiilhar- 
monic  Auditorium — which  is  only  rented  by  the 
organization — were  solfl  at  every  ])erformance,  there 
would  still  be  a  deficit  of  $150,000  a  year. 


This  financial  condition  in  regard  to  large  or- 
chestras necessitates  an  "angel,"  a  far-sighted,  self- 
sacrificing  individual  who  is  willing  to  stand  the 
real  test  of  philanthropy — plenty  of  personal  criti- 
cism and  no  hope  of  ever  getting  his  money  back. 
Such  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  has  been 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  every  symphony 
orchestra  thus  far  in  .America. 

'{'he  first  effort  toward  providing  this  city  with 
a  great  orchestra  was  undertaken  when  a  noble 
grou])  of  citizens  founded  and  carried  on  what  was 
called  the  Los  .Xngeles  Symphony  Orchestra. 
ICight  years  ago  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  was 
formed  with  \V.  \.  Clark,  Jr.,  as  its  sole  guarantor, 
lie  has  already  si)ent  over  a  million  dollars  on  it, 
and  he  has  guaranteed  to  make  uj)  deficits  up  to 
$1.^0,(X)0  a  year  until  June,  192Q. 

Born  in  a  Log  Cabin 

\\  iiliam  .\.  Clark,  Jr.,  was  born  in  a  log  cal)in  in 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  and  still  maintains  his  legal 
residence  in  that  state.  His  father,  the  late  Senator 
W.  A.  Clark,  develo])ed  the  LTnited  Verdi  mine  and 
amassed  a  large  fortune  from  which  the  son  has 
recently  benefited. 

Mr.  Clark's  personal  fortune,  however,  was  won 
l)y  his  own  efiforts  in  the  develo])ment  of  the  Elm 
Orlu  cf)pper  mine  in  Montana,  an  enterprise  in 
which  his  father  had  no  confidence.  From  this 
mine,  many  offshoots  have  developed,  such  as  tiie 
I'utte  Liunber  Co.,  Butte  Hardware  Co.,  and  the 
lUitte  "Miner",  a  daily  ne\vs|)a])er  of  which  Mr. 
Chirk  is  i)resident.  All  these  receive  his  persona! 
attention. 

In  s])ite  of  the  financier's  many  duties,  he  has 
always  found  time  for  the  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  arts,  and  his  marvelous  mentality  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  be  a  noted  connoisseur  and  stu- 
dent of  literature,  a  good  linguist,  and  a  violinist  of 
merit.  Whenever  he  is  in  town  he  always  attends 
all  the  rehearsals  and  gives  much  time  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  and  while  away  keeps  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  organization  by  means  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams. 

".\re  you  satisfied  with  the  results  attained  by 
the  orchestra  thus  far?"  I  asked  Mr.  Clark.  ""Very 
well  satisfied,"  he  answered.  "The  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  afternoon  Popular  concerts  is  especially 
pleasing  to  me,  as  the  people  who  attend  those  are 
the  ones  who  really  love  music  and  the  ones  I  want 
to  reach." 

"Do  you  intend  to  continue  your  guarantee  in 
1929?" — "My  ideas  are  still  somewhat  vague  upon 
the  subject,  but  I  hope  and  intend  to  continue  my 
support  if  the  people  want  the  orchestra.  Continu- 
ance also  depends  largely  on  the  union  ;  up  to  the 
present  it  has  co-operated  splendidly  with  us,  but  in 
the  East  this  organization  has  been  boosting  the 
price  of  musicians  to  a  place  where  an  orchestra  is 
almost  prohibitive." 

Resident  Arrists'  Chance 

"Ls  there  any  hope  for  resident  artists  being  heard 
on  the  regular  Thursdav  and  Fri<lav  programs.  Mr. 
Clark?" 

"That  also  depends  on  the  wishes  of  the  people 
as  shown  by  the  box  office  receipts,  and  so  far  I 
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regret  to  say  that  when  we  have  engaged  local 
people  for  those  programs  the  attendance  has  fallen 
oS.  On  Sundays,  however,  it  is  different.  We  have 
a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 
engaging  the  best  artists  to  be  found  here.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  E.  H.  Clark.  All  the 
aspirant  has  to  do  is  to  send  word  to  Miss  Hallie 
Estes  at  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium,  and  when 
ten  to  twenty  have  applied  she  will  call  an  audition 
and  notify  each  one.  It  is  good  experience  for  the 
artist  even  if  not  accepted,  and  he  can  try  out  again 
later  on  and  probably  be  more  successful." 

"What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  thus 
far?" 

"Organization.  By  this  means  we  have  been  able 
to  procure  not  only  the  best  available  musicians  as 
members  of  the  orchestra  but  a  splendid  director, 
Walter  Henry  Rothwell,  and  very  efficient  people 
in  our  office.  Great  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Caroline  Smith 
for  the  success  of  the  entire  organization.  When  T 
asked  her  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  or- 
chestra she  said  she  was  not  a  musician,  but  I  knew 
that  she  was  a  good  business  woman  and  as  such 
would  employ  the  most  efficient  people  to  carry  out 
our  ideas.  Success  in  any  line  is  largely  due  to  good 
lieutenants." 

Few  and  Well-Paid  People 

Whenever  Mr.  Clark  finds  efficiency  he  is  willing 
to  pay.  As  he  puts  it,  "a  man  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
Caroline  Smith  is  one  of  the  highest  salaried  women 
in  the  United  States  although  very  little  of  it  is 
charged  to  the  expenses  of  the  orchestra,  as  Mr. 
Clark  wishes  to  keep  the  cost  of  this  organization 
as  low  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Smith  believes  in  running  a  lousiness  with 
as  few  people  as  possible  and  paying  them  well  for 
their  services.  In  actual  numbers  the  office  force  of 
the  Philharmonic  consists  of  one  asistant,  one  man- 
ager of  the  personnel  who  is  also  the  bookkeeper 
and  accountant,  one  telephone  operator  and  stenog- 
rapher, one  ticket  seller  who  also  takes  charge  of 
the  subscriptions,  and  part  time  of  one  publicity 
man.  No  one  but  Mrs.  Smith,  her  assistant  and  the 
publicity  man,  works  over  eight  hours  daily  even  in 
the  rush  season,  and  less  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Smith  also  believes  in  the  efficiency  of 
women  and  only  the  publicity  member  is  a  man. 
The  majority  of  those  on  the  committees  also  are 
women. 

"Orchestra"  comes  from  the  Greek  and  signifies 
a  place  for  the  chorus  which  in  the  ancient  Greek 
theatre  took  the  place  of  an  orchestra  and  occupied 
a  similar  position  just  in  front  of  the  stage  in  the 
auditorium.  Today  an  orchestra  means  an  organiza- 
tion of  performers  on  various  instruments  including 
especially  th(jse  of  the  string  or  violin  class. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  many  instruments 
but  their  use  was  limited;  in  fact  for  centuries  they 
were  merely  servants  to  the  voice,  accompanying  it 
one  tone  at  a  time  and  in  unison.  The  orchestra  be- 
gan to  develop  with  the  coming  of  the  opera  early 
in  the  17th  century  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
give  the  voices  better  and  fuller  support. 

In  the  year  1600,  "Eurydice,"  one  of  the  earliest 
operas,  had  as  an  orchestra  one  harpischord,  one 


large  guitar,  one  \  iol,  nnc  large  lute  and  three  flutes. 
Fifty   to    One   Hundred  Members 

Today  the  orchestra  which  accompanies  an  oi)era 
is  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  great  sym- 
phony orchestra  which  has  from  50  to  100  mem- 
bers, and  is  made  up  of  strings,  reeds  or  woodwinds, 
brasses,  and  instruments  of  percussion  such  as  the 
drums.  The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  symphony 
orchestra  has  16  first  violins,  14  second  violins.  10 
violas,  10  cellos,  9  basses,  2  harps,  4  flutes,  2  picco- 
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los,  4  oboes,  3  .English  horns,  4  clarinets,  1  E  flat 
clarinet,  one  bass  clarinet,  5  bassoons,  1  contra  bas- 
soon, 6  horns,  5  trumpets,  one  bass  trum])et,  4  trom- 
bones, one  tuba,  one  man  to  play  the  tympani,  6  for 
the  other  percussions,  and  one  for  the  celeste. 

To  take  entire  charge  of  such  an  organization  and 
to  be  responsible  for  its  musical  excellence  is  a 
task  for  no  person  of  secondary  ability,  (rood  con- 
ductors have  to  be  not  only  good  musicians  but  effl- 
cient  executives. 

Conductor's  Work  Is  Not  Easy 
'IMie  function  of  the  orchestra  leader  or  conductor 
is  most  important  although  to  the  unenlightened 
public  he  often  appears  a  mere  figure-head  beating 
time  to  the  music.  In  the  motion  pictures  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  director  is  to  maintain  an  even 
tempo  throughout  the  jjroduction  and  see  that  the 
dramatic  intensity  is  brought  out  through  action. 
The  orchestra  director's  duties  are  much  greater. 

Walter  Henry  Rothwell,  director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic, rehearses  his  orchestra  once  or  twice  a  day, 
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beginning-  at  nine  o'clock  in  tlic  morning  except  on 
regular  concert  days.  A\'hcn  not  rehearsing  the  full 
orchestra,  he  is  working  with  the  different  sections 
— strings,  reeds  or  brasses- — and  when  there  are 
soloists,  time  must  be  provided  for  hearing  and  re- 
hearsing them.  I'cfore  rehearsing  a  work  he  must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  its  form 
and  construction,  the  part  each  instrument  plays, 
and  the  thought  of  the  composer,  for  while  some 
liberties  are  allowed  in  interpretation  the  musicians 
and  conductor  arc  but  the  mouth])iece  of  the  com- 
poser. At  the  close  of  each  rehearsal  and  concert 
the  conductor  who  i)uts  all  his  mental,  s])iritual.  and 
])livsical  being  into  his  leadership  resembles  a  rag- 
doll  which  has  been  left  out  in  the  rain  overnight. 

Arranging  programs  is  an  tnornious  task,  for  it 
necessitates  reading  over  all  the  new  works  each 
year  to  see  if  they  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
gauging  the  varied  tastes  of  an  .American  audience 
and  endeavoring  to  please  all.  This  means  selecting 
works  with  obvious  melody  for  tlic  "low-brow,"  old 
classics  for  the  conservative  and  no\elties  for  the 


is  concerned  the  concerts  are  a  gift  from  Mr.  Clark. 

The  (juestion  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  fin- 
ally resolves  itself  into  this — are  we  as  citizens 
going  to  assume  the  resjionsibility  or  are  we  going 
to  shirk  the  responsibility  under  the  false  belief 
that  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  take  every- 
thing and  give  nothing — a  civic  selfishness  preva- 
lent in  this  age  of  rank  individualism? 

In  luiropean  countries — old  enough  to  realize  the 
civic  value  of  good  music — opera,  and  orchestras  of 
the  caliber  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  are 
subsidized  by  the  government.  The  thought  comes 
to  us  that  if  our  city  government  is  not  willing  or 
able  to  contribute  toward  its  support,  those  organ- 
izations which  benefit  .so  tremendously  by  having 
the  Philharmonic  musicians  to  depend  upon — such 
as  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Association  and  the  Opera 
Associations — should  make  some  arrangements 
with  the  Philharmonic  management  so  that  the  lat- 
ter benefits  financially  as  well  as  the  individual 
members. 

Popular  concerts  such  as  are  given  in  Boston  dur- 


idtra-UKxlern.  yet  always  keeping  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste  and  dignity.  1 1  also  means  arranging 
the  works  with  an  eye  to  appropriate  opening  and 
closing  numl)ers,  contrast  and  symmetry.  In 
luirope,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy,  audiences 
demand  only  the  old  classics  and  compositions  by 
their  own  countrymen. 

Still  another  duty  which  the  conductor  performs 
is  to  choose  the  members  of  his  orchestra,  and  it  is 
significant  that  in  the  eight  years  of  the  Philhar- 
monic existence  only  two  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  persf)nnel. 

Some  claim  that  music  such  as  is  played  by  a 
symphon}'  orchestra  is  not  for  the  masses  but  for 
the  aristocratic  few  who  possess  musical  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Rothwell  disagrees  with  this.  He  says, 
"No  one  is  so  unmusical  that  he  cannot  enjoy  sym- 
phonic music  if  he  listens  with  an  unbiased  mind. 
It  is  a  process  of  feeling,  and  any  one  who  can  feel 
can  understand;  all  one  needs  is  an  o])cn  heart  and 
a  sense  of  joy  for  sound.'' 


School  Concerts  Appreciated 
Both  !\lr.  Rothwell  an<l  Mr.  Clark  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  jiroviding  the  young  jjcople  with  the 
best  in  music.  Mr.  Rothwell  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  this  country  sym])hony  concerts  for  school 
children  and  Mr.  Clark  has  made  it  possible  to  give 
the  children  of  Los  Angeles  concerts  each  season. 
The  schools  are  at  liberty  to  charge  a  small  sum, 
not  over  ten  cents,  which  they  may  devote  to  school 
needs,  but  so  far  as  the  Philharmonic  organization 
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ing  the  summer  months  should  also  be  considered. 
At  the  i)resent  we  have  28  weeks  of  symi)honic 
music  at  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium  and  eight  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl.  \\'hy  not  use  the  intervening 
weeks  for  Popular  concerts  at  which  light  food  and 
drinks  are  served?  These  have  proven  invaluable 
in  iioston  both  as  a  source  of  income  and  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  people  to  attend  the  regular  con- 
cert season.  People  come  to  eat  but  remain  to 
listen. 

Music  such  as  Handel's  "Largo."  von  Weber's 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance"  and  Strauss's  "Blue  Dan- 
ube" when  wonderfully  played  by  a  great  orchestra, 
takes  away  the  appetite  for  sloppy  mediocrity  and 
whets  it  for  the  still  greater  compositions  played  at 
the  regular  symphonic  concerts. 

In  the  meantime,  not  only  those  who  appreciate 
music  should  patronize  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
but  those  who  are  striving  for  a  saner  conception  of 
life.  There  is  nothing  more  important  in  life  than 
rhythm — rhythm  in  art,  religion,  and  every  phase 
of  existence.  The  present  jazz  era  is  the  result  of 
an  unrhythniic  state  of  mind  and  the  quickest  way 
to  regain  our  bearings  is  to  make  a  habit  of  the 
greatest  study  of  rhythm  that  we  have,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
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From  Faces  and  Ha?idwriti?ig 

A  Characler  Analysis  of  the  Philharmonic  Trio 
By  Paul  D.  Hugon 


fe^^f'di  ^lAN  who  will  give  any  competitor  a  long 
I'un  for  his  laurels  is  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr., 
Kj^^  founder  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
according  to  the  long  line  of  his  jaw,  the 
aquiline  contour  of  his  nose,  and  the  width  of  his 
lower  cheek.  He  is  a  fighter,  but  he  fights  more 
for  the  excitement  and  for  the  fun  of  emulation 
than  for  selfish  glory.  The  heavy  ridge  above  the 
upper  lip,  the  little  nick  in  the  rim  of  the  ear,  the 
philosophical  yet  how  keen  upper  eyelid,  reveal  a 
good  sportsman — one  who  will  thoroughly  frighten 
his  enemy,  beat  him,  then  shake  hands  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  His  face  is  full  of  ill-suppressed  humor, 
running  more  to  practical  jokes  than  to  conversa- 
tional quips. 


close  her  real  strength  until  the  op|)onent  had  laid 
down  all  his  cards  on  the  table.  Then  indeed  she 
would  prove  not  such  a  ready  mark  as  one  might 
have  thought,  and  the  last  act  would  not  drag  at 
all :  once  she  settles  a  thing,  it  is  settled  ;  but  beware 
of  the  second  act,  if  you  wish  to  have  her  on  your 
side.  The  signature  is  notable  also  for  the  rhythmic 
nature  of  the  lower  strokes,  which  are  almost  ev  enly 
sjiaced  and  formed  in  perfect  ovals — just  as  the  face 
indicates  they  should  be.  The  roundness  of  the  a's 
and  o's  also  shows  a  tendency  to  check  figures 
closely — a  preference  for  having  facts  absolutely 
clear  liefore  she  goes  ahead. 

Altogether,  Caroline  Smith  would  tend  to  restrain 
W.  A.  Clark's  tendency  to  take  chances.  vShe 
would  act  as  the  watchdog  over  his  plans,  and 
would  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to  be  above 


W.  A.  Clark's  signature  supplements  the  facial 
indications  by  showing  his  method  of  attack.  From 
the  tangling  u])  of  the  strokes,  one  can  see  that  the 
famous  ])atron  of  music  is  not  in  the  habit  of  fea- 
turing his  own  personality.  He  would  always  pre- 
fer to  keep  in  the  background  and  pull  the  strings, 
while  letting  the  public  think  someone  else  is 
doing  it  all.  Notice  how  the  pen  stroke  under  the 
signature  recedes  to  the  left,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he 
is  of  a  defensive  nature;  then  suddenly  it  strikes 
forward  again  with  a  vicious  little  hook  full  of 
strength,  and  grapples  with  the  surprised  victim. 
An  astute  business  man,  but  mostly  a  si)lendid 
sportsman — I  was  going  to  say  "a  gambler."  The 
strength  of  his  down  strokes  shows  the  tenacity 
which  is  his  second  weapon.  A  good  man  to  have 
for  a  friend,  and  a  gentlemanly  rival. 

Caroline  Smith,  I')usiness  Manager  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  is  a  perfect  foil  for  \V.  A.  Clark. 
Her  face  and  her  signature  alike  breathe  of  ])on- 
deration.  The  perfect  oval  of  her  face  is  the  image 
of  the  well  balanced  personality.  The  broad  jaw 
discloses  power  of  resistance  to  ideas  which  she 
does  not  herself  consider  desirable.  The  full  uj^per 
cheek  and  the  high  cheek  bone  signify  industry  and 
caution  ;  the  clear  line  of  the  eyebrow  shows  a 
rhythmic  mind,  orderly  above  all  things,  unflus- 
tered.  calm.  Her  signature,  written  at  one  stroke 
without  raising  the  pen,  shows  that  continuity  of 
purpose  and  method  is  her  strongest  means  to  what- 
ever end  she  chooses.  The  tall  and  somewhat  com- 
plicated "K"  in  the  middle  of  the  name  is  very 
significant,  too:  coming  after  a  simple  and  business- 
like opening,  and  preceding  a  very  direct  finale,  it 
tends  to  reveal  that  Caroline  Smith  would  not  dis- 
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an_\'  sus])icion  whate\'er  of  jiersonal  inntixes.  lioth 
her  face  and  her  \A  riting  s]iell  Integrit}'. 

The  third  member  of  the  famous  trio,  Walter 
Henry  Rothwell,  is  notable  for  his  extreme  delic- 
acy of  nervous  balance — a  feature  found  exclusively 
in  those  artists  like  conductors  and  motion  picture 
directors,  who  have  to  feel  so  intensely  and  to  react 
so  quickly  that  they  will  stop  the  rehearsal  instantly 
if  the  very  slightest  detail  goes  wrong.  Look  at 
Rothwell's  signature  and  notice  the  waviness  of 
each  word  on  the  line  combined  \\\ih  the  shading 
of  the  down  strokes  (much  reduced  in  the  photo- 
mechanical reproduction).  Great  depth  of  feeling, 
characterizes  the  person  whose  writing  is  deeply 
shaded.  In  a  low  nature  it  might  become  mere 
sensuousness,  but  Rothwell's  signature  shows  great 
and  even  unnecessary  height  to  letters  like  the  small 
t's  and  the  small  h — sure  signs  that  the  imagination 
is  too  high  and  too  refined  for  any  but  the  highest 
esthetic  appreciation.  Note  at  the  same  time  how 
each  word  starts  to  run  ui)hill,  and  hdw  the  next 
word  again  begins  on  the  line  and  starts  u])\\  ard  : 
that  is  the  proof  of  great  natural  diitimism.  con- 
stantly checked.  The  face  reveals  the  same  (piality 
in  the  fullness  of  the  region  of  the  ui)])er  lij) — a 
region  which  is  almost  as  large  as  the  entire  region 
below  the  lower  lij).  The  very  ])rominent  "bumps" 
at  the  eyebrows,  above  the  nose,  are  generally  rec- 
ognized as  the  sign  of  "motion  fcn-m":  even  were 
he  deprived  of  hearing,  the  famous  conductor  c mid 
detect  faulty  rhythm  merely  by  looking  at  the  i)er- 
former's  action.  1  wonder  whether  he  realizes  how 
much  this  may  have  contributed  to  his  success? 

Here  are  three  peoi)le  admirably  adai)ted  for  mak- 
ing a  success  of  a  common  enterprise:  a  man  with 
a  driving  and  indomitable  will;  a  woman  with  a 
cool  head  and  sound  judgment;  a  sensitive  artist 
who  niav  be  (h-pended  upon  to  i)ro(hu-e  only  the 
best. 
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jlrtland's  Literary  Section 

Conducted  by  KaRL  TinSLEY  WaUGH 


Contributions  in  poetry,  which  should  be  original  and  must  possess  retd  merit,  will  be  considered  for  publication 
in  Artland's  Literary  Section.    Address  manuscripts,  with  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return,  to  the  Conductor 

of  this  section,  3551  University  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 


Our  readers  will  recognize  in  the  names  signed  to 
four  of  the  poems  in  this  section  authors  whose 
verses  have  appeared  l^efore  in  the  magazine.  To 
identify  artists  through  a  sense  for  individual  traits 
in  style  or  in  sentiment  is  one  of  the  delightful 
recreations  of  poetic  appreciation. 

'butterflies 

Emancipated  blossoms 
Winging  their  way 
Back  to  earth. 

On  pinions  of  iridescent  light ; 
Ivike  harbingers  of  hope 
To  their  sister  flowers, 
Wistfully  looking  up 
To  paradise. 

— Albertine  Couture  Harris. 


Since  You  zAre  (^one 

What  I  would  say,  I  cannot  say 
For  I  have  buried  yesterday 
And  yesternight  with  gentle  hands 
I  covered  with  the  quiet  sands 
That  lie  Ijeside  a  timeless  sea 
Where  I  have  left  the  best  of  me. 
What  I  would  sing,  I  cannot  sing — 
Of  hope,  of  i)eace,  of  anything — 
Since  I  ha\  e  laid  my  dreams  of  June 
In  grief  beneath  an  aching  moon. 
Only  the  place  where  silence  sle])t 
Now  guards  the  tears  that  I  have  wei)t. 

A\'hat  I  would  cry,  I  cannot  cry 

Aloud  to  an  unsmiling  sky, 

For  where  are  hearts  that  vancpiish  bars 

And  where  are  words  to  fling  at  stars? 

Of  love,  of  grief,  of  anything; 

Since  you  are  gone,  I  cannot  sing. 

— Sydney  King  Russell. 


ayfsce^it 

Love  came  to  me  in  youth  with  passionate  eyes. 

Released  my  spirit  in  a  kiss  of  fire, 

Uplifted  me  to  undreamed  ecstacies, 

Only  to  cast  me  back  into  the  mire — 

The  grave  of  dead  illusion.s — where  the  ghost 

Of  buried  faith  walked  with  me  silently, 

A  comfortless  companion,  through  the  host 

Of  doubts  that  cried,  and  all  the  jealously 

Remembered  joys,  the  cold,  the  sightless  fears, 

That  left  me  but  their  pentecost  of  tears. 

When  suddenly  faith  lived,  and  in  a  flame 

Of  light,  heights  unexplored  leaped  into  view. 

I  cried,  "I  know  as  I  am  known  !"  and  came 

Up  from  the  deep  to  those  steep  heights — and  you. 

— Gertrude  Fancell. 


SoNg  of  'I^iids 

So  many  songs  of  roads  there  are — 
Of  ancient  highways  where  strange  people  go 
On  secret  missions  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Of  blue,  unmarked  se'a  trails  that  lead  afar 
To  lands  of  shimmering  silks  and  cinnabar. 
Of  friendly  roads  that  luunble  ]H'asants  know. 
Where  little  cottages  sit  row  on  row, 
To  welcome  home  the  weary  laborer. 

But  sing  to  me  of  those  dim,  unin;ii)p('d  ways 

That  turn  fore\  er  toward  the  western  sun  ; 

And  set  my  feet,  chained  duwn  b_\'  tedious  days. 

Jn  fancy  on  green  hills  that  they  may  run 

Along  old  paths  which  once  my  heart  beguiled — 

Show  me  the  shadowy  road  to  ycsterwhile. 

— Francis  [fall. 


T/ie  ^lest 

(jO  not  in  (|uest  of  iieaut}'  where  far  hills 
Are  sa])])hires  set  in  sunlight,  or  the  sea 
Uprears  itself  in  wild  white  ecstacy  ; 
Nor  hope  to  find  her  where  the  dawn-bird  fills 

[9]- 
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The  aisles  of  silence  with  his  cadenoed  trills. 
Where  moon-beams,  still  as  shadows,  silverlj- 
Dial  the  hours,  tree-g-nomoned.  on  the  lea. 
Or  poppied  fragrance  stirs  the  sense  it  stills. 

These  are  hut  Beauty's  vestments,  cast  aside 
For  lowlier  guise.  O  young  knight  of  the  quest. 
Seek  Beauty's  self  where  sordid  shadows  bide. 
Darkening  your  eyes  with  human  misery — then 
Across  the  gionni  the  white  flame  of  her  breast. 
Shamefree  and  naked  in  tlie  haunts  of  men. 

— Snow  Longley. 


To  a  Young  ^yfspirant 

I  low  many  heroes,  brought  to  life  again 
By  dream-infusion  of  your  blood  and  breath. 
Have  risen  to  new  eminence  among  men — 
()nlv  to  win  more  glor\  with  more  death! 
Lincoln  again  slumps  stricken  by  his  Booth  : 
Montcalm  by  A\'olf.  Wolf  by  Montcalm,  is  slain  ; 
Roland  for  Ciiarlemagne  gives  u])  his  youth 
And  turns  his  glassing  eyes  toward  hostile  Sjiain. 

For  heroes  die! — ^'es.  all  the  great  are  dead. 
-And  who.  of  this  year's  men  you  elevate 
To  leaderslii])  of  dreams  that  throng  your  head. 
Can  then  survive  his  one  death  soon  or  late— 
AX'hen  even  you  who  laurel  his  lorn  name 
Alay  cease  as  ants  do.  and  w  ith  no  more  fame. 

— LeRoy  McLeod. 


We  arc  glad  to  jiresent  two  pieces  by  I'cuiaii 
May,  whose  work  appearing  in  different  ])ublica- 
tions,  has  met  with  very  favorable  comment.  The 
following  verse  is  a  realistic  and  forceful  exjiression 
of  the  truth  that  in  ex])erience.  ins])iration  for  writ- 
ing comes  not  with  delil)eration.  but  follows  its 
own  caprice. 

".Tfv  Muse  Tempers  her  JTords  to 
Trampling  Horses'  Feet"^ — Sid/icy 

Sir  IMiili])  Sidney  with  his  head  whirling 
Like  a  c:)ranto  danced  by  swarthy  Saracens. 
Strolled  listlessly  where  daisies  diapered 
.Ml  the  green  lawns,  and  the  worn  yews, 
Clipi)ed  into  roes  and  flying  unicorns. 
Bobbed  and  curvetted  in  the  autumn  wind. 
Red  i)etals  flamed  upon  tlic  trellises 
And  lazily 

The  swans  floated  up  and  down  the  pond. 
Brushing  a  spider  from  his  falling-ruf? 
Sir  Philip  cheerfully  comjxjsed  himself 
To  write  some  verses, 
But  no  words  came. 


There  being  no  food 
But  mouldy  meal  and  ditch  water 
The  whole  army  went  hungry  to  bed. 
.\nd  slei)t  not  at  all. 

For  a  chill  wind  found  its  wa\'  to  ner\c  and  bone, 

.And  jirowlers  kept 

The  sentry  firing  olT  his  arcpiebuse. 

So  in  the  wretched  dawn 

They  stumbled  out  to  horse  and  jogged  forever 
( )n  endless  miry  roads. 
-And  then  the  sun  came  out 
-And  a  bird  sang. 

And  swaying  wearily  upon  his  mount. 

\\'ith  a  piece  of  wrap])ing  paper 

Held  on  his  iron  knee. 

v^ir  I'liiji])  wrote. 

— Beiilnh  May. 

There  is  to  be  noted  in  her  work  a  \  irility  of  ex- 
])ression.  The  w  (ird-])ictures  she  paints,  though 
somewhat  exotic,  yet  portra}'  reality  most  a])peal- 

The  Stage  "Depot 

I^ong  and  wet  and  gray. 

The  stage  slides  into  the  barn 

-And  the  stiff  passengers  disembark 

.And  cold,  and  bundled  up  in  furs 

.Are  swept  through  the  heavy  swinging  doors 

Into  the  hot.  crowded  waiting  room. 

Shar])  electric  lights  blaze  o\erhead. 

Tlie  floor  is  littered   with  peanut  shells  and 

banana  skins. 
The  air  heavy  with  cut  flowers  and  tamales. 
.And  rising'  abo\  e  the  din 
Spurts  and  crackles  the  radio. 
( )n  the  narrow  benches 
Ivoll  Mexican  girls  with  flat  .Aztec  faces. 
\\'hite  with  powder  and  reeking  of  scent. 
'I'anned  sailors  whirl  about  on  stools 
l{ating  ]jie  and  chal'l'ing  the  orange-smocked 

waitresses. 

Magazine  stands,  bootblacks  and  newsboys 
Add  to  the  juiuble  of  sights  and  sounds. 
.All  about  wander  tourists 
Seeking  to  escape  from  their  dreary  lives. 
But  burdening  themselves  with  multitudinous 
luggage 

.\nd  enciunbered  b}-  their  own  dusty  thoughts. 
\\'istfull\'  they  buy  tickets  for  Tia  Juana  or 

Santone 
-As  long  and  wet  and  gray 

'i'iie  stages,  like  great  birds,  glide  into  the  night. 

— Beulah  May. 
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Tree-'Planting  for  "Business  Streets 

By  Francis  William  Vreeland 


including  trees 


J(1R  years  the  war  has  been  waged,  by  pen 
and  word,  in  defense  of  community  trees- 
meaning  those  trees  that  border,  have  bor- 
dered, or  should  border  the  thoroughfares 
of  every  self-respecting  community 
on  business  streets.    Aye,  there's  the  rub ! 

Sir  Bulwer  Lyt-   

ton  said  :  "The  ])en 
is  mightier  than 
the  sword,"  but 
one  cannot  make 
the  im])ression  on 
pinheads  with  the 
pen  that  is  jios- 
s  i  b  1  e  with  t  h  e 
sword.  Each  day 
it  is  my  prayer 
that  the  pen 
may  jirove  more 
mighty  than  the 
ax;  yet  the  pro- 
claimed "March  of 
Progress,"  where 
street  trees  are 
concerned,  like  the 
invasion  of  a  de\"- 
a  s  t  a  t  i  n  g  army, 
goes  on  and  on. 

In  Hollywood 
we  have  at  last 
gained  a  foothold 
for  regeneration 
with  a  tree-plant- 
ing ordinance  that 
includes  the  busi- 
ness streets.  So 
far  this  ordinance 
is  on  the  books 
only,  having  re- 
cently been  put 
where  it  now  rests 
after  a  five  years' 
hard  fought  cam- 
paign. How  and 
when  the  ordi- 
nance will  actually  be  ])Ut  into  effect  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Everyone  who  loves  them  should  know  that  the 
trees  which  glorify  the  strip  of  land  l)etween  the 
street-curb  and  the  so-called  building  line  of  prop- 
erties, those  trees  which  are  within  what  is  desig- 
nated as  the  "parking"  along  each  side  of  a  street, 
are  the  property  of  the  community  at  large.  Such 
trees  do  not  legally  belong  to  the  individuals  who 
happen  to  own  the  adjoining  real  estate  frontage. 

-[11] 


Trees  were  not  destroyed  to  make  room  for  Hollywood  Athletic  Club  Bldy. 
on  Sunset.  On  the  contrary,  they  luere  used  to  enhance  beauty  of  architecture 


They  form  a  ])art  of  the  public's  perpetual  right-of- 
way,  right  of  ])rotection  and  right  of  expressed 
opinion. 

Therefore,  if  the  right  brand  and  amount  of  force 
and  speed  of  action  is  i)ut  Ijehind  protective  meas- 
ures for  such  trees  they  can  be  saved  for  an  ordi- 
nance, such  as 
Hollywood  now 
has,  can  be  put 
into  effect  to  re- 
1)1  ace.  by  new 
planting,  t  h  o  s  e 
trees  that  have 
been  destroyed). 

The  Hollywood 
ordinance  specifies 
that  a  type  of 
street  tree  desig- 
nated by  a  com- 
iiiunit\'  agreement 
reached  last  year, 
shall  re])lace  every 
tree  removed  from 
street  parking. 
Different  types  of 
trees  have  been 
allotted  to  various 
zones  in  the  com- 
niunit}'. 

In  so  far  as  the 
business  section 
of  our  community 
is  concerned,  that 
condition  is  a 
forced  compro- 
mise. 

We  started  out 
to  save  the  beau- 
tiful   street  trees 
of  our  town,  those 
lovely    old  pep- 
pers and  eucalyi)ti 
that    lined  tiie 
thoroughfares  and 
once    made  what 
has  become  our 
princii)al  business  street  "the  most  beautiful  boule- 
vard in  y\merica"  (to  quote  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead,  a  national  authority  on  city  and  park  plan- 
ning and  landsca])ing). 

While  we  were  fighting  for  i)ul)lic  support  the 
ax  went  madly  on  with  its  devilish  destruction 
under  the  protection  of  granted  ])ermits  from  the 
City  Engineering  Department. 

Every  organized  body  in  our  suburb  was  with  us 
sentimentally  in  the  fight  to  save  our  trees.  They 
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ill  signed  resolutions  to  the  etTect  tliat  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  street  trees  was  a  crime  and  a  shame, 
and  went  off  on  their  campinu[  trips,  attended  their 
social  functions  or  turned  to  their  business  enter- 
prises and  left  it  to  a  few  to  carry  on  the  battle- 
hence  the  compromise. 

Under  democracy,  beauty,  as  a  collective  asset, 
is  one  of  the  first  things  thought  about,  written 
about  and  broadcasted  promiscuously,  but  usually, 
the  last  thing  actually  accomplished — if  ever. 

In  our  "tree-saving"  campaign  we  used  the 
beautiful  old  world  cities  with  their  tree-bordered 
business  and  apartment  lined  thoroughfares  as  con- 
crete, existing  examples  to  prove  what  we  were 
driving  at.  but  the  transplanted  merchants  from 
Oshkosh  and  Oskalusa  could  not  be  convinced  that 
there  were  any  such  cities,  except  in  the  names 
printed  on  the  map  of  the  world.  They  took  the 
photographs  that  we  incorporated  for  illustrations 
to  our  pleas,  to  be  pictorial  fantasies  of  the  artistic 
brain,  dream  pictures  of  non-existing  impossibili- 
ties. Or  they,  apparently,  ignored  our  illustrations 
altogether. 

Our  statements  of  facts  and  figures  that  ])roved 
Paris,  with  its  tree  bordered  business  boulevards, 
to  have  been  the  most  important  and  intriguing 
retail  merchandising  centre  in  the  world,  were,  to 
the  majority  of  those  transplanted  provincial  mer- 
chants and  real  estate  owners,  pure  fabrications 
from  an  irresponsible,  impractical  grou])  of  near- 
maniacs.  Or,  such  statements  from  us  were  greeted 
with  "maybe  so,  but  the  kind  of  stuff  they  pull 
over  there  wouldn't  go  in  American  business,"  or 
words  to  that  efTect. 

However,  pur  tree  campaigning  has  registered 
traceable  results : 

First,  in  the  ordinance  that  I  have  spoken  of; 

Second,  with  a  number  of  energetic  realty  sub- 
dividers  who  have  incorporated  tree  planting  ]dans 
in  newly  o])ened,  outlying  districts ; 

Third,  with  many  architects  who  confess  to  hav- 
ing thought  about,  providecJ  for.  and  protected  (by 
building  around)  existing  t|ees  in  new  home  pro- 
jects and  : 

Fourth,  in  the  receptive 
of  our  im]){)rtant  institutions 
lishment  in  our  community.  ^. 

Our  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  I'ranch 
Post  Office  buildings,  for  instaijce,  stand  jjroudiy 
behind  grand  old  pei)per  trees.  At  the  Chaml)er  of 
Commerce  there  is  a  fine  example,  of  how  business 
frontage  can  be  beautifully  and  practically  en- 
hanced, and  business  thoroughfares  marvel'ously 
developed.  Groups  of  business  blocks  comjxjsed  of 
shops  with  such  imposing  setting  as  the  i)arking 
of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  provides,  would  prove 
by  far  the  most  distinctive,  comfortably  shaded  and 
highly  valuable  shopi)ing  districts  in  America.  And 
that  would  certainly  contribute  to  good  business. 

The  Hollywood  Athletic  Club  is  another  of  our 
institution  examples.  In  the  parking  before  this 
club  a  row  of  lovely,  full-grown  peppers,  a  pro- 
fusion of  shrubs  and  adequate  but  not  wasteful 
space,  extends  an  invitation  to  loiter  beneath  over- 
hanging boughs.     That  atmosphere  woidd  surely 


mentalities  behind  five 
isSind  a  clothing  estal)- 


give  to  attractively  (lis])layed  merchandise,  in  show 
windows,  in  such  surroundings,  an  added  charm 
and  increased  "pulling"  value.  Miles  of  similarly 
enhanced  buildings,  flanking  both  sides  of  a  city 
thoroughfare  and  housing  merchandising  establish- 
ments, would  contribute  a  marvelous  beauty  to  the 
heart  of  the  community  and  prove  a  magnet  of 
attraction  to  that  community,  computable  not  only 
in  the  joy  of  living  and  sho])i)ing  there,  but  in 
large  sums  of  dollars  and  cents  to  the  benefit  of  its 
business  interests. 


"The  High  Note" 
By  Burt  Johnson 
Tills  spirited  figure  will  greet  you  in  the  main  loiiby 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  From  his  pedestal  in 
the  center  of  the  pool  he  will  thrill  you  with  his 
high  note  of  courage  which  he  pipes  with  a  buoyant 
defiance,  ^'our  step  will  quicken,  your  day  will  be 
just  a  bit  happier  for  having  seen  him. — M.  G. 


-[12]- 
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Napoleo7i  '^071  a  parte 

Of  all  the  liberal  arts,  music  has  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  passions,  and  is  that  to  which  legislators  should  give  the 
greatest  encouragement. 

T>r.  Qharlcs  JJ\  Eliot 
Music  is  the  best  mind  trainer. 

Thomas  Qarlyle 

Give  us  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work.  He  will  do  more 
in  the  same  time.    He  will  do  it  better. 

Lo?ig fellow 

Show  me  the  home  wherein  music  dwells  and  I  shall  show 
you  a  happy,  peaceful  and  contented  home. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Let  the  love  of  literature,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  above 
all,  music,  enter  into  your  lives. 


JVood, 


row 


ini 


so  71 


The  man  who  disparages  music  as  a  luxury  and  non-essen- 
tial is  doing  the  nation  an  injury. 

JV illia77i  Sha kespeare 

Preposterous  ass!  that  never  read  so  far  to  know  the  cause 
why  music  was  ordained.  Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of 
man  after  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain?  The  man  who  hath 
not  music  in  himself  and  is  not  moved  with  concord  oi  sweet 
sounds  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils;  let  no  man 
trust  him. 

Qharles  "JDcirw'ui 

If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least 
once  a  week,  for  perhaps  the  parts  of  my  brain  now  atro- 
phied would  thus  have  been  kept  active  through  use.  .  .  . 
The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  injurious  to  the  intellect  and  more  probably  to  the 
moral  character  by  enfeebling  the  emotional  part  of  our 

nature. 
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^en  IQ/tcker 

Ax  Appreciation  by  Hexry  Lovins 


HEN  Anthony  Anderson,  our  respected  art 
critic,  first  viewed  the  exhibition  of  water 
colors  and  drawings  l)y  Ben  Kntcher,  his 
enthusiasm  seemed  so  unbounded  that  he  had  to  fill 
his  columns  in  the  "'J'inies"  with  sucli  appreciation 
as  follows : — 

"The  mantle  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  Kutcher.  The  work  of  this  young  artist 
shows  him  to  be  a  master  in  black  and  white,  as 
clever  in  design  as  he  is  expert  in  handling  his  tools  ; 
moreover  it  gives  evidence  of  a  high  order  of  im- 


A  book  plate  designed  by  Ben  Kutcher 

agination,  for  Kutcher  is  never  quite  satisfied  to 
be  a  mere  interpreter  of  another  man's  work.  In 
every  one  of  his  drawings,  especially  in  his  water 
colors,  you  will  find  that  he  has  gone  just  a  little 
beyond,  sometimes  much  beyond  the  tale  that 
comes  to  his  hand.  It  is  an  exhibition  that  you  can- 
not afford  to  miss  for  it  is  as  original  as  it  is  attrac- 
tive, the  work  of  a  talent  as  expressive,  as  inven- 
tive and  as  provocative  as  that  of  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley's  masterly  delineations,  for  Kutcher  is  a  Rus- 
sian by  birth,  and  the  strain  of  sound  health  always 
appears  in  Russian  art.  His  colors  are  all  exquisite, 
reminding  us  now  and  then  of  Dulac,  but  he  is  more 
poetic  than  Dulac,  more  delicately  suggestive  of  a 


beauty  that  does  not  immediately  hit  the  eye.  His 
stage  settings  are  as  enthralling  as  the  water  colors 
and  black  and  whites,  perhaps  more  so.  They  are 
as  varied  as  they  are  beautiful,  each  has  its  own 
scheme  and  design  and  color.  In  tone  they  arc  per- 
fect, no  matter  what  the  gamut  of  color  may  l)e." 

Many  similar  comments  might  be  quoted ;  but 
wdiat  can  do  better  justice  to  the  beauty  of  Ben 
Kutcher's  black  and  white  work,  at  least,  than  the 
illustrations,  including  the  .cover  design,  in  this  is- 
sue of  Artland  Magazine? 

His  recent  illustrations  of  the  "House  of  Pome- 
granates"  by   Oscar   Wilde,    "Andersen's  Fairy 


Another  Ben  Kutcher  book  pliile 


Talcs,"  and  "Mile,  de 
ers,  some  of  w  liich 


Mauiiiii"  by  (lautier,  and  oth- 
ire  reproduced  licrc,  gi\  e  one  an 
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^5  -\  , 


A  biMik  pliile  by  Ben  KiiU  bir 


idea  of  the  versatility  of  Kutcher,  even  if  one  liad 
been  privileged  to  see  only  his  recent  results  in 
makings  bookplates. 

For  many  years  I  have  watched  the  work  of  this 
young  Russian  artist  through  the  magazines  and 
through  books  by  famous  authors  that  he  has  illus- 
trated. I  admired  him  before  1  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  meeting  him.  About  a  year  ago  the  Sten- 
dahl  Galleries  announced  an  exhiliition  of  his  draw- 
ings, black  and  whites  and  water  colors.  I  hurried 
to  the  galleries  and  found  over  fifty  of  his  latest 
works,  every  one  an  exquisite  example  of  value, 
color,  tonality  and  design.  For  such  an  aggrega- 
tion to  have  been  the  work  of  one  artist,  a  young 
artist,  a  mere  boy,  seemed  almost  a  physical  impos- 
sibility, yet  there  they  were,  standing  out  in  chal- 
lenging authority,  with  a  technique  that  the  world 
of  art  has  seldom  seen  before,  with  a  personal  ut- 
terance and  craftsmanship  that  is  and  will  l)e  the 
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envy  of  generations  of  artists.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion when  I  say  that,  when  Kutcher's  black  and 
white  drawings  are  viewed  at  first  glance,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  they  were  done  by  the  human  hand, 
(iood  craftsmanship  is  a  poor  attril)ute  to  describe 
liis  method  of  application.  It  is  poetry  in  every 
line,  expressed  with  the  tenderest  emotion,  the  sin- 
cerest  of  intentions,  and  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  subjects  in  hand,  and  with  a  spontaneity 
that  brooks  no  amateurishness.  His  work  breathes 
of  poetry,  art.  and  music.  At  times  he  is  whimsical, 
at  times  dramatic,  always  allegorical.  If  some  of 
iiis  compositions  were  interpreted  in  huge  murals, 
instead  of  illustrations,  he  would  be  an  outstand- 
ing figure  in  this  field  alone. 

Ben  Kutcher  is  no  mere  illustrator  of  books  and 
magazines.  He  interprets  his  characters  with  a 
finesse,  with  an  artistry  in  design  and  in  color  that 
few  have  ever  attempted. 


1 
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ONE    GOOD     BOOK    A    M  O  N  T  H 


Reviewed  by  Paul  D.  Hugox 


T  LAST,  a  corking  good  novel!  An  almost 
new  theme  in  modern  literature,  a  new 
locale,  and  an  iinexplainable  mystery 
which  holds  the  interest  until  the  past  page. 
.Stranger  still,  a  novel  wath  hardly  a  woman  in  it, 
or  rather  with  a  woman's  part  so  casual  that  it 
might  almost  have  been  omitted. 

Don't  pick  up  "Beau  Geste"  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  intending  to  lay  it  down  at  ten. 
Better  reserve  it  for  a  lazy  Sunday  morning  in  bed, 
when  Time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  deal,  and 
you  can  be  transported  with  three  of  the  manliest 
of  men  and  with  the  most  rascally  of  the  world's 
scum,  to  the  outposts  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion 
in  the  Sahara,  there  to  become  involved  in  an  in- 
explicable mystery.  "Beau  Geste"  is  indeed  a 
mystery  story,  technically  speaking,  for  it  begins 
with  a  chapter  in  which  a  hopeless  tangle  is  pre- 
sented and  only  at  the  very  end  is  the  skein  un- 
raveled. But  it  is  infinitely  more,  and  Percival 
Christopher  Wren — a  descendant  of  the  famous 
architect — has  woven  into  its  pages  a  theme  ro- 
mantic beyond  that  of  any  sex  novel,  a  story  of  the 
love  of  brother  for  brother. 

A  Central  African  Mystery 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  summarize  the  plot,  as  it 
would  spoil  the  suspense  for  the  reader.  l>e  it 
enough  to  say  that  it  centers  around  the  finding,  in 
the  hands  of  the  last  survivor  of  an  entirely 
slaughtered  French  garrison  in  Central  Africa,  of  a 
confession  signed  by  an  Englishman  of  unimpeach- 
able character  to  the  efYect  that  he  is  the  thief  of  his 
own  aunt's  priceless  jewel. 

As  the  Foreign  Legion  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
of  the  world's  great  institutions,  the  success  of  the 
story  depends  largely  on  the  convincing  nature  of 
the  details  supplied  by  the  author,  both  in  direct 
description  (of  which  there  is  just  enough)  and  in 
indirect  characterization  (of  which  there  is  an  ac- 
ceptable sufficiency.) 

Is  It  a  True  Story? 

Major  Percival  Wren — who  is  described  in  the 
film  advertising  as  a  former  Legionnaire  and  an 
Oxford  man — accomplishes  his  object  admirably. 
Local  color  never  excelled  in  fiction  and  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  French  terms  and  Legion  slang  help 
the  illusion  as  much  as  the  suspense  that  the  author 
has  so  well  built  up.  Less  well  done,  this  story 
would  have  been  gruesome  and  repulsive;  yet  there 
is  not  one  line  in  it  that  one  would  skip,  and  "I'eau 
(jeste"  will  ])robably  go  down  in  literature  as  a 
classic  comparable  in  a  wholly  modern  way  to 
some  of  Dickens's  works. 


-As  the  question  of  the  author's  own  share  of  this 
true  story,  is  sure  to  arise — if  it  has  not  already 
been  discussed  by  other  reviewers,  it  may  l)e 
permitted,  without  for  a  moment  minimizing  the 
tremendous  interest  of  his  work,  to  pick  a  few  flaws, 
simply  because  they  bear  upon  that  question  of 
genuineness.  Percival  Wren's  French  is  usual- 
ly incredibly  accurate  when  he  speaks  of  For- 
eign Legion  matters,  yet  he  trips  over  everyday 
details  which  could  have  been  written  in  English. 

If,  to  give  a  reversed  example,  a  Frenchman  were 
to  write  a  book  al)out  the  United  States,  and  to 
give  with  perfect  accuracy  all  the  details  of  local 
customs :  yet  if  in  the  same  book  he  repeatedly 
spoke  of  speed  cops  as  "cops-speeds",  would  his 
book  carry  weight?  It  might  with  a  foreign  audi- 
ence :  but  it  would  cause  his  American  readers  to 
wonder.  ,Surh  trivial  mistakes  are  those  wdiich 
Wren  allows  to  slip  by  him,  not  once  but  repeat- 
edly. For  exam])le,  he  misquotes  and  makes  l)oth 
incorrect  and  ungrammatical,  in  several  places,  the 
name  of  the  French  assault  song,  as  well  known  as 
the  Marseillaise  itself,  "La  Casquette  du  i'ere 
Bugeaud"  (NOTE:  Our  printer  has  no  grave  ac- 
cent; hence  the  missi)elling  in  this  case).  He  has 
his  hero  ask,  speaking  of  strangers  wdiom  he  sus- 
pects of  being  his  own  brothers,  "Are  they  like  me?" 
and  the  French  officer  answers,  "Au  bout  des 
ongles" — which  is  meaningless  ("At  the  finger  tips," 
"At  the  end  of  the  nails")  when  he  should  have  an- 
swered :  '"Jusqu'  au  lx)Ut  des  ongles"  ("To  the  finger 
tips").  He  misquotes  the  famous  jjhrase,  in  answer 
to  a  rufifian  wdio  says  he  has  to  live,  " Je  n'en 
\()is  ])as  la  necessite".  And  when  he  has  the  hero 
refuse  to  betray  his  friends,  he  makes  him  proclaim 
that  he  i^  no  "escroc",  under  the  impression  that 
the  word  means  "crook" — but  it  means  "swindler" 
and  never  anything  else.  He  writes  "Jardin  i'ub- 
licjue"  instead  of  "Jardin  Public"  which  could  have 
been  easilv  corrected  by  any  child,  even  in  an 
.American  High  Scliool. 

These  and  otlicr  trifling  but  significant  errors 
arc  difl'icult  to  reconcih'  with  tiie  ])erfection  of  the 
narrative — unless  indeed  they  may  be  construed  as 
further  i)roof  of  authenticity,  inasmuch  as  a  healthy 
disregard  for  French  grammar  is  ])art  of  a  Legion- 
naire's make-up — even  if  he  be  an  Oxford  man. 
\\  hat  is  more  inqjortant,  the  story  is  powerful,  en- 
tertaining, illuminating,  and  it  will  leave  an  indel- 
ible im])ression  ui)on  the  minds  ol  this  generation. 

Illustrations  of  Doubtful  Value 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  photograi)hs  from 
the  film  of  the  same  name  now  showing  at  the 
I'"orum  Theatre  in   Los  Angeles.     Like  all  movie 
"still>",  these  are  annoying  and  unconvincing  pic- 
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tures  of  frozen  action,  with  characters  in  cream 
cheese  make-up  who  look  just  what  they  are — 
actors.  Such  illustrations — in  fact  it  mig-ht  almost 
be  said  all  illustrations — are  a  detriment  to  fiction, 
as  the  reader  prefers  to  picture  the  characters  in 
the  idealized  form  supplied  by  his  own  imag^ination 
rather  than  have  them  microscopically  detailed  for 
him.  But  the  advertising  tie-up  with  the  motion 
picture  is,  here  as  usual,  vastly  more  important  to 
the  publisher  than  any  possible  esthetic  considera- 
tion— witness  the  "write-up"  of  the  film  which  is 


presented  as  if  it  were  the  last  chapter  of  the  story 
itself. 

Those  illustrations  not  only  arc  unnecessary  but 
contradict  and  occasionally  nullify  the  story  itself, 
as  when  we  see  three  young  fellows  by  an  Ameri- 
can army  cot,  with  mattress,  pillow  and  blankets 
all  very  neat  and  tidy,  while  the  character  in  the 
book  says  :  "Then  they  threw  me  upon  the  common 
'bed'  alxiut  twenty  feet  long  and  six  broad  .  .  .  . 
a  huge  shelf,  innocent  of  mattress  or  covering,  on 
which  a  score  or  so  of  men  could  lie  side  by  side." 


The  jQihrary  and  (^ity  Qliih  J^fe 

By  Faith  Holmes  Hyers 


DEMOCRATIC  club  with  over  200,000 
^%  registered  members  and  800,000  potential 
"joiners",  with  no  initiation  fees  and  no 
qualifications  of  membership  beyond  de- 
claring residence  in  the  city — a  club  which  provides 
comfortable  and  artistic  reading  rooms,  skilled 
assistance  in  selection  of  reading  or  in  searching 
for  information,  a  thirteen  hour  day  of  informational 
service,  a  collection  of  books  and  magazines  and 
publications  chosen  by  experts — all  this  and  much 
more  can  be  said  of  the  great  city  club  which  is 
knoAvn  as  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

Less  than  four  hundred  years  ago  a  library  was 
a  guarded  storehouse  of  precious  manuscripts  or 
volumes  where  the  thirsty  for  knowledge  came  rev- 
erently to  examine  books  chained  to  the  desks. 
With  the  advent  of  the  printing  press  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  readable  matter,  the  library 
developed  with  the  growing  literacy  of  the  world 
from  a  store-house  where  musty  volumes  accumu- 
lated dust,  to  a  living  collection  of  the  writings  of 
the  times,  and  might  be  likened  to  a  storage-battery 
charged  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  the 
interests  of  the  day.  With  the  practice  of  the  open 
shelf  and  the  collection  of  books  for  home  circula- 
tion in  the  public  libraries  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
nature  of  the  library  has  been  again  changed  to  the 
likeness  of  a  broadcasting  station  of  "good  news" 
to  which  any  man,  woman  or  child  may  tune  in. 

"Adult  Education" 

The  development  of  the  American  I^ibrary  Asso- 
ciation, which  recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, has  brought  about  a  new  attitude  of  the 
library  toward  the  educational  and  social  life  of 
the  people.  "Adult  Education",  the  slogan  of  the 
last  few  years  in  library  circles,  has  taken  on  a 
humanized  and  social  aspect  through  the  estaldish- 
ment  of  "Reader's  Advisers"  for  personal  selection 
of  books,  of  free  lecture  courses,  of  meetings  held 
in  the  library,  of  talks  given  before  adult  classes 
on  the  joys  of  reading — in  other  words  an  attempt 
to  link  recreation,  intellectual  and  inspirational 
l)leasures  with  the  books  in  the  library. 

With  the  equipment  and  comforts  of  the  new 
Library  Building  and  the  thoughtful  planning  by 
the  Library  Board  and  the  Librarian,  the  Los 
Angeles  Library  takes  on  then  more  of  the  nature 
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of  the  modern  club.  For  as  clubs  have  sections 
devoted  to  special  interests  so  the  library  has  de- 
]iartments  containing  the  basic  and  up-to-date 
material  on  groups  of  subjects,  each  of  them  admin- 
istered by  a  specialist  and  each  a  center  for  infor- 
mation and  research  on  the  topics  involved.  As 
clubs  give  programs  and  study  courses  in  the 
various  subjects  which  interest  modern  men  and 
women,  so  the  library  with  its  new  club,  lecture 
and  exhibit  rooms  has  planned  a  course  of  free 
programs,  inspiring  lectures  and  talks  by  well 
(]ualified  leaders  in  up-to-date  subjects.  liooks, 
recent  and  standard,  sociology,  world  events,  nature 
study,  art,  music  appreciation,  modern  languages, 
arc  all  covered  in  these  pul)lic  ])rograms  otTcrcd  at 
the  librar}'. 

Regular  Courses  of  Study 

The  courses  now  in  process  which  are  sponsored 
iiy  the  iiljrary  and  which  are  equal  in  value  to  uni- 
versity extension  courses  if  regularly  attended  are 
as  follows :  Current  and  contemporary  books  dis- 
cussed by  Helen  Haines,  on  Tuesday  evenings, 
second  and  fourth  of  the  month  ;  Reviews  of  Cur- 
rent Non-fiction  by  Gertrude  Darlow,  Thursday 
afternoons  first  and  third  ;  Sociology  in  its  broadest 
aspect  and  Curfent  Events  discussed  from  an  inter- 
natif)nal  viewpoint  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Roman, 
iM-iday  evenings;  lectures  on  literary  subjects 
delivered  about  once  a  month  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment; illustrative  talks  on  the  Philharmonic  pro- 
grams on  the  mornings  of  the  Thursday  programs, 
given  by  Miss  Sarah  Ellen  Barnes ;  a  successive 
display  of  art  works,  ])osters.  etc.  in  the  Exhibit 
Room. 

Many  of  the  City  Clul)s  ha\c  axailcd  lliemsehes 
of  the  regular  use  of  the  smaller  iiucting  rooms  or 
the  lecture  room  of  the  library.  These  meetings 
are  necessarily  open  to  the  public,  and  have  been 
the  means  of  making  new  friends  and  bringing  in 
desirable  new  members  for  the  clubs.  'IMic  exhibits 
already  ])lanned  for  the  ICxhibit  Room,  arranged 
with  special  lighting  and  hanging  facilities  and 
cases  for  small  exhibits,  have  drawn  much  favorable 
comment. 

"Delightful  to  find  a  room  in  the  library  where 
we  may  sit  down  and  discuss  matters  of  common 
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interest — and  a  place  where  the  local  artists  may 
have  a  showing,"  declares  more  than  one  visitor  to 
the  Lecture  and  Exhibit  Room,  'Phe  hostess  of 
the  room.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Jones.  wIto  lias  charge  of 
programs  and  exhibits,  makes  every  visitor 
welcome. 

'I'hrough  the  use  of  the  smaller  club  rooms  and 
the  tours  of  the  library  made  by  members,  many 
citizens  have  become  accpiainted  for  the  first  time 
with  the  resources  of  the  lilirary  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  service  and  collection  may  be 
of  use.  Every  activity  thus  links  itself  up  with  an 
intensified  use  of  the  iil)r;iry  and  of  the  books  for 
which  it  exists. 

Actual  aid  to  clubs  already  existing,  given  by 
the  library,  is  constant  and  varied.  Many  club 
members  depend  on  the  reference  and  art  collec- 
tions to  supply  information  and  material  for  club 
programs,  for  club  papers  and  collateral  reading. 
Assistance  is  gladly  given  in  searching  out  informa- 


tion and  in  providing  books  for  special  use.  Re- 
quests for  lists  on  wanted  subjects,  for  reviews  of 
current  or  standard  books  for  comi)arative  valua- 
tion of  recent  books  are  filled  in  every  library 
department.  Speakers  are  furnished  on  the  subjects 
covered  by  their  departments  by  the  Principals. 
KfTort  is  made  to  provide  cojjies  of  books  studied 
l)y  clubs  and  reference  copies  kept  at  the  library. 

An  exami)le  of  the  co-operation  of  the  library  and 
leaders  of  clubs  is  the  formation  a  year  ago  of  the 
"Recreational  Reading  Committee"  with  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Children's  Work  as  Secretary,  and  the  Field 
I'.xecutive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  as  President. 

A  beginning  has  been  made,  a  healthy  beginning 
with  many  frieiulshi])s  f(jrmed,  of  the  effort  to 
make  of  the  Public  Lilirary  the  largest  and  most 
democratic  club  in  the  city,  reaching  a  welcoming 
hand  toward  every  constructive  and  helpful  activity 
])romoted  by  the  many  clubs  of  the  community. 


zArt  Education  in  J^s  lAngeles  T^uhlic  Schools 

By  May  Gear  hart 

Supervisor  of  Art,  Los  Angeles  Elementary  and  Junior  Ui(/h  Schools 


f¥^'  DL'C.A'l'K  )X  through  actual  experience  is 
^^Sj  emphasized  in  the  modern  school  room  in 
s;ifi,4  L(Js  .'\ngeles.  Xo  subject  lends  itself  more 
—  readily  to  this  procedure  than  art  when 
intelligently  presented.  Adult  stanclards  super- 
imposed on  the  child  by  means  of  prim,  dictated 
lessons  are  no  longer  tolerated. 

If  our  ])upils  are  to  be  fitted  to  meet  actual  con- 
ditions in  life,  then  their  art  must  make  contacts 
with  real  needs  and  live  situations.  .Art  a])precia- 
tion  and  independent  judgment  are  being  fostered 
by  giving  the  pu])ils  opportunity  to  use  their  color, 
design,  and  creati\e  ex])ressit)n  in  problems  arising 
from  real  interests.  The  following  descri])tion  of 
interesting  enter])rises  carried  on  in  two  schools  in 
op])osite  sections  of  the  city  illustrates  this  problem. 

Last  year  a  new  cafeteria  was  opened  at  Rosehill 
School.  Miss  Glissman,  the  principal,  turned  the 
decoration  of  the  room  over  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  classes  to  be  worked  out  as  an  art 
])roject. 

The  first  ])rol)lem  confronting  the  children  was 
to  make  the  dark  basement  room  bright  and  cheery. 
It  was  decided  to  use  a  color  scheme  of  green,  yel- 
low, orange  and  \iolet.  The  first  lessons  were 
devoted  to  the  floral  designs  to  be  used.  Stencils 
were  then  made  for  each  motif  and,  lastly,  a  selected 
group  f)f  children  ])ainted  the  room. 

The  sewing  classes  co-t)])erated  and  made  cur- 
tains, repeating  the  floral  motif  and  colors  used  f)n 
walls  and  ])illars.  When  the  girls  now  serve  at 
luncheiin.  they  wear  ajirons  and  caps  of  yellow- 
crepe,  and  there  is  a  flower  committee  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  fresh  flowers  on  the  tables. 

The  interest  throughout  was  so  keen  and  alive 
that  those  who  did  not  have  a  direct  part  made 
many  trips  to  the  room  at  noon  and  recess  periods 
to  watch  the  ])rogress  of  the  work. 


.\t  the  north  end  of  the  upper  hall  of  'i'hirty- 
sixth  Street  School  is  located  a  room  used  by  the 
sewing  classes.  It  is  a  long,  rather  narrow  room 
with  a  lovely  arched  window  above  the  sewing 
lockers.  A  door  in  this  arch  leads  to  a  balcony. 
The  windows,  in  pairs,  and  the  doors  leading  to 
closets,  are  placed  at  each  end  and  divide  the  walls 
into  interesting  spaces. 

Last  term.  Miss  Crajjser.  the  principal.  Miss  Erdt. 
the  drawing  teacher,  and  the  children  decided  that 
a  beautiful  room  could  be  made  more  beautiful. 
The  I'oard  of  Education  co-o])erated  by  having  the 
walls  ])ainted  a  cream-gray,  forming  a  soft,  lovely 
background. 

All  the  children  made  designs.  Finally  a  design 
consisting  of  a  graceful  vine  over  the  arch  was 
decided  upon.  The  stem  of  the  vine  is  a  blue-green 
with  yellow-green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  magenta 
with  blue-violet  centers.  The  design  was  painted 
by  the  boys  of  the  A5,  R6,  and  A6  classes,  oil  ])aints 
being  used.  The  boys  deserve  much  praise  and 
credit  for  their  careful,  painstaking  work. 

The  tables  and  chairs  were  painted  by  the  sixth 
grade  boys  to  match  the  woodwork  of  the  room. 
The  entire  A6  class  is  now  blocking  a  wall  hanging 
for  one  end  of  the  room.  Harmonious  curtains,  as 
well  as  the  i)aints  necessary  for  the  work,  were  the 
gift  of  the  June  graduating  class.  The  money  was 
earned  by  these  children,  who  with  the  entire  school 
have  watched  the  project  with  interest  and  satis- 
faction. 

Reside  developing  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  in- 
terior decoraticjn,  it  demonstrates  the  abilitv  of 
young  children  to  work  in  groups,  with  both  co- 
operation and  initiative.  The  problems  arising 
were  always  left  to  their  decision,  after  class  discus- 
sion. The  room  as  it  stands  is  a  permanent  example 
of  an  interesting  term's  work  in  art  education. 
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The  Desert  Verbena 
By  F.  Grayson  Sayre 
On  Exhibition  at  IVUshire  Art  Galleries 
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IVaiitcd:  ey/  Co?iti?Juity  ^JMun 

Hy  An  Ex-Continuity  Man 

In  the  early  days  of  the  movies,  a  screen  drama 
was  considered  adequate  if  it  consisted  of  one  scene 
after  another,  each  covering  a  separate  episode, 
each  Hnked  with  the  others  by  a  two  word  sul^title, 
such  as  "The  Decision"  or  "The  Fight."  .Xs  the  art 
of  the  screen  progressed,  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
narrative  became  more  and  more  closely  knit,  until 
the  job  of  scenario-writing  was  split  in  two.  It  is 
now  recognized  that  a  scenario  should  l)e  the  work 
of  at  least  two  successive  individuals,  one  supply- 
ing the  "original"  or  story  outline,  and  the  other 
the  continuity,  or  orderl}'  sequence  and  dramatic 
progression.  Recently  the  continuity  has  I)een  fur- 
ther strengthened  l)y  the  addition  of  the  script  girl, 
whose  function  is  to  note  what  kind  of  clothes 
people  wear  in  each  scene,  and  whether  they  go  out 
to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  so  that  in  the  scene  im- 
mediately following,  which  ma\'  be  "shot"  some 
weeks  later,  the  same  clothes  may  be  repeated  and 
the  entrances  and  exits  may  lie  made  from  o])])o- 
site  sides. 

Nothing  jars  <in  luinian  beings,  who  li\e  in  a 
jierfect  continuity  of  Time  and  S])ace.  more  than 
breaks  of  continuity,  in  a  dramatic  ])resentation.  in 
a  narrative,  or  in  a  logical  argument.  If  somelxxly 
remarks,  "It  is  raining;  I  am  going  to  lunch."  we 
arc  puzzled  by  the  lack  of  continuity,  until  the 
connection  of  the  two  thougiits  has  l)een  explained 
to  us. 

Now  in  {he  case  of  a  city's  management  the 
same  essential  requirement  holds  goi>d.  Planning 
is  man's  method  of  making  his  limited  sui)])ly  of 
time  multiply  itself,  and  since  man's  superiority 
to  the  animals  resolves  itself  in  this  ability  to  know 
Tomorrow  from  Today,  the  test  of  a  community's 
intelligence  is  found  in  the  continuity  of  its  various 
plans. 

Supposing  a  good  continuity  man  were  turned 
loose  on  the  streets  of  Los  .\ngeles,  with  instruc- 
tions to  "do  his  stufF,"  what  would  he  report? 

He  would  find  that  most  paving  jobs  end  before 
the  spot  where  the  next  paving  job  begins,  so  that 
few  roads  afford  a  means  of  continuous  locomotion 
to  and  beyond  their  intersection  with  the  next.  He 
would  find  that  the  most  used  part  of  every  road, 
namely  the  intersection,  is  usually  filled  in  with 
inadequate  material,  instead  of  being  paved  first 
and  most  permanently  to  bear  the  brunt  of  double 
traffic,  of  sudden  brake  action  and  of  additional 
wear  and  tear  due  to  the  turning  of  vehicles  to 
right  or  left. 

He  would  find  that  curb  stones  vary  in  height 
from  nothing  at  all  to  a  foot  or  more,  causing  in- 
numerable minor  accidents  to  pedestrians  and  to 
automobiles.  He  would  find  that,  even  in  down- 
town sections,  culverts  intended  to  carry  the  rain 
water  under  the  street  are  cluttered  up  with  old 
newspapers  and  decaying  litter;  that  many  such 
gutter  heads  are  dangerous  gaping  holes  ready  to 


catch  a  turning  autonujbiie  'or  a  passing  pedestrian, 
causing  broken  legs  and  broken  axles  and  consider- 
ably retarding  the  movement  of  traffic;  that  all 
such  gutters  can  easily  be  co\  ered  with  heavy  grat- 
ing on  which  autos  can  pass  without  danger,  but 
that  nothing  is  being  done,  or  being  planned  to  be 
done,  about  it.  He  would  find  innumeralile  side 
streets  in  remote  subdivisions  well  paved  but  ne\er 
used  by  traffic,  while  heavily  traveled  highways, 
such  as  Hollywood  Boulevard,  are  in  a  frightful 
state  of  neglect,  making  traffic  a  menace  of  every 
instant. 

The  continuit}'  man  wiio  went  around  l.os  .An- 
geles "doing  his  stufif"  would  report  that  many  of 
the  widest  and  newest  streets,  such  as  Melrose  and 
Highland,  are  rendered  useless  by  the  fact  that 
little  more  than  the  parking  width  on  each  side  is 
paved,  such  width  being  habitually  occupied  by 
parked  cars,  while  the  center  of  the  roadway  is  kept 
in  its  pristine  roughness,  pending  the  day  when  the 
street  car  company  lays  down  its  tracks.  He  would 
find  that  he  often  has  to  come  to  a  sudden  and  com- 
plete stop  in  his  car  when  traveling  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  which  does  not  cross  any  other  street, 
merely  because  the  street  happens  to  change  its 
name  and  thereby  is  found  theoretically  to  branch 
into  a  "boulevard,"  with  its  automatic  bi)ulevard 
stop  (as  when  tra\eling  along  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard and  entering — or  being  entered  by — Sunset 
l^oulevard.)  He  would  find  boulevard  stop  signs 
carefully  concealed  behind  palm  trees  (as  at  Frank- 
lin and  Vermont),  that  the  police  may  have  no 
difficulty  in  arresting  "offenders"  who  cannot  sec 
the  sign  for  the  good  rea.son  that  it  is  invisible. 

He  would  find  workmen  engaged  in  tearing  up 
new  i^avement  within  a  week  of  its  being  laid  down. 
He  would  find  sidewalks  cluttered  up  with  crooked 
poles  carrying  wires  which  ought  to  run  under- 
ground, and  erected  by  a  multitude  of  rival  "au- 
thorities"— all  of  which  could  use  the  same  poles,  if 
])oles  have  to  be  used  at  all. 

He  would  find  autos  held  u])  while  the  conductor 
of  a  street  car  is  counting  out  the  change  of  enter- 
ing passengers. 

And  the  continuity  man  would  wonder  whether 
he  had  landed  among  human  beings,  endowed  with 
intelligence  and  logic,  or  whether  this  happens  to 
be  the  haphazard  habitat  of  a  tribe  of  man-like  apes. 
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(^hristmas  Qift  Suggestions  from  the  "Books  of  1926 

Compiled  hy  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  especially  for  Artland  renders 


BEEBE,  William. 
The  Arcturus  adventure.    Putnam.  6.00. 

"A  book  for  everyone  who  is  stirred  by  the  strange  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  by  exciting-  and  decidedly  unconven- 
tional adventure  and  by  a  true  tale  well  told." 

BEER,  Thomas. 
The  mauve  decade  ;  American  life  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    Knopf.  3.50. 

The  personalities  and  state  of  mind  of  the  '90's  depicted 
with  color,  vitality  and  witty  imagination. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN,  Jean  Athelme. 
The  physiology  of  taste,  or  meditations  on  trans- 
cendental gastronotny.    Boni.  3.50. 
A  complete  translation  of  a  notebook  by  a  I'rench  gour- 
met of  a  century  ago;  a  feast  of  information  on  good  things 
to  eat,  well  spiced  with  anecdotes. 

BROOKS,  Charles  S. 

Roundahcnit  to  Canterbury.    Harcourt.  3.00. 

Whimsical,  savoring  richly  of  England  and  delightfully 
illustrated,  is  this  account  of  a  walking  tour  made  by  three 
genial  pilgrims. 

GATHER,  Willa. 
Mv  mortal  enemy. 


A  concise  stor\' 
studv  of  her  heart. 


of 


Knopf.  2.50. 
woman's  life  and 


the  astounding 


CENDRARS,  Blaise. 

Sutter's  gold.    Harpers.  2.50. 

A  historical  romance  with  certain  legendary  frills,  which 
give  the  spirit  of  the  hero's  life  if  not  the  accurate  details. 

COLUM,  Padraic. 

Road  around  Ireland.    IVTacmiilan.  4.00. 

A  new  kind  of  travel  book  which  interprets  the  countr\' 
through  typical  characters,  songs  and  leaders  of  the  New 
Ireland. 

nURANT.  AVilliam. 

The  story  of  ])hilosoi)hy  ;  the  lives  and  oi)inions 
of  the  greater  philoso]ihers.    Simon.  5.00. 

A  readable  and  humanized  history  of  philosophy  with 
accurate  exposition,  intelligent  and  useful  comment  and 
quotations  which  give  the  flavor  of  the  author. 

ERSKINE,  John. 

Galahad  :  Enoueh  of  liis  life  to  explain  his  repit- 
tation.    Bobbs-Merril.  2.50. 

Wit  sparkles  and  bites  in  this  story  of  the  romantic  far- 
off  immortals — Guinevere,  Arthur,  Lancelot  and  Galahad — 
who  by  some  witchery  of  creative  art  become  our  contem- 
poraries. 

GLASGOW,  Ellen. 

The  romantic  comedians.    Doubleday.  2.50. 

The  love  story  of  "May  and  December''  in  the  sentimental 
tradition  of  Southern  chivalry.  Witty,  wise  and  humane 
and  "written  with  full  judgment  and  a  skill  as  supple  as 
dainty  steel." 

HAI^L,  James  Norman. 

On  the  stream  of  tra\el.    Houghton.  3.00. 

Informal  and  entertaining  pictures  of  the  South  seas, 
American  cities,  prison  camp  and  Iceland. 

LOWELL.  Amy. 

East  wind.    Hotighton.  2.25. 

The  second  of  three  volumes  left  unpublished  at  the  poet's 


the 


leavened 


death,  is  dedicated  to  New  England  life  and  character  and 
reveals  her  depth  of  human  feeling  and  sympathy. 

LUDOVrCI,  A. 

An  artist's  life  in  London  and  Paris,  1870-1925. 
Minton,  Balch  and  Co.  3.75. 

Reminiscences  of  a  man  who  was  an  art  student  in  Paris 
in  the  '70's,  l)ecame  a  friend  of  Whistler  and  has  many 
stories  to  tell  of  him   and  of  bohemian   life  in 
capitals. 

NATHAN,  Robert. 

Fiddler  in  Barly.    McP.ride.  2.00. 

A  compound  of  beauty,  tenderness  and  fantasy, 
with  a  dash  of  high  comedy. 

POURTALES,  Guv  de. 
Franz  Liszt.    Holt.  2.50. 

The  work  of  the  brilliant  musician  is  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  composer's  mental  and  social  environment,  as 
it  sprang  from  and  was  controlled  by  the  alternating  cur- 
rents of  his  love  life.  Admirably  supplements  the  life  by 
Huneker. 

REESE,  Lizette  Woodworth. 
Selected  poems.    Doran.  2.00. 

The  best  work  of  one  of  our  finest  singers  is  here  brought 
together,  familiar  ones  and  some  beautiful  new  lyrics,  fine 
siiun,  spiritual  but  concretely  symbolized. 

RUSSELL,  Charles  Edward. 

Julia  Marlowe,  her  life  and  art.    .\i)pleton.  5.00. 

'i'he  life  of  the  famous  actress,  written  by  her  manager, 
will  interest  lovers  of  the  drama  and  Shakespearean  stu- 
dents. 

TOMLINSON,  H.  M. 

Gifts  of  fortiiue.    Harpers.  4.00. 

A  colorful  record  of  vivid,  unconventional  voyages  to  the 
islands  of  the  East,  the  Malay  forests.  South  American 
jungle  and  other  tibscure  corners  of  the  world. 

\'.\N  VECH'PEN,  Carl. 

Excavations;  a  book  of  adxocacies.    Knopf.  2.50. 

The  author's  enthusiasms, for  out-of-season  writers,  pre- 
sented in  a  charming  manner.  The  reader  who  likes  the 
strange  olives  fif  literature  will  find  much  to  please  him. 

WALPOLE.  Hugh. 
Harmer  John.  Doran. 


?.50. 


A  fine  romance  of  an  idealist  against  the  world,  is  given 
in  this  new  story  of  Polchester,  the  town  of  the  "Cathedral." 

WARNER.  Frances  Lester. 

Surprising  tlie  famil_\',  and  other  ])eradv('ntures. 
Houghton.  1.75. 

A  little  book  of  wise  and  sprightly  essaxs  on  faniilx-  life 
full  of  humor  and  human  understanding. 

WELLS,  H.  G. 

The  world  of  William  Clis.sold.    Doran.  5.(X). 

In  the  absorbing  life  of  one  man  against  a  background  of 
rich  thought,  Mr.  Wells  presents  life  in  all  its  challenging 
complexities.  He  creates  in  one  character  portrait  the 
twentieth  century  modern  and  his  world  entire. 

WH.KINSON.  Marguerite. 
Citadels.    Macmillan.  1.50. 

Modern  religious  p()etr\-,  beautiful  and  full  of  feeling  with- 
out sentimentality. 
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zA  Trance  Jestival 

\W  Norma  Gould 


I^^^^^T  [^AS'1\  the  Dance  is  coinini^  into  its  own. 
"  ^  '  is  coming,  as  befits  it,  in  the  same  digni- 

fied garb  as  its  sisters.  Music  and  Drama ; 
a  series  of  greatly  varied  performances 
arranged  in  a  season  of  its  own. 

Who  would  have  the  foresight  and  good  taste  to 
arrange  such  a  feast  but  IMr.  L.  E.  Rehymer?  Where 
else  in  .America  would  such  a  series  of  events  be 


revolution  and  we  were  seeing  and  learning  much 
of  the  dance  through  the  Diaghilcflf  Ballet  with 
Nijinsky  and  Adolph  Bolm  as  well  as  through  the 
regular  visits  of  that  greatest  of  all  dancers,  Anna 
Pavlowa. 

Meanwhile  Mordkin  was  never  forgotten.  We 
found  ourselves  inquiring  as  to  his  whereabouts 
and  his  activities  and  receiving  only  vague  reports 
of  his  part  in  revolutionizing  the  traditional  ballet, 
of  being  engaged  l)y  the  Aloscow  Art  Theatre  to 
teach  the  players  and  of  his  narrow  escape  from 
death  by  starvation  during  the  world  war. 

This  courageous  artist,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  individual,  has  contributed  the  greatest 
amount  of  new  life  to  the  l)allet.  In  his  own  words. 
"We  were  turning  out  ballets  much  as  a  factory 
would  turn  out  pencils  or  carving  knives  or  woolen 
jackets.    \\'e  worked  by  rule,  not  by  idea." 

Mordkin  believes  that  dancing  is  not  an  art  of 
the  feet  but  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  imagination — of 
head  and  heart.  He  lays  less  stress  upon  the  phy- 
sical than  the  mental  training  of  the  dancer  and,  as 
all  great  dancers,  uses  the  entire  boch^  as  an  instru- 
ment of  expression. 

During  his  present  tour  of  .\merica  .Monlkin  will 
find  audiences  intelligent  and  alert  to  the  language 
(if  the  dance.  W  e  shall  expect  to  find  in  MordkinV 
performance  the  summing  up  of  all  tlie  ideals  of  the 
ballet — the  complete  finislTcd  article  fusing  all  of 
the  arts  into  real  dance  drama. 


ARS  LONGA,  VITA 
BREVIS" 


Mikhail  Murdkin 


expected  In  take  place  but  in  l,tis  .\ngeles?  l-os 
Angeles,  rajjiflly  becoming  the  dance  capital  of  the 
world  ! 

This  highly  entertaining  series  is  to  be  called 
"A  Dance  Festival"  and  will  embrace  performances 
by  three  large  companies  of  dancers  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January. 

The  outstanding  and  most  significant  feature  of 
the  season  will  be  Mikhail  Mordkin  and  his  Russian 
Ballet. 

During  his  first  tour  of  America  in  1910  (which 
Mordkin  describes  as  the  most  hectic  month  of  his 
life  because  of  the  lavish  kindness  of  the  American 
people)  we  were  wont  to  look  upon  him  as  a  god- 
like creature  and  Pavlowa's  partner.  Of  course  he 
was  the  first  great  male  dancer,  outside  of  the 
eccentric  type,  which  America  had  been  privileged 
to  see.  Kven  then,  we  recognized  that  his  move- 
ments had  the  freedom  and  the  power  of  restraint 
of  an  athlete,  yet  "he  could  stick  a  rose  in  his  hair 
without  looking  like  a  fool"  to  quote  the  half-grudg- 
ing praise  bestowed  on  him  by  a  college  boy. 

He  did  not  return  to  .America  for  many  years.  In 
the  interim  Russia  and  its  arts  were  undergoing  a 


Art,  they  say,  is  for  all  time;  while  our  span  of  life  is 
limited. 

No  matter  how  brief  this  time  may  be,  however,  let  us 
treasure  it,  safeguard  it,  plan  it — that  we  may  enjoy  all 
it  has  in  store  for  us. 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
COMPLETE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 


PROFESSIONAL    ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY 

DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Courses  in  all  phases  of  the  dance. 
Authentic  Dances,  Pantomime,  Eurythmics.  New  Depart- 
ment in  Toe  and  Tap  Dancing.  Studio:  460  N.  Western 
Ave.,  HEmpstead  3530. 

EXPRESSION 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  Class  and  Private  Lessons:  Apartment 
studio,  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd.,  DUnkirk  0383. 

MUSIC 

Composers 

GEOFFREY  O'HARA:  Composer;  Lecturer;  contributes 
articles  on  music.     Tuckahoe,   N.  Y. 

Vocal 


HAROLD  HURLBUT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Teacher  of  Singing 
New  York  representative  of  Jean 
de  Reszke.  One  of  the  ten 
original  New  York  master-class 
teachers.  Forrnerly  taught  in 
Rome,  Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much 
time  in  Los  Angeles.  805  So. 
Cal.  Music  Bldg..  Res.  Studio.  440 
So.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Terrace  3524. 


F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arens  "one  of 
foremost  Voice  Teachers  of  the  World";  endorsed  by 
Schumann-Heink,  Haejeman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson  (Herald)  Ussher 
(Express);  Studio    107  So.  Dillon,  DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Available  for  Opera, 
Concert,  and  Oratorio.  2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood; Phone  GRanit  32  70. 

Musical  Directors 

JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director,  Concert  Violinist, 
Teacher;  "Julius  Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble,"  Mem- 
ber Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or  Large  Combina- 
tions available  for  Concerts,  Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,  EMpire  5191. 

Orchestras 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYMPHONY:  Splendid, 
unusual  combinations  for  receptions,  clubs,  schools. 
Telephone  ROchester  53  16.  Studio,  1719  South  Oxford 
Ave.,   Los  Angeles. 


Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruc- 
tion; Piano  Instruction;  Coaching;  Residence  733  So. 
Bonnie  Brae,  phone  Fltzroy  0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Office  Phone  TUcker 
6152. 

OTTO  T.  HJRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Concert  Organist; 
Authoritative  Instruction  in  Organ  and  Piano.  Head  of 
Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  California  Christian  College; 
Organist  First  Methodist  Church,  Long  Beach;  Los  An- 
geles Studio  at  California  Christian  College,  Tuesdays, 
Fridays;  Residence  I  14  Santa  Ana  Avenue,  Long  Beach. 
Telephone  321-190. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and  Ear  Training 
Dept.,  College  of  Music,  U.  S.  C. ;  Alchin  System;  Organ- 
ist Mt.  Hollywood  Congregational  Church;  Telephone 
EMpire  5835. 

Whistling 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  California  School  of 
Artistic  Whistling;  Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling 
Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling  As  An  Art";  Suite  428 
Music-Art  Bldg.,  Phone  TUcker  395  7.     Three  Assistants. 

PAINTING 

EDWARD  KAMINSKI:  Instructor,  freelance  decorator. 
Art  Director  Pomona  College.  Specialist  in  painted 
tapestries,  Venetian  Chests  and  decorative  ship  panels. 
Studio,  1830  No.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Hollywood. 
HEmpstead  3043. 

HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:  Portraits  in  oil,  miniatures, 
and  drawings.     Studio,  1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE  9550. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter;  Membre  des 
Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire 
Boulevard;  telephone  Fltzroy  3220. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST  ART  GALLERIES:  Hollywoodland — Continuous 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers  welcome.  Telephone 
HEmpstead  5321. 

SCULPTURE 

FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:     Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains, 

Garden  Figures,  Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural   Decorations;    745    West    28th   St.      Phone  BEacon 

8208. 
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7he  Mracle  of  ''The  Miracle' 

J^OOl^  wine  needs  no  bush"  used  to  h&  a 
truistn  in  a  small  country  where  good  wine 
was  perhaps  the  most  talked-of  luxury. 
That  the  phrase  is  still. used  in  a  land  of  one  hun- 
<lred  million  pcojjle,  scattered  over  three  thousand 
tniles  from  coast  to  coast,  shows  that  some  people 
take  their  philosophy  from  the  past  and  have  not 
become  reconciled  to  the  present.  "If  it  is  good,  it 
will  be  recognized",  and  "Vou  can't  keep  a  good 
man  down"  are  other  out-of-date  truisms. 

Visible  proof  of  this  fact  is  found  in  "The  Mir- 
acle", universally  acknowledged  as#  the  greatest 
spectacle  ever  staged.  "It  was  afi  instant  success", 
the  commentators  write  glibly  in  their  enthusiasm. 
But  that  is  not  the  truth.  "The  Miracle",  when 
first  presented  at  ()lymi)ia  in  London,  in  1911,  was 
a  ghastly  failure.  The  public  did  not  go  to  see  it. 
There  was  no  wa\-  of  making  it  known.  Like  all 
things  that  are  truly  novel  and  different,  it  could 
not  attain  public  approval  on  the  strength  of  mere 
comparisons.  Like  all  true  art,  it  had  to  carve  its 
own  market  from  a  wide  section  of  the  public  ;  it 
had  to  create  the  taste  l)y  which  it  was  to  be  en- 
joyed. 

For  weeks  "The  Miracle"  played  to  empty  seats. 
Then  the  greater  miracle  of  the  two  was  staged — 
the  iTiiracle  of  publicity.  "The  Daily  Mail"  pub- 
lished a  two  column,  main  ])age  article  by  Lord 
Northcliffe.  upbraiding  the  people  of  London  for 
their  supineness  in  regard  to  this  unique  show. 
Day  after  daj-  he  kept  up  the  fire  of  criticism  and 
advice.  People  began  to  talk  about  it :  they  went : 
they  saw ;  they  were  conquered.  Publicity  had 
turned  the  scales  where  merit  had  utterly  failed  to 
get  a  hearing. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  forms  of  .\rt.  .\nything 
which  is  novel  enough  to  be  real  art  is  novel  enough 
to  be  "up  against"  prejudice,  indifference,  even  hos- 
tility. The  artist  who  is  to  survive,  is  the  one  who 
knows  how  to  explain  his  objects  and  his  methods 


to  the  public — or  who  finds  someone  else  to  do  it 
for  him.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Artland  movement,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
artists  will  be  quick  to  see  the  value  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  public  mind  by  the  Club  itself  and 
by  the  Club's  two  publications,  .\rtland  Maga- 
zine and  Artland  News,  which  e.xist  for  that  very 
purpose. 


The  Other  <^yi(Ca7i  V  Self-Expressmi 


^3  X^^.l  S  it  not  strange  that  the  artist  who  most 
|i^"J.i^t<^  rabidly  seeks  for  himself  the  right  of  self- 
^^T^j  expression  is  often  the  one  who  equally 
'taj  ^jjjjdiy  denies  that  right  to  the  artist  in  an- 
other line.  The  painter  who  prefers  the  Blue  Four  to 
William  ^^'endt,  and  his  own  une.xplainable  work 
to  either,  demands  of  the  musician  a  preference  for 
old  sentimental  melodies  of  the  Victorian  era,  and 
doubts  the  musical  value  of  Scriabine  and  Gershwin. 
The  musician  who  has  outgrown  Haydn  and  Scar- 
latti rebels  at  the  idea  of  a  painting  which  is  not  a 
slavish  copy  of  Nature  (as  HE  sees  it).  Both  mod- 
ernist painter  and  modernist  musician  are  well  sat- 
isfied that  cheap  printing  will  do  as  well  as  the  tnas- 
ter  craftsman's  art.  and  unite  in  doubting  the  value 
of  special  grades  of  paper,  of  type  faces  and  arrange- 
ments which  are  not  (to  them)  abundantly  familiar. 
They  would  object  to  any  mention  of  price  in  art, 
but  they  invariably  choose  the  cheapest  printer.  The 
painter  and  the  musician  and  the  printer  again  unite 
in  condemning  the  painstaking  linguist  who,  after 
delving  in  the  sources  of  speech,  tells  them  that 
their  spelling  and  their  grammar  are  the  worst  an- 
tiques of  all  and  need  more  of  a  shake-up  than 
painting  or  sculpture  or  printing.  Painter,  musi- 
cian, ])rinter,  and  linguist  will  in  turn  unite  to  con- 
detnn  the  rimeless  poet  in  literature,  and  so  on. 
world  without  end. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  all  conservatives  in 
the  fields  that  we  have  not  made  the  object  of  a 
prolonged  and  individual  study,  and  that  each  of 
us  is  a  modernist  in  his  one  specialty — be  that 
prizefighting  or  architecture,  poetry  or  sign-paint- 
ing, ])sych;)l()gy  or  financial  management. 

To  have  delved  deeply  in  the  original  sources  of 
information,  to  have  followed  step  by  step  the 
growth  of  every  ])opular  belief,  from  its  inception 
as  a  pure  and  true  novelty  to  its  emasculation  on 
reaching  general  acceptance,  to  have  swept  aside 
the  desire  to  "sell"  and  substituted  the  desire  to 
express  the  re-perceived  truth — that  is  the  path 
every  artist  has  traveled.  It  is  indeed  the  path 
itself  which  makes  the  artist,  by  whatever  name  he 
may  call  himself.  Such  progress,  so  far,  has  been 
individual ;  the  day  is  dawning,  however,  which 
will  see  every  true  artist  not  only  an.xious  to  be 
understood,  but  eager  also  to  understand  the  other 
man's  self-expression,  recognizing  in  it  the  .satue 
spark  of  the  divine  which  animates  himself. 

If  Democracy  is  anything  but  a  vain  word,  it 
means  j^recisely  that  acceptance  by  each  individual 
of  the  inherent  truth  of  the  other  individual's  expe- 
rience, attained  by  the  path  of  sincere  endeavor 
along  specialized  lines. 


How  the  Shrine  Auditorium  will  appear  during  the  performance  of  "The  Miracle 


''The  cJMiracle'' — a  Human  Experience 

By  Carolyn  Pearson 


"The  Miracle'\  which  is  coining  to  Los 
Aru/e/es  shortly,  is  universally  acclaimed  as  a 
spectacle  without  a  peer.  It  has  been  received 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm  wherever  shown. 
Like  everything  else  that  is  novel  and  differ- 
ent, however,  it  is  better  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  opened  their  minds  to  receive  its 
message.  Artland's  readers  are  therefore 
given  this  opportunity  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  "The  Miracle"  through  the 
articles  and  illustrations  which  appear  m  this 
issue.  On  Artland's  part,  this  is  an  entirely 
spontaneous  tribute  for  which  no  return, 
financial  or  otherwise ,  has  been  asked  or  re- 
ceived. 


E  have  in  our  midst  a  production  whicli 
in  its  twenty-six  presentations  here  and 


abroad  has  been  unanimously  accorded  tlie 
place  of  artistic  supremacy  in  the  theater 
of  today;  a  production  wrought  with  extreme  diffi- 
culties, stupendous  cost  and  phenomenal  success. 
It  has  been  dubbed  a  play,  a  prayer,  a  pageant,  a 
pantomime,  and'  a  music-drama.  Whatever  it  is 
"The  Miracle"  transcends  the  power  of  dcscriptiim 

-[3] 


and  must  be  "experienced"  to  be  fully  ajiprcciated. 

W'hat  is  the  great  drawing  power  t)f  this  pro- 
duction which  calls  its  audiences  from  all  classes 
and  all  religions?  Is  it  because  the  world  has 
become  tired  of  jazzy  gyrations  and  complexities 
and  welcomes  the  peace  of  l)eauty  and  religion  ? 
Is  it  Ijecause  the  producers  have  utilized  the  music, 
mystery  and  lighting  effects  which  have  greatly 
added  to  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  moving  pictures,  or  is  it  because  it  is  the 
sui)reme  achievement  of  a  group  of  master  minds 
in  the  art  world? 

In  experiencing  "The  Miracle"  one  is  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  api)eal  to  the  senses  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  critical  or  even  analytical.  There  is 
no  beginning.  We  are  ushered  into  a  dimly  lighted 
Ciothic  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  filled  with 
the  faint  odor  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  all  the 
(lid  cathedrals,  an  odor  probably  due  to  the  burn- 
ing of  incense.  Gradually  we  become  aware  of 
dim  figures  in  black  robes  lighting  candles  and  per- 
forming the  offices  of  the  Church  prior  to  its  ser- 
vices. Almost  imixTccptibly  soft  tones  from  the 
organ  steal  ui)on  us.  The  altar  is  in  readiness,  the 
great  bells  clang  their  siunmons,  and  the  people 
pour  in.  We  are  in  church,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
and  we  remain  there  hushed  and  almost  motionless 
tlirougliont  three  Ikjiu's  wherein  we  experience  the 
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.Sjaimit  (if  liunian  fiiintidns  and  learn  a  lesson  of 
clixinc  mercy. 

Although  the  acting  is  universally  good,  three 
characters  stand  upiierniost — the  Nun,  personifying 
humanity:  the  Madonna,  divinity;  and  the  T'iper. 
the  agency  of  evil.  Throughout  the  performance, 
the  most  consistent  note  is  struck  hy  the  Pi])er, 
who  ai)i)ear.s,  garhed  in  a])])ropriate  costumes,  in 
every  e])isode  of  the  play.  I'.ach  worldly  scene  is 
closed  with  his  triumphant  gesture  and  the  theme 
of  TX^ath.  It  would  he  interesting  to  know  how 
much  of  the  superh  acting  and  suhtleness  of  the 
I'i])er  is  due  to  his  o\vn  creative  ])<)wer  and  how 
much  to  the  art  of  Max  Rcinhrirdt.  the  master  mind 
of  "The  Miracle." 

The  music  of  "The  Miracle"  is  outstanding  in 
(piality  and  of  the  utmost  im])ortance.  In  all  clra- 
matic  ])roductions  in  great  auditoriums  where  the 
s|)oken  word  cannot  he  heard,  music,  the  universal 
language  of  the  emotions,  must  he  extensively  used, 
for  the  imagination  must  he  stimulated  hy  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  eye.  In  "The  Miracle"  the  wedding 
of  music  with  action  and  emotion  is  esi)ecially  im- 
portant, ])articularly  when  the  atmos])here  is  relig- 
ious, as  mu-sic  has  heen  the  hand-maiden  of  religion. 

Reinhardt's  Collaborators 

.\  master  ])iece  is  never  the  work  ol  one  indixid- 
ual  or  nation.  In  1911  Ma.x  Reinhardt,  the  P>elasco 
of  Euro])e.  felt  the  desire  to  create  a  jiantomime 
and  revive  a  type  of  drama  that  had  heen  almost 
forgotten  on  the  European  stage,  and  spoke  of  his 
desire  to  some  of  the  poets  and  playwrights  anu)ng 
his  circle  of  fcjilowers  in  Salzhurg.  One  of  these. 
Karl  VoUmoeller.  was  es])ecially  interested  and 
they  discussed  the  idea  at  length.  In  TA)ndon,  at 
ahout  the  same  time,  the  English,  who  lia\e  always 
had  a  fondness  for  ])antomime.  expressed  disgust 
for  the  condition  this  form  of  entertainment  had 
fallen  into  and  the  newspapers  j)ractically  ran  it 
out  of  the  larger  cities.  One  day  Lord  NorthclifTe 
and  Charles  Cochran  talked  over  London's  need 
ff)r  some  big  production  which  would  arouse  it 
culturally.  Sht)rtly  afterward,  Cochran  met  \'oll- 
moeller  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  Rein- 
hardt's vision  of  a  stupendous  ])antomime  was 
mentioned.  Reinhardt  was  sent  for;  Engelbert 
Hum])erdinck,  the  composer  of  "Hansel  and 
(jretel,"  rcceixed  the  next  invitation,  and  "The 
Miracle"  was  horn. 

In  "The  Miracle"  Reinhardt  and  his  assistants 
revolutionized  the  ])antomime,  which  before  con- 
sisted  mostly  of  dancing  and  singing  by  second 
rate  artists  to  second  rate  music,  and  revived  and 
embellished  the  old  Miracle  l)Iay,  which  along  with 
the  Mystery  and  Morality  plays  was  designed  and 
enacted  by  the  clergy  for  the  education  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  i)eople.  These  were  cjriginally  given  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries  hut  as  their  popularity 
overflowed  the  spaciousness  of  these  edifices,  stages 
were  erected  in  the  streets,  where  the  secular  ele- 
ment gradually  crept  in  and  caused  the  Church  to 
withdraw  its  sujjixirt. 

In  the  old  Miracle  plays,  the  material  was  taken 
from  legendary  lore  of  the  saints  and  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  to  emphasize  heroic  and  magical 


incidents.  This  movement  gradually  i)assed  over 
into  mythological  and  historical  dramas. 

Oft-Used  Legend 

In  Reinhardt's  i>lay.  the  story  is  similarly  based 
upon  an  old  legend  of  the  \'irgin  who  saved  a  nun 
from  disgrace  by  assuming  the  nun's  humble  duties 
for  seven  years,  until  the  erring  sister  came  hack 
penitently  to  the  convent.  This  legend  had.  i)re- 
\  it)Usly  to  Reinhardt's  ])roduction.  l)een  a  prolific 
source  of  literary  com])ositions.  the  most  famous 
being  Keller's  "The  Virgin  and  the  Nun."  Maeter- 
linck's "Sister  Heatrice."  and  John  Davidson's 
"P)allad  to  a  Nun." 

As  a  ])roducer,  .Max  Reinhardt  had  alriady  made 
his  rejjutation  in  Europe,  where  he  is  as  well  loved 
as  a  man,  as  he  is  a]5])reciated  as  an  artist. 

.\  shy,  low-\()iced,  quiet  man.  he  owes  his  success 
to  his  honesty,  loyalty  and  the  ])ower  of  knowing 
exactly  what  he  wants  and  how  to  convey  his 
thoughts  to  others.  He  picks  his  act«)rs  individ- 
ually for  his  characters,  talks  with  each  for  a  short 
time  and  afterwards  at  rehearsals  sits  in  almost 
l)erfect  silence,  never  using  an  unnecessary  word 
or  gesture. 

No  one  has  done  as  much  as  Reinhardt  in  mod- 
ernizing acting  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  ])eoi)le. 
To  him  the  theater  is  a  mirror  of  human  life  not 
to  he  crip])led  by  anti(|uated  formulae.  He  says: 
"The  true  mission  of  the  theater  is  to  lift  the  word 
out  of  the  sejjulchre  of  the  book,  t;)  breathe  life 
into  it.  to  fill  it  with  blood,  with  the  blood  of  today, 
and  thus  bring  it  into  Ii\ing  contact  with  ourselves 
so  that  we  may  recei\e  it  and  let  it  bear  fruit  in 
us" — ".\11  roads  which  do  not  lead  into  life  lead  us 
astray  " — "Life  is  the  incomparable  and  most  val- 
uable possession  of  the  theater" — "( )ur  standard 
must  not  be  to  act  a  play  as  it  was  acted  in  the  days 
of  its  author,  but  to  make  a  play  live  in  our  time" 


I  lie  peculiar  upper  curve  formed  in  Max  Rein- 
hardt's signature,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
" M  "  and  at  the  top  of  the  " R  "  but  in  the  curious 
shape  of  the  small  "d.  "  is  invariably  found  in  the 
handwriting  of  people  who  love  the  spectacular. 
It  has  been  called  "the  proscenium  arch,"  being 
reminiscent  of  that  theatrical  form;  practically  all 
actors  and  stage  directors  have  it.  But  Max  Rein- 
hardt is  singularly  untemperamental — unexcitable 
might  be  a  better  ivord — for  one  in  his  profession. 

nd  ichy  should  one  be  temperamental  after  one 
has  achieved  success^  There  is  a  distinct  indica- 
tion of  executiveness .  a  rapid  and  heavy  movement 
from  left  to  right,  in  his  signature,  ivhich  indicates 
activity  of  a  practical  nature.  Yet  the  break  in  the 
middle  of  the  surname  (after  "Rein")  can  only  be 
considered  a  proof  of  intuition,  "the  thinker's 
pause."  There  is  also  much  beauty  in  the  form  of 
the  famous  producer's  letters,  and  a  very  poiver- 
ful  musical  rhythm  in  the  placing  of  each  letter  on 
the  base  line  at  almost  exactly  equal  intervals  and 
alivays  in  curved  form — P.D.fi. 
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— "All  depends  on  realizing  the  s])ecific  atmosplicrc 
of  a  play  and  on  making  the  play  live." 

Surrounded  With  Artists 

Tn  Salzbnrg  where  Keinhardt  lives  at  the  Castle 
L,eo]K)lflskron,  he  is  constantly  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  creati\'e  artists  from  \arions  ])arts  of  the 
world  whom  he  ])icks  and  attaches  to  himself  and 
his  productions.  Karl  Vollmoeller  is  one  of  this 
interesting  group.  Aside  from  being  a  successful 
playwright  of  very  gtjod  things  and  a  noted  trans- 
lator of  Greek  tragedies,  Vollmoeller  is  an  extra- 
ordinary linguist,  a  famous  auto  racer  and  was  one 
of  the  first  German  aviators.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  a  large  factory  (of  men's  underwear),  which 
enables  him  to  indulge  in  the  arts  and  maintain 
two  homes,  one  in  Berlin  and  the  other  in  X'enice 
where  he  owns  the  old  Wagner  place. 

With  Reinhardt  the  i)roducer  and  Vollmoeller  the 
author  was  associated  Engelbert  Hum])erdinck,  the 
first  really  great  composer  called  u])on  to  furnish 
music  for  a  pantomime.  Like  most  com])osers, 
Humperdinck  went  back  to  folklore  for  his  ma- 
terial. As  "The  Miracle"  was  a  medieval  legend 
concerned  with  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
he  went  to  the  old  hymns  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
ecclesiastical  modes  of  the  ancient  church  services 
for  inspiration.  For  religious  atmosphere  he  used 
the  organ,  a  large  mixed  choir  and  sok)  voices  ;  and 
for  the  worldly  element  a  s}'mphony  orchestra. 

Church  Music 

The  ])erformance  opens  with  an  organ  prelude 
and  the  faint  chant  of  Gregorian  psalms  from  dis- 
tant cloisters.  The  mttsic  which  follows  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  I^itany  of  the  Saints,  then  from  a 
well  known  hymn  to  ]\Iary,  used  as  a  great  choral 
number.  After  the  prayer  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
first  miracle  (which  is  the  instantaneous  cure  of  a 
paralytic)  the  organ  ])lays  a  stirring  recessional, 
Ijased  u])on  anijther  Virgin  hymn.  The  worldly 
element  introduced  by  soft  n  ites  on  the  French 
horn,  enters  after  the  young  novice  has  been  left 
to  close  the  edifice  for  the  night.  From  the  outside 
are  heard  children  singing  a  gay  song  of  May  time, 
taken  up  by  the  orchestra. 

The  mnsic  which  accom])anies  the  temptation  of 
the  novice  and  her  dej^arture,  followed  by  t  h  e 
Statue  of  the  Virgin  coming  to  life,  is  very  dramatic, 
and  the  climax  and  the  finale  of  this  first  act  show 
Hum])erdinck  at  his  best.  Other  high  points  in 
Humperdinck's  "Miracle"  music  are,  the  "Death 
March",  made  up  of  a  theme  of  four  bars  (each  re])- 
etition  of  the  death  theme  is  i)resented  with  diiTer- 
ent  orchestration  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  coun- 
terpoint) :  the  quiet,  plain  and  deeply  religious  mu- 
sic which  accompanies  the  Madonna  when  alone  in 
the  church  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  Nnn,  and 
the  finale  in  the  last  act  based  on  the  (>regorian 
"Salve  Regina"  (Hail  Queen)  which  is  given  by 
organ,  orchestra,  solo  \-oices  and  chorus. 

Modernized  Recently 

In  1923  when  Morris  Gest  invited  Max  Rein- 
hardt to  come  to  New  York  and  ])roduce  "The 
Miracle"  it  was  decided  that  some  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  music,  as  the  great  World  War 
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had  rcN'olntionized  ih'.n  s.  The  :  ccond  act  smacked 
too  nuich  of  Wagner  and  Schunuir.n.  1  Iumi)erdinck 
b.ad  pas-e.i  away;  so  his  pu])  1,  Friedrich  Schiriuer, 
was  sent  for  and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Einar 
Nilson,  modernized  the  nuisic  of  the  second  act. 
Like  his  teacher,  Schirmer  based  his  work  u|)on 
traditi(mal  melodies.  ( )ne  of  the  most  clever  con- 
tributions is  the  use  of  the  "I'ater  cle  Coelis"  as 
a  leit  mot'f  for  the  wild  Hungarian  Czardas  which 
su.ggest  the  conflict  between  the  Church  (sacred) 
:'.nd  the  world  (secular).    Schirnu-r  and  Reinhardt 


Thf  Emperor  before  the  revolutionary  trilniiial 


also  enlarged  the  sjjectacular  part  of  the  first  scene 
in  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  last  act  Einar  Nilson 
interpolated  a  "Gloria"  for  nine  voices. 

Another  outstanding  figure  engaged  for  the  Xew 
^'ork  performance  was  the  American  artist  Nor- 
man-Hel  Geddes,  to  .whom  ware  entrusted  the 
scenic  effects  and  costume  designs.  Of  him  Rein- 
hardt wrote:  "Norman-lk'l  Geddes  has  those  (|uali- 
ties  which  1  most  cherish  in  Anu'ricans  :  the  inborn 
])ower,  the  natural  jjride,  the  childlike  delight — 
lie  is  at  once  a  visionary  and  an  organizer.  He 
knows  that  three  things  are  necessary  to  the  living 
theater:  actors,  collaborators,  onlookers.  \Vitli 
Noluntary  humility  he  bows  before  this  trinity. 
Without  losing  himself,  he  has  the  nu)st  ])erfect 
understanding,  the  most  ardent  devotion,  the  nu)st 
sensitive  adaptability  for  the  work  of  others.  He 
lo\es  his  neighbor  in  art  as  himself." 

Geddes,  Schirmer,  Xilson,  Gest  and  a  dozen 
others  concerned  in  the  American  production  visited 
Reinhardt  at  Schloss  Leopoldskron  for  final  con- 
ferences and  at  the  end  of  nine  months  of  incessant 
labor  presented  at  the  Century  theater  in  New  ^'ork 
on  January  13th,  1*'24,  a  ])erf()rmance  which  cost 
$6(X)000,  lu-ought  in  nearly  $2,000,000  and  i)aid  the 
government  al)out  $200,000  in  taxes.  ( )n  the  last 
night,  after  29S  jierformances,  the  police  reserves 
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THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  "THE 
MIRACLE" 
The  Virgin  rc])resents  Divine  Love. 
Tlie  Nun  represents  Humanity. 
'IMu-  Piper  is  the  Denial  of  Good. 
'Vhv    Cathedral   represents    the    patli  ot 
truth. 

Tlic  Knight,  the  Count,  the  Prince,  the 
Emperor  represent  material  success. 

Revolution  is  the  clima.x  of  material 
glory. 

The  Play  as  a  whole  re])resents  Humanity 
in  its  struggle  to  uverconie  material  desires. 


had  to  l)f  called  out  to  take  care  of  the  thousands 
who  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  scats. 

At  the  time  there  was  no  thought  of  carrying  this 
gigantic  production  to  other  ])arts  of  America  for 
such  a  step  is  fraught  with  prodigious  expense  and 
almost  superhuman  difficulties.  Rut  other  cities 
clamored,  guaranteed  cx])enses  and  finally  per- 
suaded Morris  Gest,  who  dearly  loves  to  do  the 
seemingly  impossible,  to  present  "The  Miracle"  in 
Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
Kansas  City,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  on 
January  31st  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  connected  with  moving 
and  installing  the  sets  in  the  auditoriums  of  the 
dififerent  cities.  "The  Miracle"  requires  Gothic 
architecture  with  straight  lines,  whife  the  theaters 
and  available  auditoriums  in  America  are  mostly 
roimd.  P>efore  Geddes  could  ada])t  his  plans  to  the 
Century  theater  he  made  1500  blue  prints,  but  W. 
H.  Oviatt,  the  general  manager  for  Gest  and  Com- 
stock,  makes  the  same  sets  fit  wherever  they  are 
taken. 

In  San  Francisco  there  was  no  stage  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium  ;  S'O  one  had  to  be  built.  The  ceiling  was 
56  feet  higher  than  any  used  before  and  the  set  had 
to  be  made  that  much  higher  and  considerably 
wider.  In  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  ])ipe  organs 
had  to  be  installed.  Pillars  and  windows  weighing 
tons,  bells  of  5000  pounds  and  various  large,  costly 
proi)erties  add  so  much  to  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation that  $50,000  is  allotted  for  the  exi)ense 
of  each  move. 

The  lighting  effects  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  they  have  been  most  carefully  thought  out. 
The  master  electrician  who  operates  this  most 
necessary  function  sits  in  the  theater  where  he  can 
see  every  angle  and  telephones  instructions  to  an 
assistant  behind  the  stage.  This  assistant  has  been 
with  the  company  three  years  but  has  been  too 
busy  e\  cr  to  see  a  performance.  His  duty  is  to 
obey  orders — a  very  difficult  task  for  the  majority 
of  people. 

There  is  no  curtain  ;  all  changes  are  made  in  the 
dark  ;  30  seconds  only  are  required  to  get  300  actors 
on  or  off  the  stage,  and  there  is  no  noise  or  con- 
fusion. 

Reinhardt  says  that  "  I  he  ^liracle  '  as  given  in 
America  far  outshadows  the  production  as  pre- 


sented in  Europe,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
unstinted  financial  support  given  by  Otto  Kahn, 
guarantor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  Morris 
Gest.  California  is  especially  fortunate  in  having 
Reinhardt,  Gest.  VoUmoeller  and  all  the  creators 
and  producers  visit  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
at  the  time  of  "The  Miracle"  presentation.  All  the 
original  New  York  cast,  excepting  two.  will  take 
|)art  in  the  performances,  for  as  Gest  expressed  it: 
"They  all  wanted  to  see  California  and  especially 
the  Hollywood  Bowl."  The  company  consists  of 
about  225  people.  To  this  many  are  added  from 
each  city  as  600  performers  are  necessary. 

The  tremendous  eflFort  and  expense  connected 
with  this  mammoth  production  appears  wholly  jus- 
tified by  the  great  masses  who  attend  each  per- 
formance and  it  would  seem  to  prove  that  men  and 
women  are  hungry  for  beauty  and  that  when  art 
is  truly  great,  people  recognize  it  —  provided  it 
comes  to  them  suitably  advertised.  At  present 
$50,000  is  spent  on  promotion  before  "The  Miracle" 
opens  in  any  city.  Were  it  not  for  modern  pub- 
licity methods,  such  a  production  would  be  all  but 
impossible. 


"THE  MIRACLE"  IN  A  NUTSHELL 
What  is  it? 

.An  allegorical  moral  plav  without  dia- 
logue, in  which  atmospheric  effects  (set- 
tings, light,  music,  chorus)  are  employed 
instead  of  spoken  words  to  convey  the  full 
import  of  the  action. 

Is  it  an  opera? 

No.  There  are  no  sung  or  spoken  indi\  id- 
ual  parts. 

What  period  does  it  represent? 

The  action  takes  ])laco  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  is  based  on  the  forms  and  con- 
cei)ts  of  that  period,  sufficiently  modernized 
to  be  readily  understood. 

What  is  the  music  like? 

'I'he  music  is  a  combination  of  pipe  or- 
gan, symphony  orchestra  and  chorus. 

In  what  language  are  the  choruses? 

Tlie  singing  is  in  Church  Latin. 

What  are  the  settings? 

The  only  complete  setting  represents  the 
interior  of  a  cathedral,  so  built  that  the 
audience  is  made  to  feel  part  of  the  congre- 
gation. No  curtain  is  used,  a  smoke  screen 
taking  the  place  of  the  curtain. 

How  long  does  it  take? 

The  entire  i^roduction  takes  about  three 
hours,  including  three  intermissions  of  five 
minutes  each. 

When  and  where  was  it  first  presented? 

At  the  Olympia,  London,  in  1911. 

Where  has  it  been  shown  in  this  country? 

it  has  been  shown  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Where  can  it  be  seen? 

"The  Miracle"  will  be  at  the  Shrine  Audi- 
torium, Los  Angeles,  beginning  January  31. 
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The  stage  ready  for  the  production  of  "The  Miracle" 


The  J^egend  behind  the  "Play 

Original  Story  of  "The  Miracle"  as  Told  by  the  Author  {Slightly  Abridged) 


NUNNERY  of  the  Grey  Order  was  so  rich 
and  great  that  nowdiere  along'  the  Rhine 
could  its  like  be  found.  The  ancient, 
sombre  convent-church  also  held  more 
sacred  treasures  and  relics  than  the  tonsfue  could 
describe  or  the  pen  commit  to  paper.  The  most 
inefifable  and  sacred  of  all  these  treasures,  however, 
was  the  ancient,  life-sized,  wonder-working  image 
of  the  Virgin  upon  the  altar  in  the  middle  of  the 
minster,  which  once  u])on  a  time  had  been  carried 
away  from  the  town  of  Ccmstantinople  by  pilgrims 
from  the  Rhine,  and  for  whose  sake  believers 
flocked  from  far  and  near,  in  order  to  receive  an- 
swers to  their  ])etitions,  and  healing  for  their  in- 
firmities. Never,  however,  did  the  Divine  power 
of  this  image  prove  itself  more  wonderful  than  at 
the  time  of  the  great  festivals  in  the  Mary-month 
of  May. 

Megildis  was  the  name  of  a  youthful  and  lovely 
nun  in  this  convent,  who  from  her  very  infancy  had 
been  filled  with  rare  love  and  veneration  for  the 
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I3ivine  Virgin,  and  who,  because  of  her  piety,  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  a  sacristan  to  the 
convent-church.  In  particular,  the  inestimable 
miraculous  image  was  confided  to  her  care. 

(Jne  day  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  and  the  ])o\ver 
of  evil  became  manifest  even  in  her.  For  one  eve- 
ning of  a  high  festival  day  in  May,  when  she  had 
remained  behind  alone  in  the  church  to  extinguish 
the  candles,  to  renew  the  holy  water,  to  ]K)ur  fresh 
oil  into  the  lam])s,  to  toll  the  Vesper  bflls,  to  attend 
to  the  holy  altars,  and  to  bolt  tli'-  great  portal,  it 
befell  that  an  unknown  strange  i'iper  outside  blew 
so  luring  a  melody  that,  from  that  hour  forth,  a 
hitherto-unknown  longing  awoke  in  the  young  nun, 
and  she  could  hardly  control  herself  sufficientlv  to 
close  the  church  door. 

This  Piper,  as  if  speedily  to  give  a  decided  form 
to  these  desires,  brought  along  a  handsome  young 
Knight,  who  thought  the  youthful  sister  sacristan 
no  less  lovely  and  desirable  than  she  considered 
him,  and  the  end  was  that  Megildis  resolved  in  her 
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licart  to  flee  with  tlie  Kiiitrht  on  that  self-same  eve- 
iiing'.  '  So,  while  all  the  sisters  slept,  she  came  to 
the  miraculous  imag-e.  and  si)ake :  "Long^  and  con- 
stantly, sweet  Queen,  iiave  1  served  Tiiee.  Now 
I  render  to  Thee  Thy  keys  and  this  veil.  Vnv  1 
can  no  longer  resist  my  desires."  Herewith  she 
])laced  the  keys,  veil,  and  vestments  at  the  feet  of 
the  image  and  set  forth  to  unbar  the  ])ortal,  behind 
which  the  Knight  was  awaiting  her.  There,  oh 
wonder!  the  door,  at  other  times  easy  to  oi)en,  with- 
stood all  her  endeavors,  and  she  s])eedily  became 
aware  that  this  was  the  working  of  the  heavenly 
Queen. 

She  therefore  again  advanced  tn  tiie  miraculous 
image  and  im])lored  her  to  grant  lur  the  way  to 
freedom.  The  miraculous  image  remainetl  immov- 
able antl  the  portal  fast.  Then,  overwhelmed  by 
sinful  desi)air,  and  in  the  moment  when  the  Knight 
outside  rai)])ed  inii)atiently  at  the  door,  she  threat- 
ened, in  utter  abandonment,  to  wrest  the  Infant 
Savior  from  the  Virgin's  arms  if  her  desire  were 
not  fulhlled.  Scarcely  had  she  touched  the  Divine 
Infant  when  It  vanished  in  a  Hood  oi  light  before 
her  eyes,  the  door  opened  by  itself  with  a  hollow 
crash,  and  the  lovely  nun,  .Megildis,  dazzled  and 
stunned,  fled  thus  witli  the  unknown  Knight  out 
into  the  darkness  of  the  world  and  sin. 

The  Virgin  Assumes  the  Nun's  Duties 

P)Ut  thereupon  the  unspeakable  kindness  and  in- 
dulgence of  our  sweet  Lady  was  again  shown.  In- 
stead of  being  angr}'  with  tlie  sinner.  She  iiad  in 
mind  only  to  save  the  honor  of  the  erring  daughter 
and  of  the  entire  convent,  so  dear  to  Her.  She 
herself,  the  Divine  Queen,  with  a  deep  sigh,  de- 
scended from  Her  altar,  arrayed  Herself  m  the  vest- 
ments and  veil  of  the  unfaithful  sacristan  and  now 
iiuml)ly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  ])erformed  for 
many  years  the  duties  of  the  fugiti\i\  so  that  even 
among  the  sisters  of  the  convent  no  one  had  an 
idea  of  the  true  state  of  things,  and  the  praise  of 
the  i)ious  and  faithful  sacristan  Sister  Megildis  was 
on  all  lips. 

Rut  great  sadness  i)revailed  among  tiie  pious 
.sisters  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  cm 
account  of  the  disapijearance  of  the  precious  image. 

The  fugitive  nun  lived  full  seven  years  outside  in 
the  great  luiknown  world,  not  one  of  whose  l)itter- 
nesses  was  s])ared  her  to  drink  to  the  very  dregs. 
Vea,  what  she  herself  related  to  her  confessors  in 
later  years  about  her  life  without,  a])peared  of  so 
marvelous  and  incredible  a  nature. that  many  were 
of  opinion  that  there  was  rather  cpiestion  of  a  sin- 
ful, jjagan  dream  with  which  the  Evil  One  tem])ted 
her  immortal  soul,  than  of  true  experiences  of  her 
mortal  body.  And  one  could  be  tempted  to  believe 
this  version  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary of  pious  and  truthful  men.  Among  them  was 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who  was  deacon  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cleves,  and  himself  received  the  confes- 
sion of  Sister  Megildis. 

The  Evil  Piper 

Each  one  of  these  se\en  worldy  years  (so  was 
Megildis  wont  to  relate)  seemed  to  her  like  one  of 
the  seven  stations  of  the  Cross  upon  a  rugged  way. 
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which  first  led  up  to  the  stee])  mount  of  Calvary, 
and  again  down  a  still  steeper  declivity,  liut  her 
most  acute  agon  v  lay  in  this :  that  u])on  the  entire 
length  of  this  terrible  road  of  suffering  all  that  she 
experienced  immediately  fell  away  from  her,  and 
fnialiy  nothing  remained  with  her,  neither  ha])piness 
nor  misery,  neither  good  nor  evil,  except  the  luring 
l)ipe  and  the  repulsive  deformity  of  the  strange 
Pi|)er,  who  appeared  to  her  now  as  a  faithful,  obedi- 
ent dog,  now  as  a  ferocious,  pursuing  demon,  in- 
deed, as  the  demon  of  life  itself. 

.•\nd,  in  fact,  her  first  lover,  the  Knight,  with 
whom  she  fled,  was  killed  after  a  short  time,  and 
she  herself  became  the  J)rey  of  a  wild  Count  who. 
in  his  drunkenness,  gambled  her  away  to  the  young 
son  of  the  E-mjjeror  with  his  dogs,  horses,  and 
castle,  and,  in  desjiair  at  his  ruin,  finally  took  his 
own  life.  P>ut  shortly  thereafter  she  was  torn  from 
tlie  Emi)eror's  son,  this  time  by  his  own  father, 
the  old  Emperor  who,  in  the  struggle  for  her  ])oses- 
sion.  became  the  murderer  of  his  son,  and  going 
insane  lifted  her  to  the  ])osition  of  l"jn])ress  against 
the  will  u{  his  people  and  his  court. 

To  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  and  yet  stifling 
l)innacle  of  her  destiny  on  which  life  itself  seems  to 
die  and  become  numb,  was  for  lier  the  summit  of 
Calvary  which  she  said  she  reached  without  having 
ex])erienced  during  the  whole  of  her  wanderings, 
anything  but  perplexity,  ])ain  and  degradation.  Eor 
henceforth  she  slipjied  ever  downward  from  the 
steej^est  heights  to  the  j)rofoun(lest  depths,  and 
became  for  the  old  King,  whom  she  had  already 
caused  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  son,  a  further 
instrument  of  Fate.  For  the  people,  furious  at  the 
doom  Iirought  upon  them  l)y  her,  dethroned  the  old 
I'.miHM-or  and  accused  her  of  witchcraft.  She  was 
given  up  to  be  judged  by  tiie  holy  incjuisition  and 
just  escaped  death  by  execution,  only  to  be  still 
further  shamed  and  degraded. 

.\n(l  in  this  night  the  terrifying  Pi])er  came  to 
lur  for  the  last  time.  Rigid  and  with  hollow  eyes — 
she  said  later — he  blew  ujxm  his  shrill  flute. 
Passing  l)y  her,  behind  him,  in  a  long  procession 
she  saw  all  tiiose  whom  love  of  her  had  brought  to 
doom — the  Knight,  the  Count,  the  Prince,  and  the 
old  Emperor,  and  farther  on  ail  the  unnamed  and 
nameless  ones  who  had  come  into  her  life. 

Finally  the  I'iper  tried  to  make  her  follow  with 
him  in  the  ])rocession  of  the  dead.  Hut  suddenly- 
nearing  song  and  the  heavy  i)ealing  of  Christmas 
bells  drove  him  away.  She  herself,  as  if  led  and 
sup|)orted  b}-  a  divine  hand  and  as  if  floating  on 
clouds,  felt  herself  carried  through  the  self  opening 
door  of  the  Christmas  bedecked  church  and  there 
sank  down  with  her  child  in  front  of  the  statue  of 
the  Madonna. 

Now  we  return  to  the  blessed  Madonna  who. 
after  seven  years  of  earthly  duties,  this  Ciiristmas 
remained  alone  in  the  dark,  after  midnight  mass,  in 
Her  beloved  church.  She  listened  to  distant  voices, 
smiled  with  hapi)y  forebodings  and  for  the  last  time 
meekly  carried  out  Her  worldly  services.  She  went 
gently  from  lamj)  to  lamp  with  Her  oil  jug,  extin- 
guished burnt  candles,  greeted  once  again  each 
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precious  niche,  each  hoh'  liglit.  while  the  sachiess 
of  this  great,  dark,  Christmas  bedecked  cathedral 
overwhelmed  Her.  She  walked  transfigured  in 
front  of  the  altar  and  slowly  lay  aside  Her  human 
garments. 

Once  more  carried  away  hy  a  last  realization  of 
all  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  like  an  endless  cross 
overshadowing  the  universe.  She  ])Ut  on  Her 
mantle,  sufifering  ])atiently  as  if  it  were  the  bloody 
cloak  of  the  great  Passion  ;  She  placed  the  heavy 
crown  on  Her  head,  turning  pale  as  if  it  were  Her 
Son's  crown  of  thorns;  She  turned  her  last  human 
thought  to  the  returning  wanderer;  ojjened  with 

T'he  (ty^fTiracle  Sce?je  hy  Scene 

Scene  1 — The  Cathedral 

Megildis,  the  Nun,  bewitched  by  the  Piper,  places 
her  vestments  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin  and  leaves 
with  the  Knight.  The  Virgin  descends  from  her 
pedestal  and  assumes  the  Nun's  vestments  and  her 
duties.  At  the  morning  service  the  other  nuns  miss 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

Scene  2 — The  Knight 

The  Nun  is  taken  from  the  Knight  by  the  Robber- 
Count. 

Scene  3 — The  Count 

After  a  drunken  orgy  at  the  Cf)unt's  castle,  the 
Nun  is  dragged  away  b}-  the  Prince  after  he  has 
won  her  in  a  wager. 

Scene  4 — The  Prince 
After  a  mock  bridal  procession,  Alegildis  is  to 
become  the  Prince's  wife.    The  Emperor  enters, 
upbraids  his  son  and  in  a  fight  that  ensues  in  the 
darkness  the  Emperor  kills  his  own  son. 

Scene  5. — The  Emperor 

IMegildis  the  former  Nun  is  crowned  Empress 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  mob  breaks 
upon  the  scene  and  drags  the  mad  Emperor  and 
his  consort  to  the  street. 

Scene  6— The  Tribunal 

The  judges  refuse  to  sentence  the  beautiful  Me- 
gildis,  l)ut  the  mob  demands  her  execution.  As  she 
is  about  to  be  beheaded,  the  wwh  changes  its  mind 
and  Megildis  is  carried  away  in  the  tumult. 

Scene  7 — The  Dance  of  Death 

IVIegildis,  carrying  her  child  in  her  arms,  drags 
herself  after  the  Piper  and  sees  the  ])rocessi()n  of 
her  victims.  She  wishes  to  join  them  in  death  but 
is  prevented  from  doing  so.  As  she  stammers  a 
childish  prayer,  she  hears  the  sound  of  bells  and 
drags  herself  toward  them. 

Scene  8 — The  Cathedral 

Carrying  her  child,  Megildis  returns  to  the  cathe- 
dral where  for  seven  years  the  Virgin  has  been 
carrying  on  her  duties.  The  Virgin,  seeing  her, 
l)uts  on  her  own  vestments  and  becomes  the  Ma- 
donna again.  The  Nun  resumes  her  clothes  and 
her  d'uties  after  her  dead  child  sinks  from  her  arms. 
The  next  day  the  nuns  rejoice  that  the  Madonna 
statue  has  returned. 


a  last  n(j(l  the  obedient  door  and  became  rigid,  the 
holy  Image. 

*    *  * 

So  it  happened  that  the  erring  Sister  Megildis, 
when  she  awakened  as  if  from  a  deep  swoon,  in  the 
dark  church  on  that  Christmas,  saw  everything 
about  her  unchanged  as  she  had  left  it.  Slowly  and 
unconsciously  she  donned  her  old  garment  which 


Lad^'  Duma  Manners  as  the  Statue  of  the  Madonna 


lay  on  the  same  spot  and  took  her  veil  and  keys. 
Now  she  noticed  the  empty  outstretched  hands  of 
the  Madonna.  She  remembered  the  wanton  offense 
toward  the  Child  Jesus.  Driven  l^y  horrible  fore- 
bodings, she  threw  herself  upon  her  newborn  child, 
which  she  had  left  lying  on  the  floor,  pressed  it  to 
her  l^reast,  realized  that  it  was  dead  and  broke 
down  again,  overcome  before  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Mother. 

And  now  {(Ht,  sui)renie  wonder  of  lo\e!)  the 
miraculous  image  came  to  life  once  more,  and  in  a 
Hash  of  heavenly  light  the  sublime,  gracious  image 
stood  once  more  as  before,  gently  smiling  with  th(> 
statue  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  Her  arms. 

*        :|!  * 

So  it  hapi)ened  that  the  erring  Sister  .Megildis 
was  found  hy  the  other  nuns,  on  the  morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity  asleep  in  utmost  exhaustion  be- 
fore the  altar,  w  ithout  feeling  any  marked  sur])rise. 
I)Ut  great  was  their  astonishment  and  joy  at  the 
unexpected  return  of  the  lost  image,  and  they  were 
long  in  l)elie\ing  the  accounts  of  the  awakening 
sacristan. 

Creater  than  their  astonishment  and  bewilder- 
ment was  their  ha])i)iness  at  the  deliverance  of  this 
erring  soul.  They  rejoiced  ])r()udly  at  this  bound- 
less grace  of  the  Holy  Madonna  that  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  their  cloister. 


-[Ill- 
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Home  Entrances 


By  Margaret  Craig,  Piciorial  Photoympher 


\ 


is  a  pleasure  to 
E^^^  l)eholcl  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  who 
have  made  the  en- 
trances of  their  homes  not 
only  symbols  of  hospitality 
but  outstandins;'  features  of 
architectural  charm.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  successful 
effects  have  been  ])roduced 
by  those  who  wished  to 
make  beautiful  the  most 
im])ortant  exterior  element 
of  their  homes. 

There  are  many  houses 
possessing  attractive  en- 
trances, but  there  are  com- 
paratively few  of  these 
that  are  thoroufjhly  imbued 
with  the  pleasing  quality  of 
real  art  feclino-.  In  order 
U)  have  a  marked  pictorial 
character  they  must  have 
the  well  related  elements 
of  dark  and  lis^ht.  pleasing 
and  well  balanced  color 
e.xpression.  —  all  of  wliich 
appear  in  any  fine  paintins;. 

Si)anish  architecture  pro- 
vides a  vast  opportunity 
for  the  imagination  of  the 
builder  in  the  construction 
of  doorways.  The  expanse 

of  the  plain  wall  space  near  the  doorway  forms  a 
dignified  background  for  the  accessory  ornamenta- 
tion, such  as  lanterns,  painted  design,  massed 
shrubs  and  tree  branches. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  dis])lay  the 
imi)ortance  of  the  appropriate  treatment  of  two 
doorways  that  have  the  attractions  of  color  and 
ornamentation  as  well  as  fine  pro])ortion  and  endur- 
ing usefulness. 

Mr.  John  Byers  has  introduced  into  the  doorway 
of  his  own  residence  at  Santa  Monica  the  feeling 
of  the  painter  artist.  He  has  bestowed  ui)on  his 
home  portal  the  lovely  sentiment  that  mi'^ht  have 
been  found  in  some  ancient  town  of  vSpain.  'IMiis  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  workman- 
ship is  that  of  hand  craftsmen.  The  cold  chiseling 
of  the  modern  machine  is  not  in  evidence, — the 
machine  that  inevitably  freezes  art  feeling. 

The  embrasure  of  this  doorway  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  wall  surface  as  it  is  covered 
with  the  same  wall  i)laster.  In  this  way  an  ojipor- 
tunity  has  been  afiforded  for  its  decoration,  which 

-[12] 


Entrance  dour,  home  of  John  Byers 
Santa  Monica,  California 


is  (|uite  original.  The  red- 
dish toned  design  mounts 
to  the  more  important  de- 
sign of  the  lintel  where  it 
ends  in  the  figures  of  two 
griffens  facing  each  other 
in  combat.  The  reddish 
tone  is  repeated  in  the  roof 
tiles  and  in  the  terraced 
walk  in  front  of  the  door- 
way. 

The  heavy  door  itself  is 
also   handwrought   and  is 
carved  with  a  repetition  of 
many  squares.    Hung  upon 
the  door  is  a  charming  old 
Florentine  knocker,  con- 
sisting of  two  cupids  hold- 
ing a  basket  of  flowers,  sus- 
])ended  from  the  mouth  of 
a  satyr.     .At  the  right  of 
this  is  the  little  enclosed 
court   that   forms   a  little 
out-of-door  recei)tion  room. 
'I'he  walls  of  the  court  are 
just  high  enough  to  form  a 
protection  from  the  view  of 
the  passer  by  and  at  the 
same  time  to  form  a  se- 
cluded retreat.     It  is  fur- 
nished with  a  colorful  foun- 
tain, pots  of  plants,  carved 
l)enches  and  a  wall  fountain. 
The  entrance  of  the  l>ates-Martindale  residence 
in   Pasadena  is  also  made  more  attractive  l)y  the 
])roximity  of  the  little  court  garden  at  the  north. 
The  severity  of  the  formal   entrance  is  entirely 
assuaged  by  the  presence  of  the  engaging  little 
walled  court  that  can  be  seen  through  the  gateway. 

Mr.  v'^tuart  Chisholm,  the  landsca])e  architect,  has 
placed  the  acacia  tree,  with  its  flowering  veil  of 
branches,  just  within  the  courtyard  gate,  so  as  to 
enhance  the  distant  view  and  to  form  a  very  neces- 
sary group  of  branches  that  break  tiie  monotony  of 
the  lines  of  the  walls. 

It  is  very  evident  that  tlie  value  of  the  planting 
of  the  grounds  is  nowhere  shown  as  being  of  more 
iin])ortance  than  that  about  doorways.  A  flowered 
])athway,  parallel  lines  of  rose  trees  leading  to  an 
entrance,  are  not  lost  upon  the  invited  guest. 
Masses  of  shrubs,  outlined  against  the  walls,  imme- 
diately declare  their  necessity  as  decorative  units. 

Thus  entrances  of  unusually  fine  design  add  a 
very  important  influence  in  the  improvement  of  our 
cities  and  form  an  incentive  for  more  noble  work- 
in  our  commimitv. 
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As  Interviewed  hy 

r^r^^HEN  the  world,  three  hundred  years  hence, 
iii  VA  y/y  looks  for  the  portraits  of  the  makers  of 
fe\  m'll^^  modern  America,  where  will  it  find  them? 
^•^■"^^  It  may  find,  in  the  museums  and  galleries, 
paintings  of  long-faced,  thin-fingered  types  against 
velvet  backgrounds,  of  men  and  women  who  might 
have  been  courtiers  two  centuries  ago — for  that  is 
the  way  the  average  American  has  so  far  insisted 
on  having  his  portrait  painted.  But  there  will  be  no 
trace  of  the  real  builders  of  this  continent,  of  the 
men  who  thought  in  miles  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  thought  in  inches,  who  invented  and  pro- 
duced skyscrapers,  who  supj^lied  the  machinery  that 
was  to  free  mankind  from  degrading  and  heart- 
breaking toil." 

Thus  spoke  Leo  Katz,  Austrian  by  birth.  New 
Yorker  by  adoption,  realist  by  the  force  of  thirty- 
years'  study  of  the  world's  great  masters.  Leo 
Katz  was  on  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  where  some 
of  his  portraits,  collected  from  the  homes  of  wealthy 
Eastern  families,  had  l)een  brought  for  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Los  Angeles  Museum — and  one  could 
but  deplore  the  fact  that  our  museum  is  so  far  dis- 
tant from  the  daily  haunts  of  busy  people,  and  the 
exhibit  room  so  difficult  to  reach  after  one  gets 
there,  that  only  a  handful  of  people  at  a  time  dis- 
covered the  Katz  exhibit.  Had  any  of  his  paint- 
ings been  displayed  in  a  bank  window  downtown, 
what  a  mol)  the  police  would  have  had  to  keep  in 
order ! 

For  Leo  Katz  a])pears  to  ha\'e  made  a  real  dis- 
covery. "A  portrait,"  he  says,  "should  give  us  the 
entire  character  of  the  person,  not  a  passing  mood 
or  a  flattered,  idealized  likeness.  For  what  is  flat- 
tery but  a  recognition  of  failure?  To  assume  that 
any  particular  character,  as  shown  by  features  and 
expression,  is  a  fault  and  therefore  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  picturization  is  to  go  counter  to  all 
the  laws  of  Nature.  What  we  call  a  fault  in  an  in- 
dividual is  but  the  reverse  side  of  a  c|uality — a  qual- 
ity turned  inside  out  and  seen  from  the  observer's 
angle,  l)ut  not  at  all  from  the  person's  own  point  of 
view.  A  portrait  should  show  the  sitter  as  he  ha- 
bitually visions  himself,  taking  the  bad  with  the 
good  as  constituting  the  personality. 

"One  might  object,  for  instance,  to  the  business 
man's  scjuarc  jaw,  to  his  broad  nose,  to  his  heavy 
shoulders,  to  his  self-assurance  and  Babbitism. 
But  those  'faults'  are  in  reality  tlTc  qualities  of  ac- 
tivity, concentration,  perseverance,  self-respect,  al- 
truism. It  is  those  'faults'  that  have  made  all  the 
good  things  of  America  as  they  are,  just  as  the 
'faults'  of  eighteenth  century  courtiers  made  the 
courtly  life  and  the  polished  manners  of  the  period. 
Neither  the  courtier's  life  nor  the  business  man's 
life  is  capable  of  being  explained  as  entirely  good 
and  desirable;  it  merely  LS  as  it  is,  and  that  is  the 
great  discovery  of  science  through  evolution,  of  lit- 
erature through  the  new  sincerity  and  Freudian 
analysis,  as  it  should  be  and  will  be  the  discovery 
of  art  tcjmorrow,  through  the  ])roduction  of  por- 
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traits  that  are  aljsolutely  truthful  to  the  whole  per- 
sonality, taking  the  good  and  the  bad  as  one." 

It  was  only  after  a  study,  magnifying  glass  in 
hand,  of  the  smallest  details  of  each  and  every 
known  painting  by  Rembrandt,  Durer,  and  other 
masters  of  the  brush,  that  Leo  Katz  realized  the 
fallacy  inherent  in  the  flattered  portrait. 


A  mind  both  acstlic/ir  and  /uudyticdl  is  revealed 
by  Leo  Katz's  sif/nature.  The  lines  are  f/eonietrieal 
yet  with  beautiful  curves  at  the  ends.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  two  names  in  regard  to  each  other 
is  a  trifle  elaborate,  indicating  a  keen  desire  for 
original  effects.  The  neatness  of  the  whole,  the 
sinallness  of  the  lettering,  the  absence  of  heavy 
doivnstrokes ,  indicate  clear  thought  and  a  spiritual 
perscnality.  H  ere  it  not  for  his  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, Leo  Katz  would  have  been  a  scientist. — F.D.H. 


There  is  more  than  realism,  howe\er,  in  his  treat- 
ment. His  technicjue  is  his  very  own.  Many  have 
declared  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce,  in  water 
color  and  tem])era,  the  results  that   he  achieves. 
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Yet  here  they  are  for  everyone  to  see.  Oils  perish, 
he  says :  they  change  colors ;  but  water  colors  are 
immortal.  The  shades  he  uses  have  been  tested  by 
being:  exposed  for  five  years  each,  continuously,  to 
the  all-day  sun,  in  comjiarison  with  a  sliadcd  por- 
tion of  the  same  color. 

To  the  man  in  the  street,  however,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  handling  of  color  that  will  appeal  in  Leo 
Katz's  portraits,  as  his  uncanny  treatment  of  the 
human  eye.  One  can  take  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass  and  look  at  an  eye  painted  by  him,  and  every 
single  straw  in  the  iris  will  aj^pear  in  its  correct 
])roportion  to  the  whole,  and  in  its  exact  shade. 
Every  single  eyelash  will  be  there,  every  single 
shading  in  the  delicate  blue  of  the  cornea.  Paint- 
ing the  eye  in  microscopic  detail,  and  waiting  until 
he  has  ascertained  the  most  characteristic  and 
"summarizing"  expression  of  his  sitter.  Katz  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  a  jwrtrait  that  is  a  living  like- 
ness, giving  the  si)ectator  at  one  glance — whether 
from  very  near  or  from  a  good  distance — the  cer- 
tainty that  he  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  of  that 
particular  person. 

From  Far  or  Near 

So  weird  is  this  effect  that,  upon  entering  a  gal- 
lery where  Leo  Katz's  portraits  are  displayed,  one 
is  inclined  ts  think  he  has  exaggerated  the  size  of 
the  eye.  as  children  do  in  their  sketches — that  he  is 
caricaturing  more  than  painting.  But  that  is  not 
how  the  effect  is  produced,  it  being  rather  the  result 
of  the  deliberate  subordination  of  other  parts  of  the 
face- — whether  in  tone  or  in  detail. 

Leo  Katz's  one  ambition,  he  confessed,  has  al- 
ways been  to  create  life.  He  started  drawing  when 
he  was  less  than  two  years  old.  His  parents,  who 
lived  in  a  small  village  many  miles  from  Vienna, 
had  no  ])icture  books  or  anything  else  to  give  him 
to  copy.  P>ut  he  drew  from  his  t)wn  surroundings, 
animals  jirincipally.  ;\s  it  became  a])parent  that 
the  child  would  injure  his  health  by  kccjiing  so 
closely  at  this  worl',  the  ])encil  and  ])aper  were  tak- 
en from  him — only  to  lead  to  his  using  his  bleeding 
finger  nails  to  trace  paintings  on  the  floorboards. 
.\  little  later  he  started  using  scissors  to  cut  out 
models  of  his  faxorite  horse,  using  old  newspapers 
for  his  material  and  hiding  the  shears  when  some- 
one api)r()ached  or  when  he  had  to  go  to  bed  at 
night. 

One  day  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  effort 
that  he  ventured  to  show  the  result  to  his  father. 
"Too  small."  was  the  elder's  brief  comment. 

What  Is  Life? 

Leo  went  to  work  the  next  day  with  a  much 
larger  model,  but  again  his  father  ])Ut  him  off  with 
the  kind  of  answers  that  parents  have  given  to  chil- 
dren the  world  over  from  the  beginning  of  speech : 
"It  may  be  all  right,"  said  he,  "but  it  has  to  be 
warm  if  it  is  to  be  alive."  Thereupon  Leo  placed  the 
cut-out  on  top  of  the  porcelain  stove  after  the  fam- 
ily had  retired,  fully  expecting  to  be  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  the  whinnying  of  the  living  horse. 

Morning  came :  no  horse.  And  there  on  top  of 
the  stove  was  the  curled  up  paper  figure  which  had 
failed  to  come  to  life.  Thus  the  child  came  to  ask 
his  first  real  question,  "What  is  it  that  makes  Life?" 
and  he  has  been  answering  it  ever  since.  Surely, 


if  anywhere,  life  was  in  the  eye — and  he  started 
painting  eyes.  He  painted  eyes  of  all  kinds — eyes 
of  ])coj)le,  eyes  of  animals.  He  studied  eyes  under 
the  magnifying  glass  :  he  painfully  strove  to  repro- 
duce the  iris  in  all  its  variations ;  he  learned  to  mas- 
ter the  intricate  colorings  of  its  rounded  attach- 
ments, the  hardly  perceptible  shades  of  the  "white" 
of  the  eye.  He  measured,  he  counted,  he  weighed, 
and  in  the  end  he  could  paint  an  eye  that  had  life  in 
it,  an  eye  that  was  recognized  by  the  beholder  as 
not  just  anybody's  but  some  particular  person's  and 
no  other's. 

Occult  Arts  Studied 

^\  ith  the  same  i)atience,  having  mastered  the  eye, 
he  set  about  conquering  the  problems  of  character, 
as  expressed  in  every  vein  and  every  muscle.  None 
of  the  (jccult  arts  and  pseudo-sciences  escaped  his 
scrutiny.  T-Ie  mastered  the  phrenologist's  bumps, 
the  graphologist's  strokes  —  spending  weeks  over 
the  signatures  of  the  great  masters  in  order  to 
probe  the  depths  of  their  souls  as  disclosed  in  that 
most  intimate  and  most  revealing  of  movements, 
handwriting.  He  traveled  from  museum  to  mu- 
seum all  over  Europe,  making  sure  that  he  had  not 
overlooked  a  single  masterpiece,  or  failed  to  analyze 
what  made  it  great. 

Then — as  in  every  modern  story — came  the  war, 
the  trenches.  It  was  a  delay,  but  it  proved  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  for  in  the  enforced  idleness  of  an 
active  physical  life  there  was  o])portunity  to  think, 
to  elaborate  what  had  been  learned,  to  formulate 
a  system  of  his  own.  And  when,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  .American  financier.  Frank  V'andcrlip,  on  a  tour 
of  Europe,  chanced  upon  some  of  Leo  Katz's  paint- 
ings in  one  of  the  galleries  of  Holland,  he  sensed 
instantly  the  gi-eatness  of  the  new  conception  which 
made  art  li\e  again  with  the  significance  it  had  al- 
most lost  of  recent  years,  as  the  supreme  interpre- 
ter of  Truth.  V'anderlip  induced  Katz  to  come  to 
America,  where  he  ])ainted  some  of  the  rich  people 
and  their  families. 

Forced  to  Repeat 

.Mas  for  dreams  !  Success  soon  proved,  in  a  way, 
a  Dead  Sea  apjile.  For  Katz  had  been  known  as 
a  mural  painter.  His  figures,  especially  his  superb 
horses  unequaled  since  Rosa  Bonheur,  had  ex- 
liressed  reality  in  every  inch  of  their  stature.  Hav- 
ing once  understood  the  mystery  of  life,  the  fact  of 
characterization  in  every  single  detail  of  a  person's 
appearance  from  head  to  foot,  he  had  delighted  in 
painting  full  length  figures,  for  the  full  length  por- 
trait is  indeed  the  completion  of  the  character.  But 
in  the  hurry  of  .American  life  he  was  induced  once 
or  twice  to  paint  busts,  and  busts  it  now  is,  under 
the  system  that  forces  the  artist  to  repeat  because 
his  client  has  not  imagination  enough  to  \isualize 
something  new. 

Leo  Katz,  then,  is  painting  portraits.  His  "Mira- 
cle" nun  is  the  best  portrait  of  Lady  Diana  Manners 
in  existence.  Some  day  he  will  have  his  chance  to 
paint  murals  in  America.  Perhaps  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  might  give  him  one  of  the  vacant 
rotunda  walls  to  decorate.  Posterity  would  then 
be  sure  of  a  record  of  our  era  as  realistic  and  truth- 
ful in  its  inner  significance  as  it  would  be  beautiful 
in  its  execution. 
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A  Portrait  by  Leo  Katz 
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Portrait  of  a  lAttle  Girl  h\  Lf  Kuiz 
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We  have  received  from  Artland's  readers  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  of  Snow  Longley's  sonnet  in 
the  December  issue  and  we  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting this  month  these  twin-stanza  poems  from 
her  pen : 


t 


Night  Moths 


Frail  shapes  of  dream  that  flutter  to  the  light, 
Too  pale  for  day,  too  fragile  for  the  glare 

That  lures  you,  all  unwitting,  from  the  night. 
Dawn's  disillusionment  shall  tell  how  fair. 

The  freight  of  beauty  weighing  down  your  wings. 

O  death's  marked  victims  in  life's  vortex  caught. 
Dupes  of  the  dare  that  vagrant  fancy  flings, 

How  lovelier  far  you  were  than  what  you  sought ! 

— Snow  Longley. 


T'ournament 

I  do  not  fear  to  fight  with  Life  ! 

He  is  strong,  but  I  am  young  and  free. 
See  how  I  parry  thrust  on  thrust! 

Then  how  can  Life  force  youth  to  bend  the  knee? 

Life,  what  grim  emblazonry  is  on  your  shield  ! 

Why  this  sudden  quickening  of  my  breath? 
Till  my  sword  fell  clanging  in  the  lists, 

I  did  not  know  I  fought  with  Death. 

— Snow  Longley. 


Exiled 

A  laggard  wind  stirs  in  the  waiting  trees 
That  throw  their  nets  for  every  vagrant  breeze. 
The  moon  has  hidden  tears  behind  her  veil, 
Her  stolen  glory  fades,  her  footsteps  fail. 
A  life-buoy  moans  an  endless  dirge  at  sea, 
While  honking  geese  break  through  my  revery. 
Were  I  to  rise  and  lead  with  a  glad  cry — 
I  know  the  land  where  my  swift  wings  would  fl_\ 

— Pauline  Curran. 


"'The  '^JMcigicidJi 

He  is  th(  re. 

By  the  wisdom-barred  gate  of  my  heart. 

He  awails  me  patiently, 

I  hear  the  note  of  his  enchanted  flute 

Calling"  in  lilt  of  a  charmer  of  snakes  ; 

Calling  in  melody  as  thinly  high 

As  the  step  of  a  lissome  cat  on  silk. 

I  feel  the  lure  of  a  tem])ter 

Garmented  in  minor  monotone  ; 

A  song  of  glory  shattering  into  rainbow  shreds; 

A  song  of  hope  and  dream  of  an  eternal  Spring 

Upon  magnolia-shaded  lakes. 

If  I  unlock  the  wisdom-barred  gate  of  my  heart 

He  will  enslave  me  with  the  dark  fire  of  his  eyes; 

And  draAv  me  on  and  on  with  magic  rites, 

Draw  me  down,  ensnare  my  feet  once  more 

In  old  Delusion's  golden  net! 

No, 

I  shall  not  unlock  the  loarred  gate  of  my  heart; 
But  throw  the  player-of-a-flute,  a  coin, 
And  bid  him  begone, 
That  black  magician — 

Love  !  — Frances  U' ierman. 


The  Fisher  J^aves  His  (^od 


The  god  is  angry.    W  hen  1  bo\yed  the  knee, 
With  fruit  and  honey  for  an  offering, 
And  gilded  fish  such  as  the  sailors  bring 
From  Crete  and  Chios,  hauling  them  from  sea, 
His  countenance  was  scored  w  ith  jealousy. 
His  forehead  green  with  rust,  and  in  a  ring 
Below  his  eyes  a  tetter  seemed  to  cling. 
And  either  cheek  was  darkened  verdigris. 
Come  raise  the  sails  and  i)ush  away  from  shore, 
This  shrine  is  not  for  us.  we  may  not  tarry, 
Lest  e\ ils  f(jll<jw  in  an  e\il  brood. 
Our  god  will  neyer  fend  us  any  more, 
vSalt  Ne])tune  is  more  kind,  he  will  not  harry 
!     I'urther  than  death,  than  drowning  in  the  flood. 

— Beulah  May. 
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We  feel  in  the  following-  the  rhythm  and  the  swing 
of  L'Envoi  of  Kipling — "When  Earth's  last  picture 
is  painted."  The  author  reveals  the  same  world- 
comprehending  and  millennium-envisaging  point  of 
view,  but  rather  than  depicting  the  artist's  heaven, 
it  is  directed  here  to  humanity's  triumph  over  war. 
It  might  well  serve  as  a  Christian  nation's  victory 
song. 

I  For  Id's  T*eace 

(A  poem  of  Prediction) 
When  the  Armies  of  Earth  are  disbanded 

And  their  trappings  are  coated  with  dust ; 
WHien  the  musket  forever  is  silenced, 

And  the  cannon  is  cankered  with  rust. 
When  the  sword  and  the  helmet  lie  tarnished. 

'Mid  the  rubbish  of  Pomj)  and  Disjilay — 
We  shall  'wake  to  the  glorious  dawning 

Of  the  promised  Millennial  Day. 

And  that  day  shall  bring  joy  to  the  Nations ; 

And  the  glow  of  its  generous  light 
Shall  invade  the  Morasses  of  darkness. 

And  dispell  the  Miasmas  of  night 
And  the  Empire-of-Right  shall  be  founded. 

And  the  sway  of  its  sceptre  increase. 
Till  Mankind  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 

In  the  ranks,  not  of  War.  but  of  Peace. 

And  the  throne  of  Oppression  shall  crumble. 

And  the  heart  of  the  tyrant  shall  quake ; 
And  the  Haughty  shall  learn  to  be  humble 

And  the  Mighty  their  mockings  forsake 
And  the  Spirit-of-Truth  shall  reign  o'er  us, 

And  Humanity's  banner  float  free, 
Till  Immanuels'  message  be  wafted 

To  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  sea. 

— Mrs.  Fred  Lee. 


'The  Induration 

Zilpha  came  from  the  wild  ways 

Shy  as  a  forest  fawn. 
On  cheeks  the  copper-rose  hue 

Seen  in  the  sky  at  dawn  ; 

Body  supple  and  sylphine. 

Graceful  as  grandsire's  bow. 
Eyes  that  were  great  dark  cave  deeps 

Lit  by  a  golden  glow !  .  .  . 

Zilpha  now  is  a  coarse  thing. 

Eyes  like  a  rock  in  glen. 
For  Zilpha's  had  to  travel 

Down  paths  thorn-set  by  men. 

— Oscar  II.  Roesner. 


<J^y  Mother 

When  I  >hall  strangely  wake ;  nor  understand. 
At  first,  my  earthly  race  is  run  ;  and  grope 
Amid  .'-inister  shapes :  I  shall  not  cope 

At  once  with  these,  nor  walk  as  I  had  planned — 

I  shall  not  know  or  sense  that  better  land. 
Or  see  the  comprehending  eyes  that  ope 

The  gates  to  mysteries  before  unscanned — 
Alone  I'll  drift,  unborne  on  wings  of  hope — 

Unless,  dear  thought,  of  all  who've  gone  before 
And  solved  the  riddle  dark,  and  climbed  the  steeps 
That  every  throbbing  instinct  tells  my  soul 
Must  wait  my  certain  coming  to  explore. 
Comes  one  to  guide  with  love  that  spans  the  deeps 
And  makes  again  my  childish  fragments  whole. 

— Vincent  Jones. 


The  <z^rtist 

He  works. 

Yet  hunger  rims  his  eyes  with  want. 
But  he  finds 

Sui)remest  food  for  his  soul. 

Though  he  wants. 
Yet  he  is  fed. 

Like  sly  winds  that  whirl 
Before  the  storm's  mad  rush, 
On  shadowed  lakes  ;  want  flees 
Before  the  Artist's  brush. 

— Nellyn  Jones. 


To  Jime 

The  love  T  held  for  you  was  more  than  bond 

From  kinship  forged,  or  sworn  eternal  vow. 

You  once  were  like  a  star  to  me ;  I,  fond 

Poor  singer,  whose  rapt  songs  are  silent  now. 

You  once  were  like  the  slowly  growing  dawn, 

And  I,  the  brooding  hills  touched  by  your  light; 

But  all  that  flooding  beauty  now  is  gone, 

And  1  am  left,  a  clod  in  darkest  night. 

I  do  not  know  that  distant  haven  where 

You  wait  across  the  intervening  years. 

But  only  that  your  love  has  helped  me  bear 

My  solitude  and  friendship's  fallen  tears. 

You  smiled  that  parting  day,  "I'll  see  you  soon!" 

I'm  wondering — is  death  "tomorrow,"  June? 

— Dorothy  H.  Cartwright. 
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ONE    GOOD    BOOK    A  MONTH 
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"Show  Boat"'  by  Edna  Ferber 

Reviewed  by  Paul  D.  Hugon 


I  ESCRIBED  by  its  author  as  "neither  his- 
tory nor  biography,  but  fiction,"  "Show 
Boat"  will  nevertheless  be  accepted,  both 
now  and  in  years  to  come,  as  much  more 
than  either  fiction  or  history  ;  for  it  is  an  interpre- 
tation alike  of  the  background  which  made  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South  of  the  seventies,  and  of 
the  psychology  which  developed  out  of  that  back- 
ground. 

"Show  Boat"  is  the  story  of  a  girl  brought  up  on 
"The  Cotton  Blossom  Floating  Palace  Theatre," 
a  traveling  outfit  which  was  towed  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  year  after 
year  during  the  spring  and  summer,  bearing  with 
it  the  only  drama  that  ever  reached  the  banks  of 
the  turgid  rivers — a  drama  so  simple,  so  primitive, 
so  fundamental,  that  its  audience  came  back  season 
after  season  and  was  able  to  prompt  the  actors  just 
as  a  modern  Italian  audience  can  (and  does)  prompt 
its  operatic  singers. 

No  Coincidences 

In  "Show  Boat"  as  in  her  other  novels,  Edna 
Ferber  creates  her  effects  always  by  the  simplest 
means.  There  are  no  accidents,  except  those  that 
are  characteristic  of  the  locale ;  there  is  nothing 
which  does  not  strictly  result  from  the  interaction 
of  the  characters  themselves  as  laid  down  at  the 
start.  Her  story  therefore  appears  not  only  plaus- 
ible but  true  to  the  last  detail.  It  might  be  stated 
in  mathematical  form  :  Given  a  certain  father,  a 
certain  mother,  a  certain  environment,  what  will 
the  daughter  be  like?  whom  will  she  marry?  and 
what  will  the  granddaughter,  in  turn,  think  and  do? 

Given  perfect  characterization  to  start  with,  the 
answer  assumes  the  aspect  of  the  inevitable.  The 
pessimist  might  see  in  it  a  note  of  fatalism  ;  the 
optimist  will  see  reasons  for  believing  that  there 
are  unseen  causes  behind  every  apparent  evil. 

The  girl  whose  life  "vShow  Boat"  presents  is 
known  on  the  stage  as  Magnolia  Ravenal,  mother 
of  that  young  star  of  the  present  day,  Kim  Ravenal, 
and  daughter  of  Captain  Andy  Hawks.  Before 
Andy  makes  the  fatal  j^lunge  into  the  show  boat 
business,  we  are  introduced  to  his  cogitations. 


Captain  Andy  Hawks 

Captain  Andy  thought  only  in  terms  of  waterways.  Despite 
the  prim  little  house  in  Thebes,  home,  to  Andy,  was  a 
boat.  Towns  and  cities  were  to  him  mere  sources  of  sup- 
plies and  passengers,  set  along  the  river  bank  for  the  con- 
venience of  steamboats.  .  .  .  To  leave  the  river — to  en- 
gage, perforce,  in  some  landlubberly  pursuit  was  to  him 

unthinkable   Once  permanently  ashore,  pcndulutn- 

ing  prosaically  between  the  precise  little  household  and 
some  dull  town  job,  he  would  degenerate  and  wither  until 
inevitably  he  who  now  was  Captain  Andy  Hawks,  owner 
and  master  of  the  steamboat  Creole  Belle,  would  be  known 
merely  as  the  husband  of  Parthy  Ann  Hawks. 

-[21] 


And  who  is  the  lady  whose  personality  dominates 
the  scene  ? 

...  A  person  possessed  of  enormous  energy,  determina- 
tion, and  the  gift  of  making  exquisitely  uncomfortable  any 
one  who  happened  to  be  within  hearing  radius.  She  was 
the  sort  who  rattles  anything  that  can  be  rattled;  slams 
anything  that  can  be  slammed;  bumps  anything  that  can 
be  bumped  Her  name,  by  some  miracle  of  fitness,  was 
Parthenia  Ann  Hawks. 

She  had  been  a  Massachusetts  school  teacher,  living  with 
a  henpecked  fisherman  father,  and  keeping  house  expertly 
for  him  with  one  hand  while  she  taught  sciiool  with  the 
other.  .  .  .  The  male  biped,  to  her,  was  a  two-footed  ani- 
mal who  tracked  up  a  clean  kitchen  floor  just  after  it  was 
scoured  and  smoked  a  pipe  in  defiance  of  decency. 

And  her  first  words  in  the  story  do  justice  to  the 
character :  . 

"Now  then!"  spake  Parthy  Ann  Hawks,  briskly,  in  that 
commanding  tone  against  which  even  the  most  spiritless 
instinctivity  rebelled.  "Now  then,  young  lady,  want  it  or 
not,  you'll  eat  some  of  this  broth,  good  and  hot  and 
stren'th'n'ng,  and  maybe  you  won't  look  so  much  like  a 
wet  dishrag." 

Of  Parthy's  first  trip  aboard  her  husband's 
steamer,  before  he  bought  the  showboat  : — 

River  captains'  wives  were  not  popular  on  the  steamers 
their  husbands  commanded.  And  Parthy  Ann,  from  the 
first  trip,  proved  a  terror.  .  .  Half  an  hour  after  embark- 
ing on  that  first  trip,  she  poked  her  head  into  the  cook's 
galley  and  told  him  the  place  was  a  disgrace. 

A  River  Child 

Of  the  daughter,  later  known  as  Magnolia 
Ravenal : — 

By  the  time  she  was  eight  she  had  fallen  into  and  been 
fished  out  of  practically  every  river  in  the  Mississippi  Basin 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Minnesota.  The  usual  routine 
of  her  life,  in  childhood,  had  been  made  up  of  doing  those 
things  that  usually  are  strictly  forbidden  the  average  child. 

She  came  to  know  her  country  by  traveling  up  and  down 
its  waterways.  She  learned  its  people  by  meeting  them, 
all  sorts  and  conditions.  She  learned  folkways;  river  lore; 
Negro  songs;  bird  calls;  pilot  rules;  profanity;  the  art  of 
stage  make-up;  all  the  parts  in  the  Cotton  Blossom  troupe's 
repertoire  

There  probably  was  much  that  was  sordid  about  the  life. 
But  to  the  imaginative  and  volatile  little  girl  of  ten  or 
thereabouts  it  was  a  combination  playhouse,  make-believe 
theatre,  and  picnic  jaunt.  Hers  were  days  of  enchantment 
— or  would  have  been  were  it  not  for  the  practical  Parthy 
who,  iron  woman  that  she  was,  saw  to  it  that  the  child 
was  properly  fed,  well  clothed,  and  sufficiently  refreshed 
by  sleep   Magnolia's  existence  became  a  weird  mix- 

ture of  lawlessness  and  order;  of  humdrum  and  fantasy. 

Having  thus  stated  the  terms  of  the  ecpiation,  thc 
author  proceeds  to  work  it  out  in  her  breezy  and 
thought-stimulating  style,  with  a  peculiar  trick  of 
stating  the  end  of  an  episode  first  and  coming  back 
to  it  so  as  to  keep  the  interest  alive  where  ])lain  nar- 
rative might  ap])car  too  systematic. 

Edna  Ferber  is  one  of  our  best  writers  of  thema- 
tic psychology  disguised  as  ])lcasant  ciiaractcriza- 
tion.  "Show  iioat"  will  l)e  enjoyed  c(|ually  by  the 
casual  reader  and  the  serious  student  of  literatin-e. 
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A  corner  of  The  Artland  Lounge  in  the  Fine  Arts  Buildint/ 


The  Fine  zArts  "Building 

man  and  the  dentist.  All  may  lie  content  with 
space  on  a  floor  above  the  local  postoffice  or  the 
general  store.  By  degrees  each  business  becomes 
grouped  around  a  center.  The  stores  grow  and  oc- 
cupy their  own  l)uildings.  Office  buildings  proper 
spring  up  and  with  the  growth  of  the  city  become 
filled  with  new  tenants :  representatives  of  indus- 
trial concerns,  organizers  of  local  enterprises, 
beauty  parlors  and  s|>€cialty  shops.  The  city  of 
yesterday  went  no  farther.  The  city  of  today,  on 
the  other  hand,'  is  rapidly  becoming  specialized. 
Medical  buildings,  dental  buildings,  finance  build- 
ings, philanthropic  buildings,  buildings  exclusively 
for  ])rinters,  ])ublishers,  shoe  dealers,  provision  mer- 
chants and  hundreds  of  other  specialties  are  spring- 
ing up  on  every  side.  The  arrival  of  a  city  to  met- 
rojjolitan  rank  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  this 
s])ecialization. 

Last  to  come,  because  art  is  the  refinement  of  life 
and  not  usually  considered  its  prime  necessity,  are 
the  buildings  de\()ted  to  art  and  artists.  When 
there  is  enough  demand  for  studios  and  ateliers  for 
a  first  class  structure  to  be  erected  solely  to  house 
them,  on  a  rental  basis,  then  indeed  can  one  say 
that  a  city  has  attained  first  rank. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  advent  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  in  Los  Angeles  deserves  to 
be  greeted  with  more  than  the  usual  welcome. 
Gradually,  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  Seventh 
vStreet  has  been  taking  its  jilace  as  the  Infth  .'\venuc 
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^^^3T  IS  not  every  new  building  in  a  city  like 
r^os  Angeles  that  deserves  more  than  pass- 

^2^^  ing  notice  wdien  it  is  first  opened  for  pub- 
u^n-^ax  Each,  probably,  incorporates  some 

new  feature,  be  it  of  size,  design,  convenience  of 
access,  elevator  service  or  what  not,  to  justify  its 
existence  and  to  cause  a  momentary  flutter  in  the 
civic  consciousness.  Each  is  studied  by  the  public 
as  an  indication  of  a  new  trend  in  the  growth  of  the 
city.  Year  by  year  we  see  the  older  districts  more 
and  more  reduced  in  relative  importance.  Year  by 
year  the  business  heart  of  Los  Angeles  moves  a 
block  or  two  to  the  west  or  to  the  south,  ever  seek- 
ing the  flat  spaces  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean, 
•obeying  an  immutable  law  that  has  been  folkjwed 
by  man  ever  since  he  organized  community  life. 
Year  l^y  year,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hillsides  be- 
come more  and  more  covered  with  residences,  again 
exemplifying  the  individual's  preference  for  a  lone 
retreat,  for  an  eyrie  whence  he  may  survey  the 
world — a  left-over,  ]:)erha])s,  of  the  clays  when  he 
had  to  watch  the  approach  of  his  enemy  from  a 
point  of  \  antage. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  various  businesses  in 
specialized  buildings  is  a  fruitful  source  of  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view,  perhaps,  that 
the  true  progress  of  a  city  can  best  be  gauged.  In 
the  pioneer  days,  a  town  has  to  be  content  with 
what  buildings  it  has :  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer 
ha\'e  their  office  side  by  side  with  the  real  estate 


ARTLA\'D  FOR 

of  tlu'  West.  Some  of  the  most  ui)-to-(late  stores, 
a  miniher  of  art  shoj)s.  ])icture  g'alleries.  luxury  bus- 
inesses, have  been  attracted  to  tliis  fjateway  of  the 
fasI:iona1)le  AN'estlake  and  W'ilshire  districts.  Ho- 
tels, clulis.  institutions  that  dc])end  on  i^restijje  for 
their  continued  sjrowtii.  have  been  .^fravitatinof  to 
this  thorouc^hfare.  Xow  the  h'dwards  and  W'ildey 
company,  owner  and  operator  of  skyscrajiers.  has 
j)iaced  the  final  seal  of  success  on  Seventh  Street  by 
erecting  at  one  of  its  intersections  .America's  most 
novel  artists'  building. 

"Disregard  the  cost,  and  work  for  results  onl_\" 
were  the  architects"  instructions.  .And  for  once  the 
artist  had  a  chance  to  show  \\  hat  he  coidd  d  ).  Pun  t 
Johnson,  the  scuI])tor.  was  called  in  to  contribute 
designs,    llis  hand  is  to  be  recognized  all  over  the 


Godfrey  Edv:ards 
Prrsidenl,  Fine  .-Iris  fitiildini/  Cur pm dtiitn 


liuilding.  from  the  ])layful  l\omanes(|ue  detail  of  the 
facade  to  the  catliedral-like  lobby,  towering  to  a 
height  of  .^5  feet;  from  the  giant  statues  so  skill- 
fully built  into  the  narrow  ledges  of  the  e.xterior 
to  the  ex(|uisite  figures  in  the  lobby  i)ool,  cast  in  en- 
during bronze  by  Gorlianis. 

To  the  visitor  who  chances  into  the  building 
for  the  first  time,  nothing  perhaps  is  more  striking 
than  the  balcony  which  entirely  encircles  the  lobby 
at  the  second  floor  le\  el.  .A  novel  feature  is  the  use 
of  architectural  terra  cotta  for  interior  as  well  as 
exteri'or  construction.  Kxcei)tif)nal  care  was  re- 
(juired.  it  is  stated,  in  firing  the  moulds  for  the  large 
figures  in  the  entablature  modeled  by  Kathleen  1?. 
1  ngels. 

The  first  tenant  in  the  Kine  .\rts  lUiilding  was 
the  .Artland  Club,  which  now  occujMes  the  entire 
twelfth  lloor  as  its  downtown  (|uarters.  The  club- 
rooms  include  a  spacious  main  lounge,  a  large  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen,  with  private  dining  room  ad- 
joining, a  picture  gallery,  music  room  large  enough 
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The  Artland  Dining  Room, 
fine  Arts  Bitildin//,  l.os  Anyeles 


to  accommodate  full  gatherings  of  ordinary  clubs, 
library  and  oflices.  The  other  floors  are  laid  out  in 
the  most  convenient  manner  for  studios  and  ate- 
liers, and  it  is  believed  that  the  new  building  will 
soon  become  the  center  of  the  art  life  of  this  coni- 
munit}". 


zA 1 7  is  tic  '  '/v>  /  7  w  iglit^' 

(A  st'iry  of  pre-lf  (ir  Paris  /old  Arlliuid's  reporter  by 
(Jyriis  Bfiles  (Jiirrier.  Hollywood  painter) 

.\n  artist  friend  of  mine  in  Paris  had  just  sokl  a 
sketch  for  the  then  large  sum  of  a  hundred  francs. 
To  my  sur])rise.  he  insisted  upon  riTci\ing  ])ayment 
in  small  silver. 

Returning  to  his  rooms,  he  took  the  coin  in  both 
hands,  shook  it  up.  whirled  arcjund  \iciously.  and 
scattered  the  money  in  every  direction — behind  the 
furniture,  under  the  carpet,  among  the  sketches 
that  lay  around,  into  the  nooks  of  the  closet  and  the 
ui)holstery  of  the  chairs. 

"\\  h;it  ari'  \du  doing?"  I  exclaimed.  "Has  pros- 
|)erity  gone  to  your  head?" 

"Xot  at  all."  he  calml\-  replied.  "1  am  i)reparing 
for  a  rainy  day.  Ileiiceforth.  when  1  am  hard  u]), 
1  >iiall  know  that  I  ha\e  only  to  hunt  around  a  bit 
to  find  tlu-  price  of  a  me.'il." 
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The  Tciss'l 

One  farl_\'  iiiorii  a  Cedar  tall 
Called  to  his  ncis^hhor, 
\\'liat  think  you,  Palm. 
Can  it  1)c  true 
They  mean  to  kill  us  all? 

Cease,  Cedar,  tremhle  not 

For  not  long  since,  beneath  m\'  shade 

A  youth,  with  hook  in  hand, 

Did  sto]x    I  heard  him  say, 

How  wonderfully  you  are  made! 

.And  yet — they  cut  my  neighl)or  dow  n 

lint  yesterday  ! 

To  comfort  us,  both  you  and  me, 
r  think  I'll  ask  the  I'epjjer  tree. 

I'eside  the  road,  friends. 

We  have  stood  and  smiled  on  i)assers  by. 

And  not  in  vain. 

For  oft  I've  heard  a  voice  exclaim 
How  beautiful  they  are! 
The  Cedar,  Palm,  and  Pepper  tree 
Surelv  thev  do  not  mean  to  take 


of  the  ''Trees 

The  trees  they  lo\  ed  and  cast  them  forth 
To  die ! 

heart  doth  sink. 
The  meaning'  is  not  clear  to  me. 
I'll  ask  the  Eucalyi)tus  tree. 

The  answer,  friends,  to  great  and  small 
Life  comes — and  goes. 
We  smiled,  we  cooed,  we  greeted  all 
\\  ho  passed  this  way. 
My  tallest  branches,  day  by  day. 
Have  seen  the  changes  man  has  wrought. 
The  lesson  hard — and  harder  taught! 
Man's  needs  come  first! 
^Ve  must  give  way. 
Xor  plead,  nor  thirst,  nor  say 
The  things  within  our  hearts, 
h'or  man — who  bids  us  go — he,  too. 
May  sufifer  much  ere  he  depart. 
May  see  his  dearest  works  down-trod. 
Pray  C<od,  he  may,  when  sets  his  sun 
As  we,  hear  soft  switI  words.  Well  done 
— Ldurd  A.  II  lUidins 
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At  What  -iAge  Should  Qiildren 
Study  T>ancingf 

By  Norma  Goui.d 

I"  tliis  season  of  the  year  when  the  children 
have  been  properly  established  in  the  rou- 
tine of  the  daily  school,  discerning  parents 
are  confronted  with  the  ])roblem  of  select- 
ing an  art  training  to  supplement  the  general  school 
education  and  of  choosing  the  ])rt)per  school  for  the 
study  of  that  art  or  arts. 

.Among  the  numberless  (|uestions  which  rush 
into  the  parent's  mind  at  this  time  are:  Has  my 
child  talent,  and  for  what  art?  Which  of  the  arts 
would  serve  as  a  foundation  for  all  other  arts  and 
at  what  age  should  the  child  begin  to  study? 

Quite  naturally  I  believe  that  the  Art  of  the 
Dance  is  the  first  and  fundamental  study  for  the 
child  and  that  the  younger  he  or  she  may  have  it, 
the  better. 

Awareness  of  the  Body 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  awareness  of  its  body 
as  a  beautiful  instrument  is  the  essential  first 
knowledge  for  the  child  to  have.  The  training  of 
this  instrument  for  the  highest  i)urposes  should 
follow. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  normal  child  to  ino\e 
to  music  or  to  "dress  up"  and  promenade  before  a 
mirror  but  the  sooner  it  is  taught  to  do  these  things 
intelligently  and  beneficially  (to  itself)  the  better. 
It  is  a  great  aid  to  the  development  of  its  con- 
sciousness. 

The  individuality  of  the  child  is  to  l)e  e.xjiressed, 
by  all  means,  but  how  can  this  expression  be  pos- 
sible until  the  medium  (the  human  body  and  mind) 
has  been  freed  and  trained? 

Has  a  genius  ever  failed  to  make  himself  felt  be- 
cause he  was  too  highly  trained  ? 

A  child,  just  as  an  artist,  must  have  something  to 
say  before  it  can  express  individuality,  therefore  it 
must  go  through  its  natural  formative  period.  And 
right  here  may  I  voice  my  objection  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  children  in  any  of  the  arts  in  a  professional 
way. 

Dancing  serves  as  a  natural  outlet  for  the  emo- 
tions and  for  this  reason  it  is  such  an  important  fac- 
tor in  education.  It  gives  children  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  talents.  They  may  never  be  art- 
ists or  they  may  s])ecialize  in  some  other  art  but  a 
fundamental  training  in  the  Dance  is  essential  be- 
cause it  dcxelops  i^erfect  ])hysical  and  emotional 
poise. 

Three  Years  Is  Not  Too  Young 

I  begin  with  children  three  years  of  age.  They 
are  placed  in  the  baby  class  where  they  are  taught 
balance  and  fine  rh^-thni.  The  latter  does  not  con- 
sist of  jumping  about  aimlessly  to  music  but  in  be- 
ing trained  in  a  specific  way  to  be  sensitive  to  every 
rhythmical  impulse  in  the  music.  They  are  taught 
early  the  distinction  between  time  and  tempo,  ac- 
celerando aiul  ritard,  crescendo  and  diminuendo  and 
simple  note  values. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  developed  ec|ually, 
building  strength  for  fine  posture  and  graceful 
movement.  .After  all,  poor  posture  and  ungainly 
walks  are  largelv  a  matter  of  weakness.    For  this 


])hase  of  the  work  I  draw  strongly  from  that  in- 
suri)assable  method  of  gymnastics  used  by  the 
Czreeks.  but  never  lose  sight  of  the  Dance  for  a 
moment.  The  Dance,  as  physical  culture,  difTers 
from  gymnastics  in  that  there  is  a  mental  stimula- 
tion because  of  the  interest  inxohed  and  an  emo- 
tional res])onse  due  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  music. 

Encourage  the  Imagination 

Interest  and  concentration — what  a  lack  of  both 
is  found  in  tiic  children  when  they  first  enter  the 
studio.  At  once  their  imaginatif^ns  are  given  en- 
couragement, they  begin  to  grow  and  finally  crea- 
tive work  is  stimulated  through  the  pantomimic 
training. 

While  the  bab_\'  class  age  is  the  ideal  and  im- 
portant one  at  which  to  start  a  child's  dance  train- 
ing the  high  school  age  is  the  vital  time  for  her  to 
be  thoroughly  entrenched  in  the  work.  It  is  an  ad- 
visable outlet  for  the  surplus  energy  and  desire  for 
ex])ression  peculiar  to  this  age. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  the  children's  bodies,  not  alone  for 
health  and  grace,  but  for  the  influence  upon  their 
minds  and  s])irits. 

We  all  know  that  children  often  dei)reciate  their 
ow  n  abilities  as  intensely  as  do  their  elders.  With 
what  earnestness  the  mothers  of  today  endeavor  to 
ha\e  their  children  esca])e  the  self-consciousness 
from  which  they  suffered  themselves  and  perha])s 
are  still  suiTering!  These  same  mothers  are  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  dance  training  of  the  proper 
kind  cultivates  in  the  child  a  taste  for  the  finer 
things. 

"Let  our  dancing  be  marked  by  deep-rooted  cul- 
ture, classic  dignity  and  poetic  charm". 


THE  SINGLE  FLAW 

It  needs  no  more  than  a  single  defect  to  change  a 
painting,  for  instance,  into  just  so  much  worthless  canvas 
and  waste  paint. 

A  man's  program  of  financial  protection  may  be  simi- 
larly junked.  No  amount  of  elaboration  can  make  up  for 
a  single  flaw  in  construction. 

A  study  of  your  insurance  program  may  save  money, 
and  time,  and  much  more. 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
COMPLETE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 
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Impressionism  and  Sxpressionism 
By  Frederick  J.  de  St.  V.  Schwankovsky 

N  an  age  of  material  progress  science  is 
apt  to  dominate  art,  and  we  get  naturalis- 
tic tendencies  in  painting.  Likewise  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  be  materialistic.  We  have 
passed  through  a  wonderful  period  of  material,  so- 
cial and  scientific  progress.  Art  has  been  inclined 
to  naturalism.  Such  schools  of  painting  as  the  im- 
pressionistic are  mainly  scientific.  In  fact  the 
whole  impressionistic  movement  in  art  consisted 
of  the  application  to  painting  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  light,  color,  and  the  human  eye. 

We  find  the  subjects  in  pictures  during  this  ma- 
terialistic age  characteristically  naturalistic.  It  is 
THIS  world  which  is  painted,  and  the  superficial 
aspects  of  this  world  at  that.  Still  life  paintings  of 
dead  fish,  bric-a-brac,  and  still  life  treatments  of 
people  are  produced. 

It  is  characteristic  of  such  an  age  as  we  have  just 
passed  through  that  everybody  feels  sure  of  things. 
The  scientist  thinks  he  KNOWS.  The  artist  like- 
wise thinks  he  has  truth. 

Rediscovered  Ignorance 

Such  an  age  ends  with  the  rediscovery  of  our 
ignorance.  We  have  a  world  war.  Our  social  or- 
ganizations totter,  Einstein  or  somebody  shows  our 
scientists  that  their  truth  is  only  a  relative  truth, 
and  artists  discover  a  more  or  less  sudden  disgust 
with  their  own  slick  abilities  to  produce  pictures 
according  to  formula. 

During  such  a  period,  painting  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  human  activities.  Cubism  came  to 
parallel  the  idea  of  a  fourth  dimension.  Post-im- 
pressionism expresses  relativity.  The  wars  and 
unsettled  conditions  in  society  are  reflected  in  revo- 
lutions in  art,  victories  for  new  groups,  and  the 
downfall  of  old  institutions.  Kings  and  schools  of 
painting  are  dethroned  together. 

Los  Angeles  builds  a  library,  and  it  is  not  Greek, 
it  is  not  Roman,  it  is  not  Renaissance.  Every  im- 
portant prize  in  our  Pan-American  Exhibition  goes 
to  "queer"  new  style  pictures.  Something  has  hap- 
pened. Our  artistic  temperament  has  undergone  a 
change.    A  real  revolution  has  been  experienced. 

Return  to  the  Primitive 

It  is  significant  that  we  do  not  get  our  new  in- 
spirations from  the  periods  of  great  material  suc- 
cess. We  pass  over  the  Greece  of  Alexander  and 
Imperial  Rome,  the  great  Gothic  period  and  the 
High  Renaissance,  and  we  get  our  inspiration  from 
Archaic  primitive  Greece,  from  early  struggling 
Christianity  of  Romanesque  times,  and  from  the 
pre-Raphaelite  period  of  the  early  Renaissance. 
Ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age,  we  seem 
to  feel  an  affinity  for  other  new  ages.  We  go,  too, 
to  really  primitive  sources,  to  African  savages,  the 
Far  East  and  early  periods.  We  have  no  interest 
in  sophisticated  arts  and  periods.  Such  complica- 
tions as  the  Baroque  and  Rococo  are  our  pet  aver- 
sions today.  The  sentimental  naturalistic  painting 
of  Victorian  days  is  ridiculed  by  the  esthetic. 

In  place  of  the  naturalism  which  was  loved  be- 
fore, we  find  artists  creating  new  idealistic  tend- 


encies in  art.  In  place  of  impressionism,  e.xpres-  ' 
sionism.  ^ 

What  is  the  reason  for  this?    Is  it  not  that  our  : 
inner  world  is  becoming  important  again   to  us  ?  , 
Are  we  not  passing  out  of  a  materialistic  into  a 
new  spiritual  age?    Because  it  is  peculiar  of  the 
spirit  to  mould  matter.    When  spirit  works  in  an 
artist  he  CREATES.    He  does  not  make  copies  of 
matter.    Thus  the  new  pictures  are  strange  to  this  j 
world.    They  are  not  true   to   its   outer  aspects.  I 
They  are  not  so  much  IMPRESSIONS  of  material  1 
forms  as  EXPRESSIONS  of  spiritual  forms. 

Hence  the  word  expressionism  describes  the  new 
idealism  in  art.  Hence,  also,  expressionism  is  sup- 
planting impressionism.  The  poetic,  the  idealistic 
is  supplanting  the  scientific  and  the  materialistic.  ' 

"Ugly"  Pictures 

People  often  complain  that  expressionistic  pic-  I 
tures  are  ugly.    Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  they  j 
are  as  yet  experiments.    Let  us  also  remind  our- 
selves that  we  are  prejudiced  by  our  training  in  the  j 
old  world  as  to  what  is  beautiful.    Let  us  also  bear  i 
in  mind  that  knowing  the  ugly,  exploring  the  ugly 
may  be  a  method  for  discovering  the  beautiful.  In 
a  new  age  we  must,  as  Emerson  so  well  advised  us  I 
to  do,  question  every  good  if  it  be  good  and  every  | 
evil  if  it  be  evil.    We  cannot  accept  old  conven-  ^ 
tional  standards  until  they  ha\'e  been  reestablished, 
if  that  is  to  be. 

To  approach  an  idealistic  picture,  for  example, 
asking  that  it  be  naturalistic  and  to  judge  it  from 
the  naturalistic  point  of  view  is  to  be  absurd.  You 
must  tie  your  Victorian  prejudices  outside.  j 

It  is  also  absurd  to  expect  all  modern  pictures  ( 
to  be  excellent.  Many  of  them  are  as  bad  as  the  | 
older  sort  of  thing.  But  they  seem  worse  because  i 
we  are  not  trained  as  to  what  to  expect.  j 

If  you  want  to  understand  the  new  idealistic  art 
study   the   Greek   primitive,   early   Gothic,    early  j 
Renaissance  and  ancient  Asiatic  art.    This  will  help  "j 
you  to  experience  the  charm  of  the  naive,  the  lure 
of  the  simple,  direct,  sincere — in  short  the  spiritual  1 
in  art,  and  it  will  help  to  free  you  from  the  grip  of  ^ 
the  sum])tuous,   the  full-fleshed,   the  ornate  and 
flamboyant. 

The  fall  of  R6me  or  a  World  War  saves  man- 
kind from  a  hideous  success  which  would  have  led  j 
us  to  materialism.    We  are  shocked  back  into  our-  ' 
selves,  and  we  rediscover  the  human  spirit.  Then 
comes,  as  now,  a  spiritual  era.    The  strong  s])irit  i 
moulds  matter  into  idealistic  form,  and  we  rise  re- 
freshed to  a  new  success  to  be  followed,  it  is  true, 
by  a  new  decadence,  and  a  new  catastrophe.  | 

Thus  it  is  that  art  is  spiritual  at  one  period  and  \ 
materialistic  at  another.  Thus  it  is  that  art  reflects  , 
the  world  metabolism.  One  might  say  truly  that  'j 
we  can  see  in  art  the  breathing  of  humanity — the  j 
insi)iration,  the  full  chest,  and  the  expiration.  To  J 
feel  that  one  is  better  than  the  other  is  to  fail  to  '  1 

understand  the  breathing  process   entirely.     We  j 
must  inspire,  we  must  get  the  good  of  the  inspira- 
tion, and  we  must  expire  the  air  which  has  lost  its  ^ 
value  for  us.  • 

Today  is,  by  all  the  indications,  the  day  of  in-  ' 
spiration. 
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DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Courses  in  all  phases  of  the  dance. 
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ment in  Toe  and  Tap  Dancing.  Studio:  460  N.  Western 
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EXPRESSION 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
studio,  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd.,  DUnkirk  0383. 

MUSIC 

Composers 

GEOFFREY  O'HARA:  Composer;  Lecturer;  contributes 
articles  on  music.     Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Vocal 


HAROLD  HURLBUT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Teacher  of  Singing 

New  York  representative  of  Jean 
de  Reszke.  One  of  the  ten 
original  New  York  master-class 
teachers.  Formerly  taught  in 
Rome,  Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much 
time  in  Los  Angeles.  805  So. 
Cal.  Music  Bldg.,  Res.  Studio,  440 
So.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
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F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arens  "one  of 
foremost  Voice  Teachers  of  the  World";  endorsed  by 
Schumann-Heink,  Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson  (Herald)  Ussher 
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wood; Phone  GRanit  3270. 

Musical  Directors 
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Telephone  ROchester  5316.  Studio,  1719  South  Oxford 
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DUDLEY  WARNER  RTCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruc- 
tion; Piano  Instruction;  Coaching;  Residence  733  So. 
Bonnie  Brae,  phone  FItzroy  0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Office  Phone  TUcker 
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OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Concert  Organist; 
Authoritative  Instruction  in  Organ  and  Piano.  Head  of 
Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  California  Christian  College; 
Organist  First  Methodist  Church,  Long  Beach;  Los  An- 
geles Studio  at  California  Christian  College,  Tuesdays, 
Fridays;  Residence  114  Santa  Ana  Avenue,  Long  Beach. 
Telephone  321-190. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and  Ear  Training 
Dept.,  College  of  Music,  U.  S.  C. ;  Alchin  System;  Organ- 
ist Mt.  Hollywood  Congregational  Church;  Telephone 
EMpire  5835. 

Whistling 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  California  School  of 
Artistic  Whistling;  Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling 
Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling  As  An  Art";  Suite  428 
Music-Art  Bldg.,  Phone  TUcker  3957.    Three  Assistants. 

PAINTING 

EDWARD  KAMINSKI:  Instructor,  freelance  decorator. 
Art  Director  Pomona  College.  Specialist  in  painted 
tapestries,  Venetian  Chests  and  decorative  ship  panels. 
Studio,  1830  No.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Hollywood. 
HEmpstead  3043. 

HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:  Portraits  in  oil,  miniatures, 
and  drawings.     Studio,   1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE  9550. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter;  Membre  de» 
Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire 
Boulevard;  telephone  FItzroy  3220. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST   ART   GALLERIES:     Hollywoodland — Continuous 

exhibitions  of  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers  welcome.  Telephone 
HEmpstead  5321. 

SCULPTURE 

FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:     Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains. 

Garden  Figures,  Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;  745  West  28th  St.  Phone  BEacon 
8208. 
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^  J\Qeic  T^tiir  of  6\es 

^Hl'"  ttioiis^hts  that  a  man  "thinketli  in  his 
;■»]  heart"  are  tho.se  whicli  eventuate  in  his 
^^;<4  life.  Were  it  possible  to  have  all  mankind 
concentrate  on  the  same  idea  for  even  one 
minute  a  day,  the  face  of  the  earth  would  soon  he 
chanq^ed.  Were  we  able  to  induce  every  person  in 
Southern  California  to  dwell  mentally  for  a  few 
brief  moments  each  day  on  the  idea  of  Art,  history 
would  have  to  be  written  difTerently.  It  matters  not 
at  all  whether  any  two  individuals  agreed  on  the 
meanino-  of  the  word — whether  Art  to  them  meant 
idealism  or  realism,  beauty  or  ugliness.  Differ  as 
they  might  on  the  interpretation,  they  would  still 
be  thinking  constructively  instead  of  not  thinking 
at  all,  for  schools  of  art  or  of  anything  else  are  the 
evidence  of  active  interest :  only  that  which  has  life 
is  capable  of  developing  variety.  Pa^-aphrasing  the 
cynic's  phrase,  "There  is  not  enough  religion  in 
France  for  the  country  to  have  several  religions." 
we  might  say  that  a  country  which  agrees  on  the 
forms  of  its  art  shows  only  that  it  has  no  real 
art  worth  mentioning. 

l^ecause  the  .Artland  Movement  is  instrumental 
in  focusing  the  attention  of  individuals  on  .\rt.  of 
keeping  before  them  day  after  day  the  dotninant 
thought  that  something  which  hitherto  has  been 
absent  from  their  lives  is  here  as  a  pulsing  reality, 
its  effect  on  the  progress  of  our  times  is  ))ound  to 
be  incalculable.  Through  the  creative  power  of  the 
\\'ord.  what  we  repeat  with  our  lips  we  soon  be- 
lieve in  our  hearts. 

Every  newcomer  in  the  Artland  Movement  has 
felt  the  thrill,  has  experienced  that  revealing  sensa- 
tion of  looking  upon  the  world  with  a  new  pair  of 
eyes.  It  will  take  no  more  than  the  thought  of 
the  word  "Art,"  held  in  the  consciousness  for  a 
few  minutes  every  day,  to  give  our  century  the 
greatest  birth  of  creativeness  ever  experienced  by 
mankind. 


The  Saloon  and  the  'billboard 


J^flT  ^\'AS  a  common  argument  in  the  days  of 
^3  the  ill-famed  saloon  that  "business  inter- 
W\  ests"  in  general  would  be  hit  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rum  trade.  What  would 
become  of  the  corner  properties  occupied  by  flaring 
gin  palaces?  Who  would  care  for  the  hundreds  oi 
thousands  of  bartenders  and  their  families?  What 
use  could  be  made  of  the  vast  breweries?  'J'hose 


specious  arguments  disturbed  many  people  at  the 
time:  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  them  now,  for  we 
have  learned  one  lesson  at  least  from  the  gigantic 
upheaval  which  followed  Prohibition — whether  or 
no  we  agree  with  its  exact  terms.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  "business"  depends  on  the  producing 
power  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  on  its  creat- 
ixeness,  and  that  any  energy  taken  away  from  one 
channel  of  trade  soon  flows  into  another  channel. 
The  corner  saloon  of  yesterday  is  the  branch  bank 
of  today:  the  bartender  plays  in  a  jazz  orchestra 
at  a  dance  hall :  the  breweries  are  making  breakfast 
foods.  The  capital  that  was  invested  in  beer  has 
I)een  reinvested  in  other  more  ])roductive  activities. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  .Art?  Only  that  it 
answers  one  of  the  most  frequently  expressed  fears 
that  .Art  would  mean  a  loss  of  business  to  the  com- 
munity. In  Torrance  recently  a  number  of  beauti- 
fully grown  forest  trees  were  torn  from  the  main 
street  I)ecause  a  "business  man"  had  bought  a  $150 
sign  and  discovered  that  his  sign  was  invisible 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street.  All  along  our 
highways  are  disfiguring  signboards  and  untidy 
liaper  advertisements  which  are  supposedly  "good 
for  business."  Shall  we  injure  the  business  men  of 
our  community  by  preventing  them  from  sjiend- 
ing  their  money  in  this  jjerfectly  legitimate  man- 
ner? 

Many  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  dis- 
figuring advertisements  are  not  "perfectly  legiti- 
mate." that  they  take  from  us  our  most  valued 
property — our  scenery,  our  leisure  thinking,  and  in 
the  end  our  self-respect :  that,  far  from  our  being 
guilty  of  offending  the  advertisers,  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary the  adx  ertisers  who  are  guilty  of  offending  us  ; 
that  they  use  those  means  of  boc^^ting  their  busi- 
ness only  through  our  tolerance,  although  their 
business  depends  entirely  upon  our  goodwill,  which 
we  have  the  right  to  withhold  if  they  insist  u])on  in- 
flicting those  eyesores  upon  us. 

Hut  assuming  that  the  whole  sordid  business  were 
done  away  with,  what  would  hapjien?  Kxactly  the 
same  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  saloon.  The 
saine  money  would  be  spent  in  some  better  way. 
The  sign  painter  would  become  a  painter  of  beauti- 
ful scenes  which  would  be  reproduced  in  their 
pro])er  place — the  newspaper  and  magazine:  the 
lettering  artist  would  turn  his  attention  to  writing 
advertising  for  the  press  and  for  trade  catalogs : 
the  carpenter  who  erects  the  signs  would  devote  his 
energies  to  the  building  of  more  homes,  in  a  coun- 
try become  so  desirable  for  residence  purposes  that 
there  are  never  enough  homes  to  meet  the  demand. 

.A  community  stands  or  falls  as  a  whole,  beauti- 
ful streets,  unspoiled  landscapes,  clean  and  well- 
paved  road  surfaces,  shaded  walks,  discreet  signs  on 
architecturally  beautiful  buildings,  will  bring  to  this 
part  of  the  world  millions  who  will  never  come — or 
will  never  stay  after  they  have  once  coinc — if 
we  allow  our  wonderland  to  be  just  as  ugly,  as 
untidy,  as  commercialized,  as  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Business  depends  first  and  last  upon  volume, 
til)on  the  purchasing  power  of  a  high  class  poi)u!a- 
tion.  No  one  will  suffer,  and  all  will  gain,  from 
e\er\-  movement  which  tends  to  make  Southern 
California  a  ])aradise  for  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 


"Early  M orniug"  by  I'  einniijer ,  a  modern  puintiiuj 
explained  in  the  article  by  Barbara  Morgan. 


The  ^Ceaning  of  z^Codernism  in  ^rt 


By  Barbara  Morgan 


,,,VERV()N]{  drives  an  automobile  naturally, 
now.  A  utoinatically  dodging  trucks,  obey- 
^^1^  ing  traffic  signals,  missing  buttons  and 
pedestrians,  and  all  the  while  talking  with 
the  front  seat  neighbor — it  is  so  easy  that  it  is  a 
strain  to  the  memory  to  recall  the  struggle  of  learn- 
ing to  drive.  Aside  from  the  mechanical  control 
there  were  new  speed  and  motion  relationships  to 
understand.  Rolling  along  through  the  static  black 
lines  of  parked  cars,  what  a  sliock  to  untrained 
nerves  to  realize  suddenly  one  car  in  the  row  sput- 
tering into  movement.  Then  to  sense  other  forms  in 
motion,  now  in  flowing  concerted  boulevard  streams, 
now  in  erratic  ambush  attacks  from  side  streets.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk  watching 
traffic  pass,  or  to  drive  down  a  deserted  street 
flanked  only  by  fixed  buildings,  but  to  be  moving 
within  movement — that  calls  forth  the  sort  ot 
rhythmic  balancing  of  motion  that  must  be  felt  by 
each  dancer  in  the  whole  ballet.  It  means  that  one 
must  be  in  the  flux,  guilding,  shaping,  and  pressing 
ahead  in  harmony  with  other  forms  doing  the  same. 
It  also  means  that  one  must  be  aware  of  the  entire 
mass  movement,  as  the  super  traffic  cop  is  supi^osed 
to  be  and  the  ballet  master  is.  The  ballet  can  be 
rehearsed — traffic  never.  Always  it  must  be  extem- 
poraneous, made  up  of  opportunities  of  the  instant. 

'i'his  has  its  bearing  on  modern  art  because  it  is 
the  story  of  Ikjw  we  feel  toward  what  we  expe- 
rience, until  we  know  it  so  familiarly  that  we  cease 
to  have  much  feeling  about  it.  v'^o  it  is  with  art 
growth.  W  e  get  along  very  well  with  art  as  long 
as  it  stays  in  the  art  histories,  for  there  it  is  tabu- 
lated like  the  parked  cars  we  pass  by.  But  when 
our  own  personalities  are  plastically  growing  and 


art,  too,  is  in  the  modern  making,  then  indeed  we 
are  in  a  5  p.  m.  traffic  jam. 

It  seems  strange  that  although  we  see  the  inevit- 
ability of  change  in  the  uni\erse  we  are  always 
reluctant  to  incDrjiorate  it.  The  human  race  has 
had  an  incessant  struggle  these  thousands  of  years 
to  secure  enough  leisure  to  explore  in  pure  science, 
and  to  create  art  for  no  more  practical  a  purpose 
than  to  move  the  aesthetic  being.  Now  that  this 
peak  of  leisure  yields  strange  and  monstrous  crea- 
tions, there  is  a  great  panic  and  the  people  fear 
that  their  culture  is  being  betra3'ed  by  mere  capri- 
cious novelty  seekers  and  distortionists.  Pnit  this 
is  only  in  minds  fearful  of  change  or  minds  already 
wearied  by  the  battles  of  an  earlier  radicalism  which 
shrink  from  the'  travail  of  a  new  birth.  To  the 
elastic  nund  there  is  a  great  urge  to  grow  in  the 
new  rhythm  of  things,  to  unfold  and  flower  from 
the  soil  and  seed  of  our  ow  n  time. 

P>ut  what  is  this  new  order?  v^uch  exhibits  as  the 
"I)lue  Four,"  Mestrovic's  sculpture,  the  two  exhibi- 
tions of  the  "Modern  Art  Workers,"  the  work  of 
the  New  Mexican  grou])  and  Diego  Rivera's  canvas 
at  the  Pan- American,  the  new  Preston  Harrison  col- 
lection of  modern  iM-eiich  jjaintings  and  sketches, 
Warren  Wheelock's  paintings  at  the  Stone  Gallery 
at  Monrovia  of  which  Arthur  Millier  is  curator, 
,-ind  the  jjaintings  of  S.  MacDonald  Wright  and 
Morgan  Russell  at  F.xposition  Park — such  exhibi- 
tions will  give  clews  to  the  new  growth.  Such 
books  as  "Primer  of  Modern  ,\rt,"  Sheldon  Cheney: 
"Cubism  and  Post-impressionism."  b'.ddy  ;  and 
"Art,"  by  Clive  P>ell,  will  help  t<i  clarify. 

.All  through  the  history  of  man's  art  exi)ression, 
from  the  wonderful  cave  ])aintings  of  deer  and  bison 
in  the  Cro-Magnon  age,  down  to  1927,  there  has 
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always  been  a  recurrent  flux  between  two  widely 
separated  poles,  creative  and  imitative.  Egyptian 
architecture  and  sculpture  are  at  the  creative  pole. 
With  tliat  great  ])eoplc  the  scul])ture  of  a  pharaoh 
did  not  constitute  the  chiseling  of  the  man,  feature 
by  feature,  muscle  for  muscle.  Rather  it  lay  in  ex- 
pressing power  and  jiermanence  thrt)Ugh  the  vehicle 
of  a  form  beautiful  in  itself. 

While  our  fierce  ancestors,  the  hVanks,  the 
Saxons,  the  Goths  and  Celts  fought  each  other  in 
European  forests,  the  supremely  creative  Chinese 
painters  strove  to  express  the  spirit  of  moving 
waters,  the  dissolving  mists  on  the  mountains,  the 
va.st  skies,  and  the  rhythmic  coiling  of  the  dragon 
which  is  the  symbol  of  change  and  infinity.  Ncjt  as 
we  might  have  interpreted  such  concejjtions,  paint- 
ing the  literal  form,  but  always  with  few,  signifi- 
cant, rhythmic  strokes,  they  evoked  the  imagination. 

Constructive  Rome  was  not,  in  art,  a  creative 
Rome.  She  focuses  about  the  imitative  ])ole  with 
her  faithfully  transcripted  i)ortrait  busts  of  many 
full  egoed  statesmen  and  conquerors.  Such  records 
are  invaluable  to  history  and  psychology  but  they 
are  sterile  in  the  main  as  far  as  art  is  concerned. 

As  time  has  continued,  life  has  been  lived,  and 
art  has  been  ])reci])itated  from  life  ex])eriences, 
countless  reactions  between  these  two  poles  have 
been  enacted.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  most  vital  movement  in  the  most  virile  art 
center  was  Impressionism  in  Pari.s.  Such  men  as 
Manet  and  Monet,  Degas  and  Sisley,  developed  a 
passion  for  the  study  of  objects  in. light.  They 
moved  out  of  the  studios  into  the  open  air  and 
painted  direct  from  Nature,  using  the  full  spectrum 
in  the  attempt  to  paint,  not  as  they  knew  life  to  be, 
but  as  they  saw  it  in  all  its  transitory  envelopments 
of  atmos])here  and  movement. 

In  this  almost  scientific  study  sometliing  ^■ital 
was  lost  sight  of  which  might  be  called  aesthetic 
form.  That  is,  the  artist  was  too  prone  to  put 
everything  into  his  ])icture  that  Nature  i)ut  before 
his  eyes  instead  of  choosing  for  his  comjiositi'on 
only  such  objects  as  would  call  forth  the  same  emo- 
tion in  others  that  he  felt  as  he  jjainted.  But  there 
was  a  slow,  stubborn  painter  in  the  Im]>ressionist 
ranks  who  was  not  content  to  work  with  mere 
tricks  of  light.  That  man  was  Cezanne.  He 
painted  ceaselessly  for  a  "realization,"  as  he  called 
it,  and  his  search  for  the  essentials  of  form  build- 
ing has  given  him  the  title  of  the  "father  of 
Modernism." 

Spirit  Foremost 

So  involved  a  history  as  that  of  the  art  isms  since 
1904  is  better  left  out  here,  but  the  core  of  purposes 
is  common  to  all  of  these  striving  groups  who 
rebelled  against  the  Nature-imitating  Impression- 
ists. Experiment  was  ram])ant.  Some  were  trying 
to  rediscover  the  nature  of  form,  colored  volumes, 
color  used  integrally,  and  not  merely  added  to  the 
drawing:  others  were  trying  to  paint  the  sensation 
of  motion :  still  (jthers  threw  away  recognizable 
forms  and  began  to  compose  with  pure  color  forms 
just  as  a  musician  assembles  pure  musical  tones 
into  melodies  and  harmonies.   .All  were  greatly  con- 


cerned with  design  organization.  Modern  art  may 
or  may  not  be  abstract  or  distorted,  but  it  has  real- 
ism subservient  to  the  spirit,  the  idea,  the  emotion, 
and  that  by  whatever  necessary  means. 

"Early  Morning,"  by  Lyonel  Feininger,  clearly 
demonstrates  this.  In  its  simple,  spacious  propor- 
tioning and  in  its  color  cpiality  of  yellow  and  3  ellow 
greens  it  is  like  a  vast  luminous  setting  for  a  mod- 
ern epic.  Two  pillars  of  light  give  it  a  tranquil 
flood  of  strength.  It  is  a  calm  vision  of  a  future 
world. 

Feininger  and  many  other  modern  painters  and 
sculptors  are  creating  for  us  new  breath-taking  uni- 
verses of  great  beauty.  Whether  or  not  the  Ameri- 
can public  accepts  modern  jjainting  matters  very 
little  perhaps,  but  whether  or  not  it  accepts  modern 
art  matters  everything.  Modern  art  is  being 
accepted  and  is  being  used.  Every  boy  in  the  street 
thrills  to  the  full  rh\  thms  of  a  stream  line  roadster, 
every  wt)man  appreciates  the  simplicity  and  unity 
of  the  modern  costume  and  make-up.  Our  modern 
buildings  are  America's  greatest  achievement.  Cer- 
tainly Los  Angeles  is  fortunate  in  having  the  Good- 
iuie  Public  Library  to  enjoy  daily. 

The  houses  we  live  in,  our  streets,  our  games  and 
coliseums,  our  bill  boards  and  advertisements,  our 
dinner  tables  and  theatres — in  all  our  folkways  art 
must  and  is  becoming  vital  to  use.  America  could 
become  an  art  expressing  nation  and  not  have  a 
single  picture.  Yet  without  these  modern  painters, 
these  mad  abstractionists,  these  seers  of  new  form 
waj's,  the  designers  of  useful  objects  would  still  be 
groping  for  a  style,  for  it  is  the  artist  who  intuitively 
senses  the  inevitable  mould  and  designs  and  casts 
his  die  in  the  face  of  curses  and  laughter. 

However,  modern  art  has  not  completed  its  cycle, 
and  what  its  evolution  will  be  no  one  can  know. 
We  can  only  reverence  the  life  pressure  of  growth 
in  all  time,  whether  1927,  1950  or  1999.  More  than 
that,  we  can  have  discriminating  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  the  many  sincere  workers,  painters, 
designers,  engineers,  who  continue  the  stream  of 
art  by  ex|)ressing  significantly  the  emotions  that 
are  humanly  vital  in  the  course  of  sensitive  living. 
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oSCiisic  in  the  Home 


By  Carolvx  Pearsox 


NEWSPAPER  in  Eos  Angeles  recently 
asked  its  readers  this  pertinent  question  : 
"What  has  music  done  in  your  home?" 
The  answers  s  h  o  \v  e  d  an  encouraging 
growth  of  appreciation  for  the  cultural  as  well  as 
the  entertaining  influences  of  music  and  stressed 
its  power  for  uniting  families  around  the  hearth- 
stone. They  also  brought  out  the  significant  fact 
of  our  dependence  on  music  o])eratcd  by  mechanical 
contri\ances  —  the  ])honogra])h,  the  reproducing 
piano,  the  radio  and  the  organ. 

The  phonograph,  invented  about  forty  years  ago, 
has  done  more  for  general  musical  education  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  medium.  Because  of 
its  moderate  price  and  compact  size,  this  instru- 
ment came  at  once  within  the  means  of  all,  and 
was  soon  found  in  every  luml)er  camp  as  well  as 
in  many  schools  and  homes.  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  instruments  of  various  makes,  ranging  from 
the  small  portal)le  to  exjiensive  ])eriod  designs,  have 
since  been  sold.  Its  entrance  into  the  home  was 
at  first  hated  by  musicians,  who  feared  that  it 
would  supplant  the  human  ])erformer,  but  the  ob- 
jectors soon  realized  that  the  mission  of  the  pho- 
nograph was  to  s])read  music  api)reciation  and  to 
create  audiences.  \\'hen  the  radio  first  came  into 
l)oi)ularity,  the  phonograph  lost  prestige  and  sales, 
but  at  ])resent  the  new  system  of  ani])lification  used 
by  the  Brunswick,  Victor  and  Columliia  producers, 
plus  electrically  made  records,  is  again  creating  a 
tremendous  increase  in  sales. 

It  is  said  that  the  Brunswick  Panatr()])e  and  the 
\'ictor  Electrola  have  been  able  to  reproduce  elec- 
trically each  vibration  that  can  be  jnit  into  the  new 
eiectricallv  made  record.s — from  sixteen  to  21.000 
vi])rations  (which  covers  the  capacity  of  the  hu- 
man ear),  while  the  com])ass  of  the  old  tyi)e  of  i)h()- 
nograph  was  limited  to  frf)m  250  to  6,000  vibrations. 

The  Columbia  has  made  astonishing  progress 
since  imiting  with  famous  Euro])ean  companies, 
and  the  new  \'iva-toiial  Columbia  emphasizes  even 
Iialance  of  tone. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  ])ro])ortion  of  plio- 
nogra])h  record  sales  is  al)out  forty-sixty  in  favor  of 
poi)uIar  music,  with  a  steady  increase  toward  clas- 
sical music  since  the  great  symphonies,  played  by 
noted  orchestras,  have  been  recorded.  Records  of 
instrumental  music  ha\e  been  in  tlic  greatest  de- 
mand. 

Some  splendid  educational  records  have  been 
made  for  school  use  but  many  have  been  discontin- 
ued through  lack  of  vision  on  the  ])art  of  the  man- 
ufacturers who  did  not,  and  perhaps  yet  do  not,  re- 
alize that  while  it  takes  a  long  time  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  these  products,  because  educators  are  no- 
toriously slow  in  making  u]5  their  minds  as  to  what 
they  desire,  \vhen  an  educational  product  is  once 
establisl-cd.  the  demand  continues  forever.  A])ro- 
])os  of  this  is  the  account  of  the  educator  who. 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  clipped  an  advertisement 
from  a  ])ai)er  regarding  a  desired  book,  retained  the 


clipping,  and  l)ought  the  book  twenty-nine  years 
later. 

In  concerns  which  manufacture  records,  there  is 
always  contention  between  the  sales  and  the  edu- 
cational departments,  the  former  expecting  for 
standard  records  the  same  immediate  sales  response 
as  is  accorded  jazz  records,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  short  life  of  the  latter. 

While  speaking  of  the  phonogra])h,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  compare  its  rapid  growth  since  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  amplifying  methods,  with  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  dictaphone  which  still 
uses  old-fashioned  wax  cylinders  requiring  a  maxi- 
mum of  vocal  energy,  slowness  'of  dictation  and 
much  inconvenience  in  reproduction. 

The  \'itaphone  and  the  ])hono-pliotofilm  have 
great  educational  ])Ossibilities  in  this  respect  and 
may  revolutionize  business  life  even  before  they 
make  much  impression  U]jon  the  theatrical  public. 

The  new  electrical  recordings  have  upset  the 
market  somewhat,  as  time  is  required  between 
dro])ping  the  old  records  and  making  new  ones,  but 
at  present  there  are  about  5,000  Victor  records  with 
the  emi)hasis  on  classical  and  opera  compositions, 
about  7.000  Columbia  records  including  especially 
fine  instnnnental  works — this  company  sold  2,000.- 
000  records  in  Europe  last  year  and  has  just  made 
an  album  of  26  records  of  Beethoven's  greatest 
works — and  some  fifteen  hundred  Brunswick  rec- 
ords which  are  mostly  of  a  ])o])ular  nature.  (The 
\'()caliou  has  been  taken  over  by  the  I'runswick.) 

Instrumental  Music 

Since  the  introduction  of  bands  and  orchestras 
into  the  public  schools,  and  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  theater  orchestras  due  to  moving  ])icture 
music  (there  are  over  17,000  motion  picture  the- 
atres), the  sale  of  musical  instruments  has  received 
a  great  impetus.  Investigation  shows  that  in  South- 
ern California  the  saxophone  and  ukelele  are  the 
best  sellers,  and  it  is  ])robable  that  the  same  condi- 
tion exists  all  over  the  country,  'i'his  is  not  so 
alarming  as  it  would  first  appear,  because  invari- 
ably these  humble  beginnings  lead  to  interest  and 
instruction  in  other  instruments. 

The  ])iano  is  still  the  backbone  of  music  in  the 
liDnie,  as  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  piauo  is 
a  necessary  background  for  all  other  instruments 
and  for  the  voice.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
one  cannot  graduate  from  an  accredited  conserva- 
tory of  music  without  having  at  least  fourth  grade 
knowledge  of  the  piano. 

The  reproducing  ])ianos  such  as  the  Ami)ico  and 
Duo-Art  have  had  a  tremendous  efTect  upon  in- 
creasing music  in  the  home.  These  instruments 
provide  entertainment,  enjoyment  and  education. 
Accompaniment  rolls  or  records  have  been  success- 
fully made  so  that  members  of  the  family  are  not 
dependent  on  acc()mi)anists.    When  Mary  and  john 
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leave  home,  father  and  mother  no  longer  close  the 
piano,  hut  turn  on  the  electricity.  There  are  sev- 
eral thousand  rolls  available  including-  popular, 
classical,  and  educational  music  and  the  demand  is 
about  fifty-fifty. 

A  great  hue  and  cry  again  art)se  from  musicians 
when  the  reproducing  pianos  were  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  teachers  soon  appreciated  their  value  in 
supplementing  instruction  by  giving  pupils  the  ben- 


.•/  decorated  yrdle  in  the  eiitrtince  lobby  contetds 
the  "ivorks"  of  the  organ. 


efit  of  correct  phrasing,  rhythm  and  masterly  inter- 
pretations. Parents,  too,  objected  to  the  repro- 
ducing piano,  saying,  "I  fear  my  children  will  not 
practice  if  they  can  hear  the  piano  by  merely  turn- 
ing on  the  electric  switch."  .\  progressive  sales- 
man silenced  this  objection  recently  with  the  fol- 
lowing answer:  "If  your  children  were  studying 
French,  would  you  not  want  them  to  ass'ociate  with 
French-speaking  people?  With  the  player  roll 
your  children  are  associating  with  about  two  thou- 
sand of  the  greatest  pianists  in  the  world."  There 
are  approximately  four  thousand  Ampico  repro- 
ducing pianos  in  Southern  California  and  a  large 
number  of  Duo-Arts,  and  the  prices  range  from 
about  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  in  uprights  and 
from  two  to  five  thousand  in  grands,  while  period 
models  cost  more. 

The  Radio 

There  are  six  or  seven  hundred  radio  stations 
in  the  United  States  and  more  are  going  up  con- 
stantly. We  understand  that  sixteen  new  stations 
were  started  in  Chicago  alone  during  the  last  two 
months :  in  Southern  California  there  have  been 


two  or  three  new  stations  recently  and  there  are 
more  pending.  In  consequence  the  air  is  in  a  cha- 
otic condition  and  all  eyes  are  on  Washington 
awaiting  legislation.  Just  what  may  happen  it  is 
impossible  to  prophesy,  but  for  a  long  time  there 
lias  been  talk  of  coupling  up  the  big  stations  so 
that  all  great  events,  musical  and  otherwise,  will  be 
liroadcast  and  re-liroadcast  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

In  Southern  California  at  present,  there  are  about 
2.^0.(300  radio  sets.  If  the  average  family  consists 
of  three  persons  this  means  about  three  quarters 
of  a  million  of  potential  listeners,  but  at  present  the 
majority  of  the  listeners  may  be  called  spasmodic. 
vSome  have  favorite  stations  l)ut  many  turn  the  dial 
at  random  and  catch  what  they  can. 

\\'hatever  the  objections  to  the  radio  may  be,  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  a  tremendous  educator  in  the 
ivomc,  doing  more  for  music  than  anything  else 
that  has  been  invented  exce])t  the  phonograph,  and 
that,  like  the  ])honograi)h,  it  carries  music  to  the 
remote  corners  of  the  earth.  The  sale  is  about 
sixty  radios  to  forty  phonograi)hs. 

What  financial  and  artistic  effect  the  radio  is  hav- 
ing upon  the  artists  is  a  puzzling  question.  In  the 
past  it  has  seemed  a  field  for  the  inferior  musician, 
and  teachers  have  claimed  that  many  of  their  pu- 
l)i]s  who  were  not  prepared  for  public  work  were 
engaged  by  the  radio  and  "went  over"  more  suc- 
cessfully than  the  trained  singers.  In  consequence, 
many  "heads  were  turned"  and  pupils  ceased  study- 
ing before  they  were  thoroughly  |)rcpared  for  ser- 
ious work.  C^n  the  other  hand,  the  radio  has  been 
a  great  incentive  for  others  to  ]:)ractice  and  con- 
tinue studying.  Mary  hears  Louise  play  over  the 
radio  and  decides  that  she  wishes  to  do  the  same 
and  begins  to  practise  diligently. 

Then  there  is  a  question  of  the  effect  upon  the 
artist  when  he  lacks  the  ins|Mration  of  personal 
contact  with  his  audience.  True,  there  may  be  a 
limited  audience  in  the  studio  during  the  broad- 
casting, but  the  ])erformer  is  hindered  from  recei\  - 
ing  the  full  inspiration  gained  In'  directly  facing  a 
large  audience  and  getting  its  response.  On  the 
other  hand  many  performers  prefer  the  radio  be- 
cause there  is  no  waiting  and  no  dressing  up. 

There  are  at  present  in  Ivos  Angeles  proper  eight 
radio  stations  with  from  226  to  467  meters  wave 
length.  One  is  noted  for  its  extreme  power,  KFI, 
operated  by  Earle  C.  Anthony  and  "The  Kxaminer." 
.Another,  KITJ,  "The  Times,"  is  better  known  for 
the  charming  personality  of  "Uncle  John"  Daggett, 
its  manager  and  announcer.  Neither  KFI  nor  KHJ 
has  any  advertising.  KNX,  "the  Voice  of  Holly- 
wood" and  "The  Evening  Express,"  claims  the 
largest  number  of  local  listeners,  and  specializes  in 
educational  entertainment.  K  F  W  B.  "Warner 
P.rothers"  caters  to  those  interested  in  jazz  and  the 
movies.  Two  stations  are  operated  bv  churches, 
KFSG.  "The  Angelus  Temple,"  and  KTIU,  "The 
P)ible  Institute."  KMTR  and  KGQZ  are  recent 
comers  in  the  field. 

The  Pipe  Organ  in  the  Home 

In  the  home,  the  acme  of  luxury  is  the  pipe  or- 
gan. Up  to  about  twenty  years  ago  this  instrument 
was  almost  exclusively  associated  with  the  church; 
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The  (irchivay  betiveen  the  drmviug  room  and  the  lobby  is  used  'is  a  grUle  through  ivhich  the  organ 
tones  are  eonveyed  from  the  basement ,  in  the  home  of  Frances  J\Iarion  Thompson,  scenario  ivriter. 


then  the  moving-  picture  theatres  realized  its  value 
and  now  this  appreciation  has  extended  to  the  pri- 
vate owner.  There  are  approximately  2000  organs 
installed  in  residences  throughout  the  United  States 
and  about  seventy-five  in  Southern  California. 

The  pioneer  work  of  developing  an  organ  for  the 
home  was  done  by  the  AEolian  company  in  1901 
and  since  then  several  fine  organ  builders  have  cre- 
ated residence  organ  departments. 

People  who  l)uild  homes  often  arrange  with  the 
architect  to  provide  a  space  for  an  organ  even  if 
they  do  not  intend  to  install  one  immediately, 
but  any  unused  space,  ranging-  from  8x12x10  to 
14x14x12,  in  basement,  attic,  alcove  chamber  or 
closet,  may  be  converted  into  an  organ  chamber. 
The  actual  pipes  are  now  rarely  displayed  in  a 
home.  The  tones  are  brought  u])  through  floor 
grilles  or  tone  ducts  in  the  walls,  or  they  come 
from  overhead  through  the  ceiling.  .Many  make 
use  of  the  decorated  grille  with  velour  or  tapestry 
hangings,  or  of  a  false  wall  of  silk  for  concealment. 
The  keyboard  or  console  may  be  placed  anywhere. 

The  majority  of  AEolian  organs  have  the  Duo- 
Art  roll  attachment,  automatically  rei)roducing  the 
actual  playing  of  expert  organists  or  capable  of 
playing  solo  music-rolls  ctjntrolled  by  the  per- 
former. They  are,  also  of  course,  ])layable  manu- 
ally from  the  keyboard  in  the  usual  manner.  A  li- 
brary of  about  4000  records  is  available  for  the 
home  organ.    These  include  not  only  organ  works 
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but  ])ian()  classics  and  orchestral  com])ositions  ar- 
ranged for  this  instrument.  Accomjianiment  rec- 
ords are  also  obtainable.  An  added  device  has  been 
invented  whereby  a  piano  may  be  played  simulta- 
neously with  the  organ  from  the  organ  keyboard. 

Who  could  have  dreamt,  a  century  ago,  that  any 
child  could  sit  at  the  majestic  organ  and  reproduce 
the  music  of  great  masters  without  touching  a  key 
— in  a  private  home,  without  an  organ-blower,  and 
with  no  ])ipes  visible?  Yet  the  AEolian  residence 
])ipe  organ  is  not  expensive.  It  can  be  built  for 
$8,000  or  thereabouts,  without  reconstruction  of  the 
average  larger  type  of  home.  Some  people  begin 
Avith  smaller  organs  and  leave  space  for  additional 
pi])es  which  may  l)e  put  in  from  time  to  time.  The 
great  difficulty  is  of  course  in  making  the  entire 
machinery  noiseless,  and  in  considering  carefully 
the  i)eculiar  acoustics  of  each  house. 

Modern  methods  of  teaching  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  increase  of  music  in  the  American 
home.  The  old  taskmaster  type  of  ])edagogue  is 
])assing  away.  Interest-creating  methods  are  i)ara- 
moinit  and  mere  children  of  five  and  six  perform 
glibly  upon  the  piano  and  other  instruments.  ySouth- 
crn  California  is  filled  with  precocity. 

If  our  numerous  and  ra])i{lly  im])roving  mechani- 
cal ai)i)liances  enable  us  to  gain  a  true  ap])reciation 
of  music,  this  will  help  to  redeem  machinery  even 
in  the  eyes  of  its  worst  op])onents. 
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The  'B^stonition  of  Santa  Barbara 


()\E  hundred  and  eleven  years  have  lapsed 
since  the  walls  of  Mission  Santa  Barbara 
were  laid  and  buttressed  from  the  quarried 
sand  stone  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
With  a  thickness  of  six,  seven,  even  twelve  feet 
in  places,  they  were  intended  to  withstand  the  cata- 
clysm of  earthquake  and  the  ravages  of  time ; 
girded,  mortised  and  beamed  with  the  truest  ingenu- 
ity of  the  period.  And  so  surely  did  these  master 
builders  build,  that  Santa  Barbara  Mission  stood 
for  over  a  century,  mellowed  only  by  time  and 
liallowed  by  memories  of  California's  most  event- 
ful days.  Within  her  bosom  were  folded  so  many 
memories,  so  many 
shadows  of  ])riest 
and  neoi)hyte.  Span- 
ish Don  and  .Am- 
erican pioneer,  that 
her  cloistered  walls 
became  venerable 
for  m'ore  reasons 
than  mere  age  ;  and 
Santa  Barbara  l)e- 
came  a  Mecca  for 
tlK)se  w  h  o  would 
l)ause  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  tile  most 
romantic  and  color- 
ful ])erio(l  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Tlicn  on  that  ill- 
fated  morning  of 
June  29,  1925,  when 
all  the  valley  rocked 
and  quivered  in  the 
throes  of  an  earth- 
(|uake,  the  old  tow- 
ers swayed  for  one 
terrible  moment,  and  tlicn  witli  tlicir 
crashed  into  the  garden  below. 

When  the  friars  and  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  on  Mission  Hill 
and  surveyed  the  damage,  it  was  forthwith  decided 
that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do — rebuild  the 
Mission.  So  the  towers,  laid  stone  on  stone  by  In- 
dian neo])hytes,  and  the  lovely  cloisters  and  s.,)ffits 
that  had  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  very  earth 
itself  and  to  take  U])on  themselves  the  verdure  and 
coloring  of  time,  were  further  laid  low  in  order  that 
the  foundations  might  be  relaid  and  reinforced.  It 
was  in  the  pulling  down  of  these  walls,  this  laying 
bare  of  long  hidden  ])Iaces.  that  the  recent  builders 
learned  how  carefully,  how  artistically  and  thor- 
oughly their  predecessors  had  wrought.  Especially 
was  this  true  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  the  old 
church,  where,  in  taking  apart  the  old  walls,  the  real 
art  and  handicraft  of  Indian  and  Spaniard  came  to 
light.  A\'hen,  by  a  careful  and  ])ainstaking  jirocess. 
the  old  ])laster  was  washed  and  peeled  back  to  its 
original  surface,  there  was  revealed  a  simjilicity  and 
beauty  of  decoration  lost  entirely  in  the  barbaric 
gpotes(|ueries  of  recent  years. 


Sunt  (I  B(irhitr<i  Mission,  fro/ii  a  piuiitiiiy  h\  'Fhancald  Probst 


den  of  l)ell'- 


The  old  designs  which  we  like  to  think  emanated 
from  the  Indians,  but  which  were  classical  rather 
than  primitive,  had  in  the  first  instance  been  out- 
lined with  a  sharp  instrument.  'Phis  method,  used 
no  doubt  because  pencils  were  a  scarce  commodity 
at  that  time,  enabled  the  decorator  engaged  in  re- 
search work  to  make  accurate  copies  of  the 
originals. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  altar  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  was  brought  from  Mission 
San  Miguel,  the  only  Mission  in  the  entire  chain  of 
twenty-one  retaining  in  any  degree  of  completeness 
the  original  decorations.    Both  at  San  Miguel  and 

at  Santa  Inez,  de- 
signs  were  traced 
and  color  notes 
made  which  were 
reproduced  in  the 
S  a  n  t  a  15  a  r  b  a  r  a 
church  in  their  or- 
iginal scale. 

.\  unique  feature 
of  the  church  intet- 
ior.  and  reminiscent 
of  S])anish  Renais- 
sance, is  the  gener- 
ous use  of  imitation 
marble,  in  soft  ivory 
and  rose  tints.  An- 
other unic|ue  fea- 
ture taken  directly 
from  the  past  by 
the  decorator  is  the 
coating  of  all  the 
wood  surfaces  with 
a  ])laster  composi- 
tion absorbent  to 
color.  This  process 
was  originally  used  as  a  substitute  for  wood  sur- 
facing, as  there  was  no  satisfactory  means  of  sur- 
facing in  the  early  days. 

In  every  instance  the  old  method  of  decorating 
has  been  adhered  to.  Pure  penetrative  transparent 
colors  have  been  used,  and  treated  in  such  a  manner 
that  although  the  entire  interior  has  been  redone, 
nothing  new  or  garish  meets  the  eye.  An  impres- 
sion of  real  anti(|uity  ])redominates,  although  sin- 
cerity is  tlie  keynote  of  the  finished  work.  In  this 
one  mission  at  least,  if  in  no  other.  California's 
romantic  period  of  architecture  and  design  has  been 
l)reserved  for  all  posterity. 

When  again  the  bells  are  in  the  towers,  and  the 
soft  notes  of  the  Angelus  ring  out  at  eventide,  an 
old  landmark,  true  and  complete  in  every  detail, 
will  greet  the  pilgrim  to  California,  and  echo  the 
])ast  more  elo(juently  than  ever  before. — L.  J.  P. 
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Sa ntn  Barba rn  M iss i o n 
From  a  Palntln(/  by  T horicalJ  Probst 
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Artland's  Literary  Section 

Conducted  by  KarL  TiNSLEY  WaUGH 


Contributions  in  poetry,  ivhith  should  be  original  and  iiius 
in  Artland's  Literary  Section.     Address  manuscripts,  ivit. 

of  this  section,  3551  V nive 

T)efia7tce 

I  saw  silvery,  aged  sycamores 
Showing  their  tinted  treasure  :  . 
Arms  jeweled  with  autumn  leaves, 
And  the  gold  of  the  late  year's  sun 
Hung  like  an  aureole  around  them. 
The  wind  passed  by  : 
Envious  of  autumn's  way  with  a  tree, 
It  took  its  toll  of  beauty. 
But  still  the  tall  trees  held 
Trembling,  bits  of  bronze  and  gold 
Pressed  proudly  against  blue  sk}' 
Defiance ! 

— Patience  Marshall  Leaver. 

The  above  poem  finds  illustration  in  a  painting, 
hanging  in  the  Artland  Club  rooms — old  sycamores, 
with  a  few  bright  autumn  leaves  clinging  to  them. 


Disposal 

{.\  Chinese  E])isode) 

"In  twice  four  moons,"  said  the  great  i)rince  Chan, 

"I  will  pitch  my  tents  by  the  farthest  sea 

And  number  the  thousands,  man  for  man 

With  sword  and  spear  that  swear  by  me  ! 

Whose  blood  is  mine  hy  divine  decree, — 

Thus  I  have  spoken  !"  said  the  great  prince  Chan. 

"In  twice  four  moons  I'll  greater  be 

Than  he  that  holds  the  earth  in  span. 

As  the  Christians  tell — and  the  Christian  maid 

Who  dwells  by  the  sea ;  take  her  for  token 

This  lock  of  hair ;  let  her  be  arrayed 

Always  for  pleasure. — Lo,  I  have  spoken  !" 

In  twice  four  moons  the  great  ])rince  Chan 

Spoke  no  more  of  the  Christian  maid, 

Sang  no  more  of  his  warlike  ]ilan, 

Of  the  bright-tipped  spear  and  tlie  cunning  blade. 

In  t\vice  four  moons  the  great  i)rince  Chan 
Lay  in  darkness  under  a  tree. 
Slept  unmourned,  while  the  river  ran 
Through  silent  moonlight,  on  to  the  sea. 

— Sidney  King  Russell. 


possess  real  merit,  will  be  considered  for  publication 
i  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return,  to  the  Conductor 
sity  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

IJvvh 

(iod  spoke  to  me  through  pain, — I  could  not  hear — 

Only  my  wild  heart-throbbing  filled  my  ears  ; 
He  was  near  me  when  my  Joy  lay  on  his  bier, — 
I  saw  not,  for  my  eyes  were  blind  with  tears. 

I  have  heard  many  voices  down  the  years. 
As  they  were  inner  themes  of  the  One  Song: 
Despair  and  death  and  love  and  sin,  and  long 

White  pastorals  of  praise,  and  wandering  fears 
Whose  mutterings  rose  to  bind  the  soaring  wings 

Of  melody,  nursed  at  the  breast  of  my  stark 
sorrow 

AN'ith  self-wrought  fetters  ;  morrow  after  morrow 
Patterned  with  pearl  the  font  of  Beauty's  springs. 

Eyes   loosed   from   tears,   heart   hushed,   I  know 

Light's  wonder: 
The  rushing  NAME  now  flf)wering  through  Time's 

thunder. 

— Gertrude  Faricell. 


The  "seven  ages  of  man"  are  here  in  four  verses 
charmingly  condensed  into  four  ages  of  woman 
and  her  four  ages  of  song. 

T*epita  Sings 

Pepita  hums  as  she  skips  along — 
A  gay  little,  blithe  little  dancing  song 
Eor  her  slim,  small  feet  to  tread  upon 
Sings  wee  Pepita. 

Pepita  murmurs  a  haunting  air 
I'or  a  lover  who  whispers  that  she  is  fair — 
A  sweet,  shy  song  like  a  silken  snare 
vSings  wise  Pepita. 

I'epita  croons  a  lullaby 
To  soothe  her  tiny  first-born's  cry; 
With  her  white  arms  cradling  shclteringly 
Sings  IMother  Pepita. 

['(■pita's  feeble  pulses  creej) 
To  those  tunes  that  ancient  tales  still  keej) 
Of  love  and  birth  and  a  long,  long  sleep 
I'or  old  Pei)ita. 

— Frances  Hall. 
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The  '^a?ida?jfia 

A  brilliant  luied  silk  bandanna 
Printed  in  folk  lore  designs. 
That  a  N'ankec  sea  ca])tain  brought  home  to  his 
bride. 

She  has  |)laced  it  with  a  tonquin  lican 
In  the  old  rubbed  highboy 
Among  her  primly  starched  linens. 
Her  gold  lu-ads,  and  i)rayer  book,  and  fan. 

When  she  oi)ens  the  drawer 
All  the  colors  cry  out 
In  the  quiet  room. 
Before  her  wide  eyes 
Grows  an  Oriental  bazaar 
Steaming  with  the  heat. 
Between  the  closely  ])acked  liodies 
Of  coolies,  merchants,  camels. 
Walks  a  slim  Kurdish  maiden 
With  swinging  hips  and  red  earrings. 
On  her  head  is  wrajijied  (|n;iintly 
The  gaudy  bandanna — 
She  sings  a  love  song 
About  a  tall  savage  in  the  hills. 

Gently 

The  little  bride  closes  the  draw  er 
In  the  quiet  room 
.And  goes  softly  down  the  stairs. 

— Bculnh  May. 


Your  .'^ombre  eyes  have  an  oldish  gleam. 

.\nd  your  face  is  wistful,  too. 
.\s  though  .some  fanciful  childish  dream 

Had  been  stolen  aw'ay  from  you. 

I'eriiaps  your  heart  held  some  mute  desire 

Tliat  was  lightly  laughed  awa\' : 
For  longing  smoulders  with  uncjuenched  fire 

In  your  seeking  eyes  today. 

'J'here,  little  girl,  in  your  troubled  heart 

Is  the  grief  that  I  felt,  too. 
AN'hile  watching  the  souls  of  my  dreams  depart 

When  I  was  the  age  of  you. 

— Dorothy  II.  Cartivriyht . 


Traces 

There's  a  lonesome  sea  with  its  lonesome  sighing. 

Singing  its  lonesome  song. 

A\'ith  only  the  drifting  smoke  to  show 

'i'hat  shi])s  had  passed"  along. 

There's  a  lonesome  heart  with  its  lonesome  longing. 
Stifling  a  lonesome  sigh, 
AN'ith  only  the  stain  of  tears  to  show- 
That  someone  had  gone  by. 

— lloy  Beriiice  Pnlrner. 


J^v  S//  of  graveyard 

So  beautiful!  And  yet,  so  drear. 

Though  dressed  in  lovely  green  each  year 

.And  starred  with  flower.s — all  the  plot 

Is  tender  with  forget-me-not. 

The  sod  is  smooth  al)ove  the  dead : 

The  fragrance  breathes  of  things  long  fled 

Beyond  e.\])ectancy  ...  or  fire. 

.\nd  now — world-weary — ])ast  desire. 

But  still  the  gates  stand  open  wide 
Compelling  me  to  creep  inside. 

The  si)acious  ])lot  seems  crowded  now 

With  graves :  each  fragile,  unkept  vow 

■And  shattered  bit  f)f  youthful  faith ; 

Each  frail  illusion's  restless  wraith  : 

The  dreams  that  strayed:  the  dear  lost  grace; 

Each  sleeps  in  its  eternal  place 

Nor  waits  the  golden  throated  horn 

Of  any  resurrection  morn. 

.\h,  beautiful:  but  long,  loiig  dead! 
Far  better  1  should  i)lant  a  l)ed 
( )f  heartsease  just  without  the  gate 
And  let  the  graves  grow  desolate. 

— Daisy  K.  B.  Barren t. 


0)1  ^yi  'Ddgucrrotxpe  of 
<^hraham  J^jicoln 

N'ou  scaled  the  heights! 
^'ou  became  a  concpieror 

.\nd  the  highest  honor  in  the  land  was  yours, 
^'ou  girded  ytnir  loins  with  righteousness 
.\nd  prayed  for  guidance  saying. 
"Let  me  think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee!" 

A'our  rugged  face  like  rocks  upon  a  mountain  side! 

^'our  form  like  a  hickory  tree. 

That  sways  not  in  the  wind. 

The  branches  your  arms. 

The  fingered  leaves  your  hands 

'I'hat  knew  the  toil  of  day  and  night. 

^'our  feet  a  firm  foundation. 

Whose  tread  awakened  and  made  the  earth  spin 

round. 
Eyes  like  dark  caxerns. 
In  whose  de])ths  lie  slumbering 
Pity,  and  joy  for  all  mankind. 
.A  heart  of  gold,  often  heavy 
Even  as  gold  should  be. 
A'our  mind  a  storage  house 
( )f  all  kind  deeds  and  bright  learning. 

In  a  lonely  cabin  you  were  born. 

To  what? 

To  homely  toil  ? 

To  dig  in  the  earth  to  make  things  sprout? 

To  cut  paths  through   virgin   forests   where  the 

waters  leapt  ? 
To  hew  the  giant  tree? 

To  build  bridges  or  stem  the  rushing  rapids? 
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In  the  evening'  by  candle  light 

You  sat  and  pored  over  books, 

To  store  your  mind  with  Greek  and  Latin  lore. 

Your  hands  were  calloused  by  the  ax, 

Your  form  in  humble  homes])un  dressed 

But  what  mattered  that, 

AVhen  God's  blessing  pressed  you  onward. 

You  guarded  the  poor  and  oppressed 
With  law  and  justice 

Step  by  step  you  climl)ed  the  ladder  of  fame 

And  your  name  was  emblazoned  in  golden  letters 

As  the  triumphs  came. 

Your  lowly  garb  was  a  target 

For  the  barbs  of  satire  to  pierce 

And  reach  }  our  heart ! 

They  thought  to  put  you  to  shame. 

Yet  you  never  showed  that  you  cared 

As  you  mounted  higher  and  higher. 

At  the  last  you  stood  on  the  mountain  top 
While  the  nation  bowed  and  honored  you, 
They  demanded  that  you  save  them 
From  the  shame  of  the  slave. 
On  Horeb  heights  your  soul  soared  high. 
Yet  with  a  tear  and  sigh,  you  sat 


Wakeful  through  the  night 

With  your  heart  in  pain, 

Thinking  what  could  be  the  gain  of  war. 

But,  it  had  to  be  so — 

The  river  of  blood  that  flowed. 

The  brother  that  fought  brother — 

You  knew  that  war  was  Hell, 

But  told  them  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  the  land, 

To  free  the  slave, 

To  keep  the  nation's  honor  intact. 

To  hold  the  North  and  South  together. 

Your  soul  rose  up  !  You  stood. 

As  He  did  on  Calvary's  mount 

And  looked  like  the  Man  of  Sorrow. 

When  He  freed  the  world  from  Death  and  Sin. 

Your  thoughts  ? 

Oh,  only  God  could  tell ! 

You  knew  that  in  the  end 

Both  the  conquered  and  the  conquentr  would 
weep. 

And  your  prayers  were  ahvavs, 
"Oh  God, 

Let  me  think  Thy  thouglits  after  Thee  !" 

— Ireine  ij/iffar  Cone. 
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James  Q.  Szvinnertorij  ''Painter  of  T)esert  -JSCoods 

By  Hexrv  Lovins 


"California  is  one  of  the  nio.st  paintahle  countries 
in  the  world,  and  yet  so  few  artists  really  paint  it !" 
This  truism  was  expressed  by  James  Swinnerton 
to  the  writer  the  other  day  at  the  vStendahl  galleries. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  our  Western  country, 
and  of  some  of  our  artists ! 

To  the  layman,  such  a  clialknging  statement  may 
seem  confusing, 
and  we  hasten 
to  clarify  it  l)y 
explaining  that 
certain  artists 
who  attem])t  a  new 
location  fail  to 
grasp  the  salient 
characteristics  and 
only  give  us  surface 
maps  of  physical 
conditions ;  but  the 
man  who  succeeds 
is  one  who  lives  in 
it  and  mixes  with  it 
— and  most  of  all 
\vhile  so  doing  en- 
tirely forgets  con- 
venient distances 
from  railroads. 

That  is  exactly 
h  o  w  Swinnerton 
does  it.  He  goes 
away  for  months  at 
a  time,  in  the  great 
open  spaces  where 
man  seldom  travels 
and  "gets  the  sand 
under  his  skin,"  as 
he  tells  us,  and  in 
that  way  "gets  the 
feel  of  it."  Weeks 
and  months  of  con- 
tact w  i  t  h  Nature 
result  in  such  can- 
vases as  those  now 
showing. 

In  the  past 
twenty  years  Swin- 
nerton's  name  has 
been  a  household 
word  as  that  of  a 
cartoonist,  the  creator  of  "Little  Jimmy."  Now 
we  are  coming  tf)  know  liim  as  a  great  delineator 
of  the  desert ;  in  his  present  exhibition  he  reveals 
the  grandeur  and  glories  of  Arizona,  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  many  other  noted  but  untraveled 
places  familiar  only  to  prospectors,  Indians,  and 
such  men  as  Swinnerton.  In  this  way  the  civilized 
world  is  becoming  acquainted  with  the  glories  of 
the  T^ittle  Colorado,  the  Great  Canyon  of  the  San 
Juan.  Monument  X'alley  and  others. 

'Phe  mere  juggling  of  pigment  against  canvas 
is  not  Swinnerton's  ambition.  He  ex])resses  the  real 
soul  of  our  great   \\'estern  country  through  his 


realism  and  im])ressionisni  and  the  effects  make  us 
gasp  and  wonder.  He  reveals  the  vastness  of  the 
desert,  and  the  eternal  turgescence  of  nature  in 
moods  that  bind  the  artist  and  God  in  heavenly 
relationshi])s.  The  dramatic  appeal  is  especially 
marked  in  such  a  version  as  his  "Last  Trail"  in 
which  the  inevitable  "Dust  to  Dust  do  we  return" 

idea  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  us.  It 
shows  an  aged  In- 
dian crawling  to- 
ward a  deep  cave 
which  is  to  be  his 
last  resting  place 
and  carrying  a 
handful  of  food  to 
sustain  himself  in 
his  last  moments 
\v  bile  he  calmly 
awaits  the  sceptre 
of  death.  This  is 
the  custom  prac- 
tised by  our  In- 
dians to  the  present 
day. 

In  another  can- 
vas, large  in  pro- 
portion, yet  larger 
;nul  greater  in  con- 
(-  e  p  t  i  o  n  .  "The 
Ruins  of  Ba-ta-ta- 
kin,"  he  reveals 
cliff  dwellings  ris- 
ing out  of  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  pro- 
tected by  a  huge 
arch.  The  associa- 
tion of  lost  races 
rises  in  our  imagin- 
ation and  we  al- 
most see  the  m 
romping  and  play- 
ing about  in  this 
great  garden  of  vir- 
gin beauty. 

One  of  the  most 
outstanding  paint- 
ings in  the  exhibi- 
t  i  o  n  is  ''The 
Shower  of  the  Togi  Desert"  re])roduced  here.  This 
is  a  mood  typical  of  our  desert  but  difficult  to  paint, 
but  Swinnerton  has  caught  the  effect  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity  and  the  result  is  a  cloud  burst 
with  all  its  attending  vicissitudes. 

\\'e  understand  that  Mr.  Swinnerton  has  arrived 
at  a  point  in  his  career  when  he  can  go  out  and 
j)aint  when  he  feels  like  it,  for  his  pleasure.  To 
arrive  at  that  stage  is  the  greatest  moment  in  any 
artist's  career.  Yet  his  canvases  are  eagerly 
sought  by  collectors.  Although  Mr.  Swinnerton's 
home  is  near  San  Francisco,  he  is  keenly  interested 
in  art  progress  in  Southern  California. 


-[16]- 
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Etching  and  Other  T^rocesses 

By  Dana  Bartlei  i 
1  nstructor,  Choubuird  School  of  Art 


"The  wonderful  elocjuence  of  the  etched  line,  the 
niy.-^tery  attainable  through  it,  its  wide  latitude  of 
expression,  commend  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
graphic  arts." 

Numerous  cpiestions  have  been  asked  b_\-  readers 
of  Artland  regarding  the  various  processes  em- 
ployed in  producing  etchings.  .X  descrijjtion  of  this 
beautiful  and  fascinating  medium  must  necessarily 
be  short  and  concise,  omitting  many  technical 
])oints  which  concern  the  artist  alone. 

Primarily  an  etching  is  jiroduced  by  printing 
from  a  copper  or  zinc  plate  into  which  lines  have 
been  "bitten"  by  acid. 

First,  the  plate,  after  being  thoroughly  cleaned, 
is  warmed  and  is  given  a  coat  of  "gr  )und"  com- 
posed of  wax,  as])haltum  and  gum  mastic,  which 
resists  acid.  This  grounded  ])late  is  then  smoked 
to  a  golden  brown  tone  so  that  the  artist  mav  sec 
the  lines  which  are  to  be  drawn.  The  outline  or 
design  is  next  transferred  to  the  i)late.  often  re- 
versed, that  it  may  look  right  when  printed. 

The  artist  now  i)roceeds  to  draw  with  a  point 
called  an  etching  needle.  This  scratches  through 
the  ground,  revealing  the  burnished  copjjcr  where 
each  line  is  drawn  and  later  allowing  the  acid  to 
attack  the  i)late.  The  plate  is  now  immersed  in  an 
acid  bath  and  after  a  few  moments 'removed  and 
dried.  Those  lines  which  are  to  tie  lightest,  as  in 
skies,  etc.,  are  coated  with  stopping  out  varnish 
which  ])revents  the  acid  from  further  attacking  the 
])late.  The  jilate  is  again  immersed  in  the  bath, 
again  shortly  removed,  this  operation  being  re- 
])eated  until  the  darkest  lines  are  bitten.  The  jilate 
is  then  cleaned  and  is  ])ractically  ready  for  ])rinting. 
Sjiecial  ]ia])er,  moistened,  is  now  ])laced  over  the 
I)latc  and  after  being  covered  with  blankets  is  run 
through  the  press. 

Burnishing,  scraping,  trial  jiroofs.  and  other 
minor  stages  are  passed  before  the  plates  are 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  state. 

Dry  Points 

Dry  points  are  much  more  simi)le  in  i)n iduction. 
as  the  cojjper  is  directly  drawn  u])on  by  a  steel  or 
diamond  point  which  produces  a  burr.  This  sounds 
simple,  yet  it  is  quite  a  difficult  attainment,  and  the 
number  of  ])roofs  obtained  from  a  dry  ])oint  is  much 
less  than  that  obt;iined  from  a  straight  etching,  as 
the  Inirr  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  ])late  is  fragile 
and  is  cpn'ckly  worn  down  in  the  ])rinting. 


Aquatints 

An  aquatint  is  produced  by  stopping  out  on  a 
special  ground  the  lighter  passages  and  graduating 
the  ctTect  to  the  darker  parts.  The  treatment  is 
generally  done  in  masses  giving  a  broad  efifect  as  in 
the  Hartley  aquatint  shown  here,  .\quatint  is  of- 
ten combined  with  line  etching  and  is  used  exten- 
sively in  color  work,  'i'wo  or  even  more  processes 
are  occasionally  employed  on  one  plate,  each  ar- 
tist, of  course,  having  his  own  way  of  working.  A 
ninnber  of  fine  etchers  li\e  in  Southern  California. 

Wood  Blocks 
Wood  block,  which  is  \ery  much  the  reverse  of 
etching,  is  a  bolder  form  of  art.  Since  its  revival 
in  recent  years,  great  strides  have  been  made,  espe- 
cially in  color  work.  Much  beautiftil  work  has 
been  i)roduccd  in  America.  (lUstave  Bauman  being 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  this  line.  In  wood  block 
printing  the  wood  is  cut  away  and  that  part  which 
is  to  receive  the  ink  is  left.  Linoleum  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  wood  if  no  fine  lines  are 
needed.  It  is  much  easier  to  cut  and  yields  good 
results  in  capable  hands. 

Monotypes 

.\  monotype,  meaning  '"one  jirint,"  is  jjroduced 
])\-  ])ainting  on  a  glass  or  metal  ])late.  The  plate  is 
run  through  the  press  very  much  as  an  etched 
])late  would  be.  The  picture  is  thus  transferred  to 
the  i)aj)er.  It  is  a  quick  method.  ca])al)le  of  great 
latitude  and  richness  of  effect  and  has  been  used  by 
masters  in  odd  moments.  Monotyjjes  are  not  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  public,  probably  because 
thc\-  are  not  often  enough  seen.  I  have  seen  many 
monotyjies  in  hairope  and  .America,  but  the  series 
shown  by  .Mr.  Han  Sayre  (jpoesbeck  at  the  I'ilt- 
more  Salon  two  years  ago  surj)assed  in  richness  of 
color  and  general  effect  any  I  had  seen  heretofore. 

The  annual  exhibition  held  each  year  by  the 
I'rinl  .Makers  of  California  at  the  Los  Angeles 
.Mu>eum  is  probably  as  fine  a  showing  of  prints  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Here  may  be  seen  all  styles 
of  etchings,  lithograjihs  and  block  jirints  from  the 
four  ([uarters  of  the  globe,  the  work  of  ])resent  day 
masters. 

The  I'rinl  .Makers  deserve  great  credit  for  help- 
ing to  i)Ut  Los  .Xngi'les  mi  the  map  artistically. 
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'The  Qalifor7iia  Qulture Question  '^JMark 

An  "Emanation"  By  An  Unauthorized  Authority 
On  Culture 

JOHN  CARRUTHERS 

HREE  3'ears  ago  I  would  not  have  re- 
^1  spondee!  to  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  this 
Sjmagazine  for  my  impressions  on  the  future 
of  CaHfornia  Culture,  for  I  had  an  unfavor- 
able set  of  convictions  on  this  subject. 

Coming  from  Pennsylvania,  I  felt  as  Easterners 
too  often  feel  that  I  was  conferring  a  blessing  upon 
California  to  live  in  this  part  of  the  world.  If 
other  Easterners  would  admit  this  more  frequently, 
they  would  all  feel  better  inside.    I  did  and  do! 

Inasmuch  as  honest  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul,  I  may  admit  that  I  began  to  discover  that 
California  was  really  too  good  for  me,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  I  was  unworthy  of  the  fruitful  exper- 
iences that  this  fundamentally  culture-seeking  and 
renowned  area  provides  for  the  person  that  has 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  a  mind  to  know,  a  heart 
to  feel,  and  a  makeup  tliat  is  broadminded.  Most 
Easterners  are  not  broad-minded  on  the  subject 
f)f  California,  myself  included,  and  they  bring  their 
household  gods  with  them  and  judge  all  things 
accordingly.  We  pass  the  Native  Sons  for  the 
present. 

Of  course  I  have  no  business  to  write  this  article 
because  I  am  not  the  epitome  of  culture,  nor  could 
I  stake  out  a  claim  for  my  authority  on  what  cul- 
ture really  is.  I  am  not  even  a  native  son,  which 
curse  passes  upon  others  (a  grammarian  will  note 
the  ambiguity)  though  let  the  truth  be  told  that 
I  have  a  native  daughter.  From  this  I  take  com- 
fort. 

Somewhere  back  in  the  history  of  the  forty- 
niners,  my  grandfather  with  his  brother  lost  a 
small  competence  by  declining  to  buy  and  hold 
real  estate  in  the  region  of  San  Diego.  For  this 
■I  am  very  sorry,  culture  or  no  culture.  It  is  just 
possible  that  they  were  bent  on  culture,  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  think  their  main  interest  was  the  same 
that  animated  the  pioneer  soul — that  is,  gold. 

Native  Sons  Not  Best  Judges 

Since  some  of  the  native  sons  today  have  not 
gotten  over  the  original  psychology  of  some  of  the 
founders,  to  me  a  native  son  is  not  always  the  best 
person  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  the  California 
cultural  deposit.  He  too  often,  with  his  shirtsleeve 
generation  of  successors,  has  been  passing  up  the 
gold  of  California  culture  to  the  assayer  and  asking 
what  real  estate  dividends  can  be  met  out  of  this 
resource.  He  then  waves  a  flag  and  joins  his 
fraternity  of  native  sons  and  belongs  to  the  histor- 
ical societies  and  inveighs  against  the  incursion  of 
barbarians  from  the  East.  He  belongs  to  the  elect 
(esoteric  word  !)  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  had  been 
left  to  the  native  sons  of  California  to  create  modern 
cultural  California  without  the  assistance  of  the 
barbarians  from  the  East,  the  sun  would  have  shone 
on  regions  as  uncultured  as  those  south  of  the  bor- 


der, and  this  is  not  to  reflect  upon  the  good  parts 
of  Mexico  or  on  native  sons  either. 

Another  little  link  in  the  chain  of  personal  Cali- 
fornia antecedents  is  the  fairy  story  upon  which  I 
was  brought  up — that  Ramona  was  written  under 
the  eaves  of  the  house  of  a  grandaunt.  I  think  this 
was  a  "bedtime  story,"  because  I  have  never  found 
out  the  name  of  the  aunt  and  I  am  afraid  to  exploit 
this  highly  cultural  California  credential.  If  some- 
one knows  where  this  house  is,  the  editor  should 
be  communicated  with,  and  the  name  of  the  aunt 
divulged.  The  other  day  I  received  what  looks  to 
be  a  sample  of  my  family  coat-of-arms  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  the  coat-of-arms  of  this  branch  and 
see  if  they  matched.  I  am  afraid  it  would  turn  out 
to  be  very  much  like  the  experience  which  a  Boston 
genealogical  expert  provided  for  me  when  he  was 
informed  that  I  was  a  descendant  of  William  Wal- 
lace of  Scotland.  It  was  a  terrible,  flattening  ex- 
perience to  learn  that  William  Wallace  never  mar- 
ried. Someone  had  blundered.  Culture  and  gene- 
alogy did  not  mix  effectually  in  this  case. 

Converted  Recently 

So,  summing  up  this  emanation  so  far,  and  asking 
that  the  personal  embroidery  be  regarded  as  so 
much  unnecessary  decoration  to  make  people  spec- 
ulate as  to  what  kind  of  an  advertising  agent  it 
is  that  is  writing,  I  would  discharge  myself  of  the 
implication  that  I  know  anything  about  the  "cul- 
turality"  of  California. 

I  am  a  raw  barbarian  from  the  East,  converted 
to  the  cultural  possibilities  of  California  against  my 
prideful  and  falsely  superior  prejudices.  I  am  not 
referring  to  climate  or  natural  resources. 

A  most  recent  experience  forces  me  to  "testify" 
in  this  "experience  meeting"  type  of  article  that 
the  future  for  culture  is  bright  in  California.  The 
sooner  all  elements  unite  to  stand  up  for  "cultural 
California"  in  a  sensible,  restrained,  but  conscious 
way  in  defense  of  this  great  asset  (I  hate  the  word), 
the  more  honorable  will  be  our  acquittal  at  the 
hands  of  the  proper  judge,  if  such  a  court  could 
be  convened. 

The  recent  experience  referred  to  above  involves 
a  six  months'  business  type  journey  from  California, 
via  Paris,  Moscow,  to  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Mosul, 
Jerusalem,  Cairo,  Athens  and  Constantinople,  with 
a  side  trij)  to  Babylon.  This  was  not  a  pleasure 
jaunt  in  the  tourist  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  was 
an  investigation  for  a  group  of  people  in  the  East, 
(q.e.d.=Ne\v  York.) 

Six  months  is  long  enougli  to  l)e  away  from  a 
land  to  develo]!  new  perspectives. 

1  found  myself  in  my  studies  of  the  social  and 
cultural  life  of  Syria  and  Iraq  (formerly  Mesopo- 
tamia), Turkey  and  Russia,  re-valuating  this  word 
"culture,"  and  this  place  California,  or  more  prop- 
erly, the  Pacific  Coast.  Six  months'  time  is  even 
long  enough  to  notice  the  increase  in  the  congestion 
of  traffic.  This  may  constitute  a  cultural  gain.  I 
am  sim])ly  saying  that  California  changes  rapidly. 
It  is  growing  under  our  feet  in  many  million  ways, 
1)ut  some  of  us  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
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signs  of  a  renaissance  of  cultural  aspiration  that 
are  not  related  to  real  estate  hopes  in  this  area. 
This  is  the  burden  of  my  experience  and  the  gist 
of  what  seems  to  me  fitting  to  say,  even  though 
I  am  not  qualified  to  prove  it. 

For  California  culture  is  not  a  provable  definable 
reality.  Someone  has  said  that  "the  great  realities 
are  the  unprovables."  This  remark  sounds  very 
much  like  the  wise  and  helpful  Ralph  Waldo  Trine 
(ir  his  school  of  shortcut  but  beneficent  "Culture 
Compounders  and  Heart  Foam  Lyricists."  Let 
us  not  even  dare  speculate  as  to  who  writes  some 
of  the  California  song  poems  and  music.  Let  us 
rejoice  in  them  as  a  fraction  in  the  "Culture  Index." 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  di\  ersified 
constituency  like  California  to  have  an  alma  mater 
to  be  put  in  the  songs  of  service  clubs  and  real 
estate  banquets  and  on  trains  going  East. 

Whatever  one's  philosophy  on  this  subject  is 
there  is  no  doubt  that  California  suffers  from  a 
bumper  crop  of  "culture-producers-for-dividends- 
fjuly"  :  but  I  would  l)e  one  of  those  who  would  say 
a  good  word  for  all  the  real  estate  promoters  there 
are,  and  business  promoters,  and  boosters,  and  go- 
getters.  It  reminds  me  of  the  modern  Athens, 
which  city  has  increased  to  a  million  po])ulation, 
laying  out  streets,  which,  as  to  beauty  and  dimen- 
sion, would  make  the  Grove  of  Aristotle  pale  into 
insignificance  by  comparison.  I  felt  the  spirit  of 
California  in  Athens  and  one  should  not  therefore 
condemn  too  blithely  the  economic  urge  that  has 
created  Modern  California,  Inc.  I*  do  not  know 
anybody  that  is  qualified  to  wash  his  pious  hands 
and  say  with  an  unctuous  tone  and  a  holy  rolling 
eye  that  the  business  motive  that  has  made  Cali- 
fornia is  vulgarity  rampant  and  organized. 

U.  S.  Flag  Unknown 

In  my  journeys,  I  was  surprised,  by  enough  ex- 
periences, to  discover  that  California  is  better 
known  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  the  inaccessible 
spt)ts  of  Mohammedan  lands  than  the  American 
flag,  for  1  traveled  by  motor  some  four  thousand 
miles.  I  asked  an  Arab  on  the  desert  near  Mosul 
what  the  Inuiting  on  my  car  was.  He  didn't  rec- 
ognize that  it  was  an  American  flag.  (It  cost  me 
$2.50  in  Bagdad  to  secure  this  renowned  article.) 
But  1  was  gratified  to  realize  that  these  Arabs 
knew  of  California,  though  they  did  not  recognize 
an  American  flag  when  they  saw  it.  This  is  sym- 
bolical  and  ty])ical  of  the  permanent  place  that 


California  is  making  for  herself  in  the  "cultureless" 
areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  also  true  that  these  same  areas  regard  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  heavenly  land  containing  all  the  good 
things  of  the  world  and  provided  with  all  the  op- 
portunities that  they  are  denied.  A  letter  of  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  the  great  archaeologist,  whose 
work  has  been  mostly  in  Anatolian  Turkey — and 
he  knows  those  areas  as  no  other  living  man  does — 
bears  upon  this  same  feeling  when  he  said:  "I 
hope  that  some  day  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  again,  but  Heaven  and  Los  Angeles 
are  \er\'  remote."  This  letter  was  dated  |une  29, 
1925. 

Discussion  Invited 

When  this  article  was  started,  it  seemed  that  the 
])urpose  was  to  prove  that  California  is  on  the  eve 
of  cultural  possi1)ilities  that  dwarf  our  estimate  of 
them.  So  much  has  been  said  in  this  article  and 
so  little,  that  it  is  wise,  perhaps,  to  say  no  more; 
and  in  a  sort  of  eccentric  fashion  to  open  the  ques- 
tion to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to  supply  the 
answer,  pro  or  con.  Therefore  let  the  editor  permit 
this  article  to  stand  as  a  stimulation  point  or  a 
<|uestion  mark,  challenging  the  participation  of  the 
thoughtful  minds  of  Arthind's  readers  to  face  this 
inquiry :  What  ])roof  is  there  of  the  cultural  future 
for  California  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term?  If 
everyone  is  thus  permitted  to  take  the  pro  side  of 
this  question,  I  should  accept  the  opportunity 
myself  in  another  "emanation,"  but  others  who 
have  been  here  longer  and  who  know  more  and 
are  better  qualified,  ought  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
(if  I  may  change  the  figure).  A  symposium  might 
naturally  develop  out  of  the  replies  and  Artland 
might  thus  help  get  the  answer  to  the  California 
Culture  Question  Mark. 

Moral 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  moral  of  this  lesson 
is  to  regard  California  as  common  ground  for  a 
free-masonry  of  cultural  aspiration  without  holding 
the  history  of  the  past  up  against  the  mirror  of 
recollection.  Let  us  forget  who  our  grandfathers 
were,  and  think  what  our  grand.sons  will  be,  and 
let  us  regard  most  of  those  who  come  here  as  pro- 
ducers with  aspirations  for  culture  and  then  let 
us  put  up  the  standards  and  heed  the  call  of  leaders, 
who  know,  as  we  all  do,  that  this  is  a  land  com- 
mitted by  destiny  to  the  deepest  cultural  possibili- 
ties. 


The  beauty  of  T^ure  Form- 
By  Paul  D.  Hugox 

Poets  have  long"  known  that  all  Nature  a]:)i>ears 
to  repeat  itself  in  some  simple  fundamental  pat- 
terns. Whether  the  forms  themselves  exist  in  na- 
ture, or  whether  we  find  it  convenient  to  reduce  all 
that  we  see  to  such  forms  hecause  they  are  more 
easily  remembered  and  reproduced,  is  a  question 
which  belongs  more  to  philosophy  than  to  art.  It 
might  be  compared  in  a  way  to  that  of  the  alleged 
canals  of  Mars. 

With  a  poor  telescope,  one  can  see  our  neighbor- 
ing planet  distinctly  cross-marked  by  lines  which, 
assuming  there  were  an  intelligent  population,  would 
be  indicative  of  an  irrigation  system.  But  when 
the  configuration  of  Mars  is  examined  through  the 
world's  most  powerful  refractors,  the  canals  are 
not  to  be  seen  at  all.  The  explanation  given  l)y 
astronomers  is  that  the  casual  spots  which  exist 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  when  brought  suffi- 
ciently close  to  each  other,  produce  on  the  human 
eye  the  illusion  of  straight  lines.  The  same  holds 
good,  strictly  speaking,  of  all  straight  lines,  as  they 
are  necessarily  composed  of  a  series  of  irregularities 
perceived  by  the  mind  as  forming  a  regular  figure. 
A  ship  traveling  across  the  ocean  makes  a  contin- 
uous zigzag  line,  but  on  the  chart  drawn  to  a  very 
small  scale  it  appears  to  be  going  straight. 

Pure  form,  then,  is  probably  a  mental  abstraction, 
but  it  satisfies  our  longing  for  a  world  that  should 
be  "just  so"  and  it  spares  us  the  trouble  of  thinking 
by  reducing  details  to  a  small  number  of  standard- 
ized masses.  Therefore  any  system  for  presenting 
Nature  in  pure 
form  is  necessarily 
attractive  to  the 
mind  seeking  order 
in  place  of  chaos. 
Hence  pure  form  is 
found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  C)f 
every  nation  as 
coming  to  the  fore 
again  after  every 
convulsion  which 
has  shattered  man- 
kind's sense  of 
order. 

The  designs  on 
this  page,  which  are 
the  work  of  Jean 
Abel,  a  gifted 
young  art  teacher 
in  Glendale,  have 
that  merit  of  ap- 
plying to  natural 
design  the  form 
which  the  charac- 
ters themselves  ap- 
p  e  a  r  to  suggest. 
The  young  man — 
it  matters  not  at  all 
who  he  is  —  is  a 
"square"  type  of 
m  i  n  d  ;  he  has  a 


square  body.  Note  that  all  the  lines  of  his  head 
and  hand  are  used  to  bring  out  that  conception. 
The  clever  little  black  square  in  the  corner  is  essen- 
tial to  the  composition,  as  is  the  larger  black  scpiare 
in  which  it  is  all  framed. 


The  ])icture  of  the  unicorn  is  a  combination  of 
two  simple  forms — the  rectangle  and  the  semi-circle. 
Both  illustrations  are  re]jroduced  from  wood-cuts 
made  by  Miss  Abel.  Such  forms  are  often  described 
by  artists  as  "conventionalized" :  the  opposite  des- 
ignation,   "unconventionalized",    might    suit  them 

better,  for  they  arc 
the  sure  sign  that  a 
civilization  is  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of 
itself,  that  its  con- 
ventions and  com- 
p  1  e  X  i  t  i  c  s  have 
l)roken  down  from 
their  own  weight. 

Rest  is  not 
sought  by  the 
child,  who  is  ever 
asking  for  some- 
thing to  do,  for 
more  excitement 
and  adventure;  it 
is  sought  by  the 
weary  adult.  Green 
fields  and  (|  u  i  e  t 
meadows  ap])cal  to 
the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  city  dweller, 
surfeited  with  ugli- 
ness and  n  o  i  s  e. 
One  should  recog- 
nize, therefore,  in 
all  simplified  forms 
not  the  urge  of 
youth  but  the  ma- 
turity of  e  X  p  e  r  i- 
ence. 
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DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Courses  in  all  phases  of  the  dance. 
Authentic  Dances,  Pantomime,  Eurythmics.  New  Depart- 
ment in  Toe  and  Tap  Dancing.  Studio:  460  N.  Western 
Ave.,  HEmpstead  3530. 

LYTELL  STUDIO  OF  THE  DANCE:  Velma  Lytell,  Selma 
Lytell,  546  South  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  WAshington 

7546.    ORegon  4321. 
EXPRESSION 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
studio,  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd..  DUnkirk  0383. 

MUSIC 

Composers 

GEOFFREY  O'HARA:  Composer;  Lecturer;  contributes 
articles  on  music.     Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Vocal 


HAROLD  HURLBUT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Teacher  o(  Singing 

New  York  representative  of  Jean 
de  Reszke.  One  of  the  ten 
original  New  York  master-class 
teachers.  Formerly  taught  in 
Rome,  Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much 
time  in  Los  Angeles.  805  So. 
Cal.  Music  Bldg.,  Res.  Studio,  440 
So.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Terrace  3524. 


F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arens  '"one  of 
foremost  Voice  Teachers  of  the  World";  endorsed  by 
Schumann-Heink,  Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson  (Herald)  Ussher 
(Express);  Studio    107  So.  Dillon,  DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Available  for  Opera, 
Concert,  and  Oratorio.  2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood; Phone  GRanit  3270. 

Musical  Directors 
JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director,  Concert  Violinist, 
Teacher;  "Julius  Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble,"  Mem- 
ber Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or  Large  Combina- 
tions available  for  Concerts,  Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,  EMpire  5191. 

Orchestras 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYMPHONY:  Splendid, 
unusual  combinations  for  receptions,  clubs,  schools. 
Telephone  ROchester  5316.  Studio.  1719  South  Oxford 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruc- 
tion; Piano  Instruction;  Coaching;  Residence  733  So. 
Bonnie  Brae,  phone  FItzroy  0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa  St..  Office  Phone  TUcker 
6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Concert  Organist; 
Authoritative  Instruction  in  Organ  and  Piano.  Head  of 
Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  California  Christian  College; 
Organist  First  Methodist  Church,  Long  Beach;  Los  An- 
geles Studio  at  California  Christian  College,  Tuesdays, 
Fridays;  Residence  1  14  Santa  Ana  Avenue,  Long  Beach. 
Telephone  321-190. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and  Ear  Training 
Dept.,  College  of  Music,  U.  S.  C. ;  Alchin  System;  Organ- 
ist Mt.  Hollywood  Congregational  Church;  Telephone 
EMpire  5835. 

Whistling 

AGNES  WOODWARD:  Director  California  School  of 
Artistic  Whistling;  Conductor  "America's  Bird  Whistling 
Chorus";  Author  of  "Whistling  As  An  Art  ";  Suite  428 
Music-Art  Bldg..  Phone  TUcker  3957.    Three  Assistants. 


PAINTING 

EDWARD  KAMINSKI:  Instructor,  freela  nee  decorator. 
Art  Director  Pomona  College.  Specialist  in  painted 
tapestries,  Venetian  Chests  and  decorative  ship  panels. 
Studio,  1830  No.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Hollywood. 
HEmpstead  3043. 

A.  S.  KESZTHELYI:  Po  rtrait  Painter;  recipient  of  national 
and  international  prizes.  Formerly  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh.     Address  c/o  Artland. 

HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:     Portraits  in  oil.  miniatures. 

and  drawings.     Studio.  1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE  9550. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter;  Memb  re  des 
Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire 
Boulevard;  telephone  FItzroy  3220. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST  ART  GALLERIES:  Hollywoodland — Continuous 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers  welcome.  Telephone 
HEmpstead  5321. 

SCULPTURE 

FHANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains. 
Garden  Figures,  Animals:  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;   1344  N.  Harvard.    HE  0219. 

BATIK 


BACO    BATIK    DYES:      Muriel    Earle,    Representative  for 

Bachmeyer   &    Co.,    Inc.  Batik   taught.      2322  Miramar 

Street.  Los  Angeles.     FItzroy  3817. 


HEN  it  begins  to  rain  you  can  buy  an 
umbrella. 

If  you  are  hungry  you  may  step  into  a  restaurant. 

But  when  you  are  sick  or  crippled  you  cannot  buy 
insurance. 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
COMPLETE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING  explained  by  correlating  and  synthe- 
tizing  Biochemistry,  Physiology,  Astrology,  Music,  Color, 
Mathematics,  Geometry  and  all  Secret  and  Sacred  Writings. 

Classes  now  forming.  Private  Instruction.     Inez  Eudora 

Perry.    GRanit  6222.    5987  Franklin  Avenue,  Hollywood. 
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"Sierra  Gold" 

From  the  Painting  by  Lkland  S.  Curtis 
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The  JA^w  Smcerity 

r^^"^jOT  so  long  ago,  the  word  "art"  u.sed  to 
I^K^Ijimean  "trickery,"  for  none  but  an  ingenious 
f^^tjor  tricky  mind  could  produce  even  a  seni- 
blance  of  reality  with  such  a  medium  as  the 
brush  or  the  chisel.  We  still  use  the  word  "artful" 
in  that  sense,  although,  by  one  of  those  strange 
inversions  which  human  thought  is  ever  perpetrat- 
ing, the  very  idea  of  trickery  has  become  so  repug- 
nant to  modern  Art  that  we  are  asked  to  believe  it 
is  little  short  of  barbarous  to  copy  Nature,  or  other- 
wise to  deceive  the  beholder  into  the  belief  that  our 
art  is  prompted  by  mere  external  impressions.  It  is 
what  comes  out  of  the  man  that  defiles  (or  glorifies) 
the  man,  according  to  our  new  schools  of  thought. 
Henceforth  Art  is  to  mean  Self-Expression ;  it  is  to 
be  synonymous  no  longer  with  trickery  but  with 
sincerity. 

What  a  change,  in  a  brief  two  thousand  years ! 
Well  might  one  inquire  what  has  come  over  man- 


kind to  make  us  tear  the  veil  of  our  false  pretenses 
and  exalt  what  we  previously  considered  utterly 
impossible  in  a  practical  world.  Sincerity,  indeed! 
Who  first  thought  of  it?  Here  is  a  fine  doctorate 
thesis  for  some  ambitious  psychologist. 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  artists,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  answer  that  sincerity  is  the 
child  of  modern  business.  The  men  who  had  some- 
thing to  sell  were  the  first  to  realize  that  confidence 
is  at  the  basis  of  all  buying.  In  the  beginning  they 
used  merely  the  language  of  truth  ;  after  a  while 
they  hypnotized  themselves  into  a  belief  in  their 
own  words,  and  now  we  have  truthfulness  preached 
in  the  very  name  of  the  formerly  least  truthful  of 
tricks,  such  as  advertising  and  merchandising.  Gone 
forever  are  the  days  of  "your  esteemed  favor"  and 
"your  humble  servant" ;  gone  the  days  of  superla- 
tives, the  days  of  knocks  administered  to  one's  com- 
petitors ;  gone  from  commerce  and  industry,  but  not 
gone  yet  from  the  midst  of  the  very  groups  which 
preach  sincerity  most  loudly — the  artists  in  self- 
e.xpression,  the  painters,  musicians,  movie  actors, 
])ress  agents  and  others  who  have  not  discovered 
that  the  public  looks  for  the  ragged  edge  of  the 
painted  lily  while  it  would  accept  without  question 
any  real  lily  innocent  of  all  paint. 

When  our  artists  catch  up  with  our  merchants  in 
the  practice  of  sincerity,  when  they  show  their  wil- 
lingness to  praise  their  competitor,  to  study  his  side 
of  the  question,  to  work  with  him  in  groups  as 
broad  as  Art  itself,  then  the  world  will  believe  that 
self-expression  is  not  a  mere  cloak  for  selfishness, 
and  the  world  will  come  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
artist  with  the  same  confidence  it  now  displays  to- 
ward the  big  advertiser  and  the  industrial  magnate. 


The  Tree's  Prayer 

TO  THE  WAYFARER 

Ye  who  pass  by  and  would  raise  your  hand  against  me,  harken  ere  you 
harm  me. 

I  am  the  heat  of  your  hearth  on  cold  winter  nights;  the  friendly  shade 
screening  you  from  the  summer  sun;  and  my  fruits  are  refreshing  draughts 
quenching  your  thirst  as  you  journey  on. 

I  am  the  beam  that  holds  your  house,  the  board  of  your  table,  the  bed  on 
which  you  lie  and  the  timber  that  builds  your  boat.  I  am  the  handle  of  your  hoe, 
the  door  of  your  homestead,  the  wood  of  your  cradle  and  the  shell  of  your 
coffin. 

I  am  the  bread  of  kindness  and  the  flower  of  beauty.  Ye  who  pass  by,  listen 
to  my  prayer.    Harm  me  not. 

A  poster  found  in  the  public  parks  of  Spain. 


Trees  or  Disaster 


By  Geo.  H.  Barnes 

President  American  Reforestation  Association  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
The  American  Green  Cross 


(N  THE  Bible  story  of  Creation  we  read: 
"The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward 
in  Eden  .  .  .  And  out  of  the  ground  made 
the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food  .  .  .  And 
a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden." 
Trees  came  first  in  this  garden — water  afterwards. 
The  forest  is  the  "Mother  of  the  Rivers."  And  then 
we  read  of  God's  great  gift  of  work  to  man.  "He 
put  man  into  the  garden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  should 
be  interested  in  reforestation,  because  the  forests 
represent  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  most  vitally 
important,  of  all  our  natural  resources.  They  rep- 
resent the  fundamental  fabric  upon  which  our  civil- 
ization has  been  built,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  prog- 
ress, initiative  and  inventiveness,  we  are  today  as 
utterly  dependent  upon  them  as  was  Adam  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

America  Originally  a  Forest 

America,  even  as  that  historical  garden,  origin- 
ally was  covered  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  trees 
of  different  species — 822  million  acres  of  virgin  for- 
est land — wonderful  in  their  universal  adaptation  to 
all  the  needs  of  man,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  the  fowl  of  the  air.  T-R-E-E-S,  not 
only  form,  fix  and  fertilize  the  soil,  moderate  the  cli- 
mate, temper  the  winds,  feed  and  protect  the  birds, 
control  flood-waters  and  erosion  but  furnish  man 
with  the  four  great  essentials  of  life :  Food,  Shelter, 
Raiment  and  Music. 

Trees  stimulate,  conserve  and  distribute  rain- 
fall; 

Trees  purify  the  air  and  beautify  the  landscape  ; 

Trees  also  furnish  man  with  the  multiplicity  of 
materials  indispensable  to  his  progress 
and  comfort ;  and  "The  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  for  the  healing  of  the  Nation." 

And  yet,  during  the  past  100  years,  we  have  in 
the  most  reckless  and  profligate  waste  the  world 
has  ever  known,  destroyed  five-sixths  of  our  virgin 
forests  with  little  or  no  thought  of  perpetuating 
what  God  hath  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  all  hu- 
manity. 

The  early  Mosaic,  Roman  and  Greek  writings  tell 
us  that  the  forests  were  held  in  reverence  by  those 
people,  and  that  their  need  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  was  realized.  Homer  calls  the  mountain 
woodlands  "the  habitation  of  the  gods  in  which  the 
mortals  never  felled  the  trees"  and  Bryant  says 
"The  Groves  were  God's  first  Temples."  Aristotle 
points  out  that  an  assured  supply  of  wood  material 
is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  existence 


of  a  city.  Caesar  speaks  of  the  vast  forests  of  Sicily, 
which  was  the  never  failing  granary  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Biblical  literature  also  describes  Palestine  as  the 
"Land  of  promise,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  Solomon  procured  all  the  timbers  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  temple  from  the  "forests  of 
Lebanon,"  and  yet  modern  history  tells  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  of  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
Sicily  and  China,  all  once  covered  with  magnificent 
forests,  supporting  large  and  prosperous  popula- 
tions, now  all  but  barren  deserts — the  direct  and 
sickening  result  of  deforestation.  It  took  those 
countries  centuries  to  complete  their  devastating 
work,  but  the  speed  with  which  we,  the  American 
people,  have  exploited  our  forests  has  no  parallel 
or  counterpart  in  the  annals  of  history. 

These  historical  records  strongly  indicate,  if  they 
do  not  conclusively  prove,  that  forests  are  essential 
to  the  life,  prosperity  and  the  higher  civilization 
of  a  nation,  and  that  deforestation  means  the  decay 
and  even  the  death  of  a  nation.  Not  only  is  such  a 
condition  possible  in  this  country  if  our  forests  are 
destroyed,  but  an  acute  water  and  timber  famine  is 
inevitable  if  the  people  of  these  United  States  do 
not  inform  themselves  of  the  situation  and  demand 
their  legislative  bodies  to  abandon  their  Belshazzar- 
istic  attitude  and  pass  adequate  measures  for  the 
conservation  of  our  remaining  forests,  and  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  reforest  the  denuded  areas  through- 
out the  country,  which  in  their  present  state  are 
contributing  so  much  ^to  the  flood,  drought,  storm 
and  commercial  losses  of  our  Nation. 

37  Million  Acres  Deforested 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1924,  which  was  the 
most  destructive  to  the  forests  in  our  history,  we 
had  but  137,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  land  left. 
That  year  we  had  93,446  forest  fires  which  burned 
over  29,000,000  acres— and  we  cut  8,500,000  acres 
more.  During  the  same  period,  the  total  planting  in 
the  United  States  was  36,420  acres  to  replace  the 
37,500,000  acres  destroyed — the  destruction  proceed- 
ing one  thousand  times  faster  than  the  reforesta- 
tion. Are  we  unconsciously  permitting  Asiatic  his- 
tory to  repeat  itself  in  our  beloved  America? 

A  kindly  Providence  has  lavishly  provided  for 
this  country;  but  does  that  give  us  the  right  to 
waste  these  blessings,  destined  for  the  human  race 
of  all  future  ages,  within  the  short  life  of  one  or 
two  generations,  like  spendthrifts?  Shall  we  adopt 
the  most  detestable  motto  of  a  modern  Sardanapalus 
— anticipate  everything,  and  leave  nothing  for  those 
who  will  come  after?  Will  America's  pride  bear  the 
humiliating  prospect  of  having  the  culture  which  so 
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far  has  been  achieved  in  this  country  by  the  most 
intelligent,  independent,  progressive,  and  energetic 
of  all  Nations,  frustrated  by  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  our  greedy  mismanagement  and  profligate 
waste  of  the  most  vitally  important  of  all  our  natural 
resources — our  forests?  Shall  the  future  of  this 
great  Republic  be  made  uncertain  by  a  gradual  de- 
terioration of  the  soil,  climate,  water,  power — the 
destruction  of  the  fundamental  fabric  upon  which 
our  civilization  has  been  built  and  maintained,  or 
shall  it  forever  remain  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave? 

The  American  people  do  not  in  any  measure 
seem  to  recognize  the  tragedy  that  this  entails, 
nor  the  responsibility  that  is  theirs  in  protecting 
their  own  interests.  What  we  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize is  that  under  our  present  forest  policy  we  are 
destroying  our  forests  irreparably,  and  by  so  doing 
are  destroying  the  nation's  most  vitally  important 
economic  asset. 

Soil  Fertility  Depends  on  Forests 

The  wealth  and  power  of  every  country  comes 
chiefly  from  the  soil.  The  experience  of  the  farm  in 
every  country  and  in  every  age  has  shown  that  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  its  continued  fertil- 
ity, depend  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 
"When  the  forests  go,  the  waters  go,  fish  and  game 
go,  crops  go,  flocks  go,  herds  go,  fertility  departs ; 
then  the  age-old  phantoms  appear  stealthily  but 
inevitably,  one  ofter  another — Floods,  Drought, 
Famine,  Pestilence."  It  is  then,  indeed,  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  our  vision  that  the  trail  of  American 
civilization  should  be  marked  by  stumps.  National 
prosperity  never  has  in  the  world's  history  been 
builded  upon  the  blackened  stumps  of  burned  for- 
ests. Yet  along  the  highway  of  our  progress,  there 
is  that  grim  evidence  of  sacrifice — the  ruthless  de- 
struction of  our  virgin  forests  which  we  were  put 
here  to  "dress  and  to  keep." 

Timber  Production  Falls  Off 

In  order  that  you  may  more  fully  realize  the  vital 
necessity  of  quick  and  concerted  action,  the  econ- 
omic loss  to  the  several  states  should  bring 
home  the  appalling  results  of  forest  destruction. 
For  instance.  New  York  led  all  other  states  in  the 
production  of  timber  eighty  years  ago,  and  supplied 
20  per  cent  of  the  timber  needs  of  the  entire  United 
States.  Today,  New  York  ranks  as  the  twenty- 
fifth  state  in  timber  production,  and  produces  but 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  supply.  She  imports  most 
of  her  lumber,  upon  which  she  pays  an  annual 
freight  of  $35,000,000.  The  remaining  stand  is  of 
a  quality  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  earlier  days 
and  is  being  used  twenty  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being 
grown. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  in  the  production 
of  timber  sixty-four  years  ago,  and  exported  eighty 
per  cent  of  what  she  cut.  Today,  Pennsylvania 
ranks  twenty-seventh,  and  imports  eighty  per  cent 
of  what  she  needs,  for  which  she  is  paying  $50,000,- 
000  annually,  and  an  additional  freight  charge  of 
$25,000,000.  Through  the  closing  of  industries, 
through  floods  which  could  have  been  prevented, 
through  loss  in  fish,  game  and  resort  business,  there 


is  another  loss  of  $25,000,000.  This  is  what  defor- 
estation did  to  Pennsylvania. 

Michigan  Now  Imports  Lumber 

Fifty-four  years  ago  Michigan  took  first  place, 
and  again  history  repeated  itself.  These  forests 
which  had  been  called  "inexhaustible"  are  almost 
depleted.  Government  reports  show  that  Michigan 
exported  between  the  years  of  1850  and  1910,  one 
hundred  billion  board  feet  of  lumber,  but  in  1920 
she  had  to  import  one  billion  board  feet  to  keep  her 
furniture  factories  operating,  upon  which  she  paid 
$18,000,000  freight.  Dean  Coffey  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College,  in  urging  reforestation, 
pointed  out  that  there  are  47,000,000  acres  of  cut- 
over  idle  forest  land  in  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  fifty-two  years  ago  Nebraska's 
rainfall  was  negligible — coming  from  cloudbursts, 
tornadoes  and  cyclones.  Hot,  parching  winds  swept 
over  the  state.  Destructive  insects  and  pests  in- 
fested the  state,  then  known  as  the  Treeless  State. 
J.  Sterling  Morton  was  then  elected  governor  and 
the  great  tree  planting  campaign  was  begun.  To- 
day, the  Tree  Planters'  State — Nebraska's  well- 
earned  cognomen — is  noted  for  its  birds,  which  de- 
vour 170  carloads  of  insects  a  day  and  save  the 
farmers  of  that  state  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Nebraska's  annual  rainfall  has  been  increased  year 
by  year  and  the  Weather  Bureau  reports  the  rainfall 
of  1923  at  over  33  inches,  equally  distributed  over 
the  growing  season.  This  is  just  a  small  part  of  the 
benefits  reforestation  has  brought  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

Agriculture  Not  Benefited 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  destruction  of 
our  forests  is :  "Cleared  for  agriculture."  But  have 
they  been?  At  the  present  rate  of  planting,  it  will 
take  Michigan  380  years  to  absorb  into  farm  lands 
its  cut-over  acres;  125  years  in  Minnesota;  75  years 
in  Wisconsin,  thus  disproving  the  theory  that  forest 
devastation  was  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture. 

If  you  were  to  follow  the  train  of  the  saw-mills 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Southern  and  thence  to  the 
Western  States  as  they  traveled,  establishing  pros- 
perous communities,  cutting  down  the  timber  and 
moving  on,  leaving  in  their  wake  unemployment, 
higher  taxes,  discontinued  railroads,  depopulation 
and  devastation — but  always  taking  with  them  the 
profits  of  their  operations  to  invest  in  new  virgin 
fields — if  you  could  visualize  this  picture,  you  could 
readily  understand  how  idle  forest  lands  and  declin- 
ing timber  supply  adversely  aflFects  the  general  wel- 
fare of  any  community. 

It  is  true  that  the  abundance  of  forest  products 
has  been  the  primary  factor  in  the  development, 
growth  and  material  progress  of  America.  Because 
of  this  abundance,  there  was  cheap  lumber  for  the 
building  of  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
housing,  farm  equipment  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment— demands  so  great  and  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  literally  withering  our  forests. 

Our  2600  publishers  produce  30,000.000  news- 
papers every  day. 
Our  30,000  printing  plants  produce  from  six 
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to  eight  thousand  books  every  year ;  some  of 
them  in  enormous  editions.  They  also  produce 
an  incalculable  volume  of  weekly  and  monthly 
publications,  pamphlets,  catalogs,  brochures, 
time  tables,  and  so  forth. 

Our  railroads  require  125,000,000  new  ties 
each  year.  Under  every  mile  of  the  234,000 
miles  of  trackage  there  are  3,000  wooden  ties. 

300,000  cars  for  transportation  and  5,000,000 
trees  are  used  annually  as  telephone  and  tele- 
graph poles  to  carry  our  messages. 

500,000,000  fence  posts  are  used  to  build  and 
repair  our  fences  annually. 

700,000,000  matches  are  used  every  day  in 
the  United  States. 

It  takes  one-fifth  of  our  entire  lumber  cut  for 
packing  purposes  alone. 

The  uses  of  wood  are  innumerable.  Modern  civi- 
lization is  entirely  dependent  upon  wood.  The 
cheapness  of  wood,  the  abundance  of  wood  and  its 
general  usefulness  has  caused  the  forest's  desecra- 
tion. Yet,  important  though  lumber  and  wood 
products  are  to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  na- 
tion, they  are  secondary  in  importance  to  that  of 
a  continuous  supply  of  pure  water  for  112,000,000 
persons,  for  both  their  personal  and  their  industrial 
requirements. 

You  can  live  less  than  five  weeks  without  food ; 
less  than  five  days  without  water,  and  less  than  five 
minutes  without  air. 

All  Life  Depends  on  Trees 

Though  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  realizes 
the  fact,  the  abundance  of  our  food  supply,  the  qual- 
ity and  abundance  of  our  water  and  the  purity  of 
the  air  we  breathe  are  all  directly  dependent  upon 
trees.  The  importance  of  trees  in  purifying  the  air 
is  quickly  told.  Luther  Burbank  declares  that: 
"Trees  produce  and  give  out  quantities  of  ozone,  a 
necessary  element  of  healthful  breathing  for  all 
of  us."  He  also  confirms  what  other  scientists 
have  long  taught  us,  that  trees  and  all  vegetation 
absorb  and  feed  upon  waste  gases  injurious  to  us, 
produced  by  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  which  arise  from  fires  of  all  kinds,  automo- 
bile exhausts,  etc.  Thus  by  a  double  process  trees 
purify  and  improve  the  air  we  breathe. 

Trees  Control  Water  Distribution 

The  relation  of  forest  growth  to  the  water  sup- 
ply may  be  better  understood  by  reading  the  sci- 
entific reports  of  great  engineers  which  show  that 
88  percent  of  the  rainfall  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
thick  humus,  or  leaf  mold,  on  a  well-covered  forest 
floor,  and  that  under  those  normal  conditions  it 
takes  27  months  for  its  proper  distribution.  When 
this  covering  is  destroyed,  either  by  fire  or  cutting, 
92  percent  of  the  rainfall  runs  off,  taking  with  it 
the  rich,  fertile  soil  and  silt  which  it  has  taken  cen- 
turies to  create.  We  have  already  destroyed  five- 
sixths  of  these  great  God-given  moisture  reservoirs 
and  we  are,  therefore,  losing  88  percent  of  the  rain 
which  falls  in  our  mountainous  areas.  This  rain 
goes  away  in  disastrous  floods  all  over  the  country, 
with  a  terrifically  heavy  property  loss  througli 
floods  destroying  and  carrying  away  enormous 
quantities  of  natural  mineral  phosphates,  which,  in 


turn,  decreases  the  productiveness  of  the  soil — 
shown  in  a  tremendously  declining  yield  per  acre, 
resulting  in  lower  assessed  valuation  of  agricultural 
lands — a  31  billion  dollar  decrease  in  seven  years 
reflected  in  innumerable  bank  failures  everywhere. 
Nation-wide  reforestation  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
back  proper  moisture  distribution  and  increased 
farm  productiveness. 

Water  Rations  Soon 

Frederick  H.  Newell,  former  head  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  on  the  14th  day  of 
March,  1925,  according  to  the  press,  addressed  the 
Forestry  School  of  Yale  University,  and  made  the 
following  statement :  "Unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken  for  reforestation  in  the  United  States,  the 
whole  nation  will  be  on  water  rations  within  sev- 
eral years."  Not  several  years,  but  less  than  three 
months  after  this  statement  was  made,  the  nation 
was  suffering  the  greatest  drought  of  its  history. 

Europe,  though  it  has  safeguarded  its  forests  for 
centuries,  guarding  its  trees  with  zealous  care  while 
we  rush  heedlessly  on,  sees  for  itself  a  hideous  pic- 
ture of  desolation  because  of  the  lack  of  one  thing — 
trees.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  M.  Jean  Cab- 
erets,  noted  Continental  Reclamation  Engineer, 
publicly  declared  that  "the  world  is  drifting  towards 
becoming  a  huge  desert,  swept  by  floods  and  temp- 
ests because  of  deforestation."  Scotland  already, 
he  declared,  is  fast  moving  towards  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  prevailing  on  the  parched,  wind-swept 
steppes  of  Siberia.  He  calls  upon  the  Governments 
of  the  world  to  cease  their  senseless  destruction  of 
trees  and  begin  comprehensive  policies  of  refores- 
tation before  it  is  too  late. 

As  the  direct  and  sickening  result  of  forest  de- 
struction in  our  own  country,  excessive  heat  and 
cold,  droughts  and  floods  and  high  winds  are  prev- 
alent everywhere,  with  great  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, as  revealed  in  the  headlines  of  the  daily  papers. 
The  water  and  power  shortage  in  California  last 
year  cost  the  Edison  Company  $5,128,000,  which 
was  passed  on  to  the  public.  Think  then  what  these 
headlines  mean  to  the  people  living  where  these 
news  items  originated : 

Droughts  and  Floods 

75%  of  the  live  waters  of  Tennessee  gone — 
worst  drought  in  history  of  State. 

Prolonged  drought  has  brought  misery  and 
suffering  to  Georgia.  Senator  Bell  appeals  to 
President  Coolidge  for  aid.  More  than  1,000,- 
000  persons  affected. 

43  counties  in  Texas  affected  by  drought. 
Bankers  holding  mortgages  on  cattle  forced  to 
defray  expenses  of  transporting  work  stock  to 
the  north  where  pasturage  and  water  were 
available. 

New  Orleans :  Water  delivered  by  load  in 
street  sprinklers  for  radius  of  64  miles,  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

In  Crystal  Springs,  Mississippi,  anyone  found 
wasting  water  arrested. 

"Denver  prays  for  rain,  while  Missouri's 
fields  are  flooded." 

In  Ashville,  N.  C,  noted  summer  resort,  peo- 
ple were  not  allowed  to  use  water  to  wash  their 
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automobiles,  and  were  restricted  to  one  bath 
a  week. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  century-old  seed 
trees  die  in  the  South  for  the  want  of  water. 

Beautiful  Minnehaha  Falls  laughs  no  longer 
— having  gone  completely  dry  in  May  of  last 
year. 

Thousands  of  streams,  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
were  once  actual  living  sources  of  water  for  man, 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  do  not  now  even  appear  on  the  map. 
All  remaining  waterways  reflect  forest  destruction 
in  reduced  annual  stream  flow^. 

Insects  Cost  Us  $700,000,000  a  Year 
Add  to  these  calamities  the  losses  due  to  insect 
attacks  upon  living  trees,  crude,  finished  and  util- 
ized forest  products,  which  are  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  at  $1.3,000,000  annually,  and 
the  annual  loss  of  $700,000,000  to  agricultural  inter- 
ests from  insects.  It  is  therefore  just  as  important 
to  protect  trees  against  insects  as  it  is  against  for- 
est fires.  Birds — the  Creator's  natural  balance — 
protect  our  trees  and  crops,  as  they  depend  largely 
upon  insects  for  their  food  and  save  the  nation  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  history  and  experience  of  other  nations  has 
shown  us  that  deforestation  is  the  chief  cause  for 
the  present  alarming  water  shortage  all  over  the 
United  States.  Deforestation  has  been  brought 
about  because  we  have  been  measuring  the  value 
of  a  tree  solely  by  its  board  feet — or  how  much 
money  we  can  derive  from  it — when,  in  fact,  that 
is  the  least  of  its  value.  What  would  be  our  cul- 
tural attainments,  what  would  be  our  religious  and 
moral  status,  were  we  to  apply  the  same  measure  of 
value  to  human  race?  Dr.  Mayo  says  that  the  as- 
sociated chemical  elements — the  iron,  lime,  phos- 
phorus, etc. — contained  in  a  human  body  is  worth 
not  more  than  92  cents. 

Trees  are  the  Heart  of  the  Soil 

The  physical  function  of  a  tree  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  through  circula- 
tion that  the  body  is  kept  alive,  healthy  and  grow- 
ing, and  when  the  heart  action  stops  in  any  human 
body  the  inevitable  result  is  death  and  decay.  Just 
so  with  the  face  of  the  earth — the  soil.  Its  fertility 
and  continued  productiveness  depend  upon  the 
physical  action  of  the  tree,  which  absorbs  the  mois- 
ture from  the  ground  and  picks  it  up  through  the 
thousands  of  fine  hairlike  roots,  pumps  it  up 
through  the  trunk,  then  to  the  branches,  and  finally 
to  the  leaves,  where,  through  a  process  of  transpir- 
ation, moisture  is  thrown  into  the  air  and  returned 
to  the  ground,  thus  completing  the  circulation. 
Through  this  process  the  air  is  purified,  soil  is  cre- 
ated, fertility  maintained,  water  conserved  and  dis- 
tributed, and  the  underground  water  supply  kept 
intact.  It  is  stated  by  authorities  that  a  50-year-old 
maple  tree  will  transpire  250  gallons  of  water  into 
the  air  every  day. 

Forests  have  made  possible  our  present  mode  of 
living  and  methods  of  travel  and  communication, 
the  radio,  the  telegraph,  newspapers,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  all  the  marvelous  avenues  of  reaching 


the  people,  and  we  have  no  excuse  for  not  using  the 
sinews  of  war  furnished  by  our  forests  in  the  battle 
to  save  them. 

That  reforestation  is  the  most  vital  issue  before 
the  American  people  today  is  overwhelmingly  evi- 
dent when  one  considers  the  effect  of  the  forests 
upon  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, climate,  rainfall — without  which  the  nation 
must  perish.  America  cannot  continue  to  exist  as 
the  virile,  progressive  nation  that  she  is  today  un- 
less we  conserve  what  we  have  and  start  immedi- 
ately to  build  up  what  we  have  so  wantonly  de- 
stroyed. We  cannot  continue  our  policy  of  proflig- 
acy and  waste  any  longer — America  must  reforest, 
or  America  must  drink  the  bitter  dregs  of  national 
decline  and  impotency. 

We  should,  therefore,  be  interested  in  the  con- 
servation and  perpetuation  of  our  forests  through 
proper  use.  We  should  be  looking  into  the  future 
for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children;  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  indefi- 
nitely succeed  us  in  our  diflferent  walks  of  life. 

We  should  be  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  forests,  and  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it 
may  be  most  wisely,  economically  and  effectively 
accomplished. 

Public  Action  Necessary 

The  question  is  often  asked :  "Why  then,  if  these 
things  are  true,  doesn't  the  Government  do  some- 
thing about  it?"  This  can  best  be  answered  in  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  "this  Government 
is  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people." 
Congress  is  little  more  than  a  mirror  in  Washington 
to  reflect  public  opinion,  and  it  does  not  reflect  that 
opinion  until  it  is  sufficiently  crystallized  to  be- 
come a  scream.  When  the  people  of  the  United 
States  realize  the  vital  necessity  of  reforestation 
they  will  demand  it.  The  prime  requisite  of  reali- 
zation is  enlightened  public  opinion.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  American  Reforestation  Association 
— to  teach  the  value  of  trees  by  utilizing  every  ave- 
nue of  moulding  opinion.  The  first  step  is  to  awaken 
the  people  to  see  and  to  understand  the  beauty  of 
the  country  and  the  value  of  this  beauty.  That  was 
the  first  step  of  the  Master  of  the  Garden.  He 
urged  the  people  to  "behold  the  lilies  how  they 
grow.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these." 

Forests  have  given  employment  directly  and  in- 
directly to  multitudes.  They  have  given  us  pros- 
perous homes,  cheap  lumber,  pure  water  supply, 
stream  regulation ;  they  have  brought  us  innumer- 
able blessings.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  who  have 
enjoyed  and  profited  through  American  opportunity 
should,  in  turn,  pledge  American  loyalty  by  striving 
to  the  utmost  to  save  for  ourselves  and  posterity 
America's  greatest  asset  —  T-R-E-E-S  —  not  for 
sentiment  alone,  not  merely  for  our  economic  safety 
and  material  betterment,  but  for  the  very  life  of 
the  nation. 


For  further  information  on  this  subject,  address  Ameri- 
can Green  Cross,  Bradbury  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, or  phone  MUtual  8724. 
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Mohammedan  Mosque  on  Sea  of  Galihee 
From  a  paintiny  by  Fvely/ia  Nunii  Miller 


Evylena  Nunn  Miller,  president  of  t/if  IV est  Coast  Arts  In- 
corporated, is  a  landscape  painter  nf  international  experience, 
having  studied,  painted  and  exhibited  in  various  countries 
circling  the  globe.  Her  Exhibition  in  Tokyo  m;as  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Jippo  .-Iraki,  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
Exhibition  Committee.  Mrs.  Miller  is  a  member  of  other  art 
clubs,  including  the  California  .Irt  club  and  the  Lac/una  lieach 
.Irt  .1  ssociation,  and  she  has  been  listed  in  "H-'ho's  Who  in  Art 
m  America"  for  several  years. 
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"Balconies 

By  Margaret  CrAK;,  Piclorial  Photoympher 


X    CAMFORNIA.  a   land   so   similar  to 
fe!f y  E^X*         romantic  countries  such  as  ltal\'  and 
^3'^p3  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  the 
^  Mesopotamian   Valley,   it   is   not  strange 

that  our  architecture  is  so  often  accented  with  the 
most  poetical  features,  such  as  balconies. 

'Phe  comiile.xity  and  rush  of  the  modern  a,tje  may 
diminish  the  utility  of  such  a  ])icturesque  architect- 
ural detail.  l)ut  the  beauty  that  results  from  the  ad- 
dition of  such  a  structural  element  is  obviously 
important. 

The  "Americana"  says;  ":\  balcony,  a  galler\-,  or 
framework  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  projecting  from 
the  front  of  a  house,  generally  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  or  rooms,  and  supported  on  cantilevers,  or 
brackets,  and  sometimes  on  columns  of  wcjod  or 
stone.  In  S])ain,  Italy,  and  South  America,  they 
are  used  for  sitting,  walking  and  chatting,  on  warm 
summer  evenings.  The}'  are,  however,  often  used 
as  miniature  gardens  for  ])otted  ])lants. 

"Upon  Boccaccio  and  Piandello,  the  great  Italian 
novelists  of  the  16th  century,  the  ])olitical  utilitv  of 
balconies  was  not  lost,  and  entertaining  balctjny 
scenes  abound  in  their  stories.  Shakes])eare  took 
his  plot  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  from  one  of  Bandello's 
novels." 


In  the  Zoller  residence  in  Beverly  Hills,  there 
is  no  doul)t  that  the  balcony  contributes  a  very 
im])ortant  part  of  the  architectural  beauty,  form- 
ing a  dark  accent  on  the  wing  of  the  white  plaster 
house.  Mr.  Stuart  Chisholm.  landscai)e  architect, 
has  very  materially  enhanced  the  success  of  this 
garden  corner  by  introducing  the  attractively 
sha])ed  olive  tree,  that  was  transplanted  from  a 
country  orchard  to  this  spot,  in  order  to  create  a 
lovely  picture. 

The  planting  at  the  base  of  the  wall  was  pur- 
posely massed,  and  Mexican  furniture,  vividly 
])ainted.  was  added  to  create  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Roland  E.  Coate  in  a  South  Pasadena  resi- 
dence, has  chosen  the  early  California  town  homes 
for  his  inspiration.  We  see  a  number  of  these  old 
houses  that  he  has  ably  studied,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Los  Angeles  and  in  Monterey.  The  bal- 
conies often  extend  across  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  command  a  view  of  the  town  ])ark  and  gar- 
dens. \\'e  can  imagine  these  balconies  holding 
brightly  shawled  figures  waving  a  farewell  to 
friends,  or  seated  busily  engaged  in  knitting  and 
very  definitely  adding  a  homelike  feeling  to  the 
scene. 

In  this  South  Pasadena  house  the  balcony  is 
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placed  above  the  front  entrance  and  runs  tlic  full 
leng'th  of  the  main  wing.  Flower  pots,  filled  with 
trailing  vines  or  scarlet  geraniums  have  been  ar- 
ranged along  the  wooden  balustrade.  The  bal- 
cony really  forms  an  outside  living  room,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  overlooking  a  front  yard  garden 
that  is  a  little  waving  sea  of  flowers.  The  old 
fashioned  jjickct  fence  is  a  feature  that  might  well 
be  mentioned  as  an  im])ortant  element  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  modern  country  house. 

There  is  no  one  that  has  been  more  original 
and  imaginative  in  his  treatment  of  balconies  than 
W  allace  Nefif.  lie  never  repeats  his  design.s,  and 
he  uses  balconies  as  a  very  important  i)art  of  the 
architectural  embellishment  of  his  unusual  homes. 
Before  starting  his  career,  Mr.  Nefif  spent  five 
years  a!)road,  sketching  hundreds  of  picturesque 
l)uildings.    Me  aI)M)rl)ed  the  beauty  of  the  romantic 


villas  of  Italy  and  Spain,  so  that  now  his  expres- 
sion of  the  poetic  and  artistic  (|ualities  of  architec- 
ture is  spontaneous  and  prolific. 

In  t)ne  of  his  houses  in  lieverly  Hills,  the  long 
balcony  is  approached  by  a  colored  tile  stairway, 
which  overlooks  an  enclosed  ])atio.  Wrought  iron 
has  lieen  used  in  the  balustrade  of  the  balcony,  as 
well  as  in  the  gate  to  the  enclosing  wall,  and 
in  the  screen  in  front  of  the  window  oi  the  floor 
below. 

Kuskin  in  the  "Stones  of  \'enice."  declares  that 
the  Gothic  i)alaces  owe  half  of  their  picturesque 
effect  to  the  balconies.  There  is  no  doubt  an  un- 
limited opportimity  for  our  talented  builders  in 
California  to  avail  themselves  of  the  countless 
treasures  of  historic  architecture  and  in  time  to 
make  our  cities  efjual  to  those  in  any  ])art  of  the 
world. 


"Santa  Paula  Hills" 
From  a  Painting  by  F.  Grayson  Say  re 
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"The  Peace  IVonian" 

From  a  painting  in  the  Biltmore  Galleries 
By  Ktithryn  Li-if/hton 


li'hcn  the  Indian  tribes  were  forbidden  by  the  ivhite 
man  to  make  war  on  one  another,  the  cnstoni  spnuu/ 
up  of  ralliiiff  a  conference  of  the  chiefs,  and  inviting  as 
arbitrator  a  beautiful  woman,  ivhose  decision  was  final. 
The  Peace  W oinan,  after  giving  her  verdict ,  paid  tribute 
to  the  winning  side  in  French  handmade  brass  beads. 
Mrs.  Chief  Yowlache  posed  for  Kathryn  I. eight  on  in 
this  role  often  assumed  by  her  ancestors. 
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"Bach's  ''St.  Mtthew  Tassion'' 

By  Carolyn  Pearson 


I'.'^T  at  the  time  when  eminent  composers 
and  musicians  have  overcome  their  preju- 
dice for  jazz  and  are  seriously  considering 
it  as  a  basis  for  an  American  School  of 
Music,  we  suddenly  awaken  to  the  realization  that 
there  has  been  another  reaction  in  this  form  of  art 
and  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  Bach  revival. 
Running  almost  neck  and  neck  in  the  race  for  popu- 
larity we  find  Beethoven,  a  composer  in  whose 
works  the  intellectual  and  emotional  elements  are 
well  balanced,  and  who  has  been  making  a  popular 
impression  ever  since  great  sym])hony  orchestras 
have  become  possible  in  our  larger  cities  and  phono- 
graph records  have  been  available.  The  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  which  we  are  now  honoring, 
would  naturally  tend  to  increase  interest  in  his  com- 
positions. Apropos  of  this  there  has  been  such  a 
demand  for  books  about  Beethoven  at  the  Los  An- 
geles I'ulilic  Lil>rary  that  the  period  of  borrowing 
is  now  limited  to  three  days  and  still  the  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Another  factor  in  the  wave  of  reform  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Ziegfield,  who  announces  a  return  to  old- 
fashioned  attire  in  his  Follies.  While  quite  uncon- 
scious of  reform,  the  young  misses  of  today  are  seri- 
ously considering  a  return  to  the  long  locks  of  yes- 
terday. 

A  Reaction  from  Jazz 

But  while  jazz  followed  by  an  appreciation  of 
Bach — the  most  intellectual  giant  in  the  history  of 
music — appears  to  be  a  situation  to  conjure  witli. 
it  is  not  so  astonishing  on  second  thought,  for  his 
compositions  when  com])ared  to  the  dissonance  of 
today  soimd  very  musical,  and  their  poly|)honic  or 
many-voiced  melodies  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
are  (Iclightfully  gossi])y  and  comforting  to  cavorting 
American  nerves. 

But  how  did  it  come  about — tiiis  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing— this  revival  of  Bach? 

The  works  of  this  great  master  have  been  admin- 
istered, like  castor  oil.  to  students  who  have  prac- 
ticed his  fugues  by  the  weary  hour,  and  churches 
have  included  his  organ  compositions  in  small  doses 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Yet  no  great 
interest  was  experienced  until  his  vocal  works 
reached  the  masses  through  such  masterpieces  as 
the  St.  Matthew  Passion.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  Bach  was  an  intensely  human  composer  who 
expressed  himself  with  great  friendliness  and  lucid- 
ity and  the  Passion  music  is  now  considered  a  pojju- 
lar  work. 

The  Matthew  Passion  is  very  difficult  to  learn 
and  requires  months  of  ])ractice.  but  there  is  so 
much  virility  in  contrapuntal  music,  so  much  inde- 
pendent moving  al)out  among  the  different  parts, 
that  singers  after  a  few  hcnirs'  ])ractice  feel  the  ex- 


liilaration  that  follows  calisthenics  instead  of  the 
weariness  which  succeeds  close  harmony. 

The  first  performance  of  Bach's  "Passion  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew"  was  given  on  Good  Friday. 
1729.  in  St.  Thomas'  Church  at  Leipsig,  where  Bach 
was  the  Musical  Director ;  but  the  form  in  which  we 
know  it  was  not  completed  until  considerably  later. 
.After  a  few  performances  it  was  practically  forgot- 
ten until  exactly  100  years  after  its  first  production. 
It  was  then  revived  by  Mendelssohn.  In  the  United 
States  it  was  first  presented  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston  in  1874.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  performances  in  other  cities,  but  the 
greatest  credit  should  go  to  the  little  town  of  Beth- 
lehem in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Moravian  steel 
workers,  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Wolle, 
labored  courageoush'  and  continually  until  they 
achieved  not  only  Bach's  Passion  music,  but  his 
titanic  Mass  in  B  minor.  This  organization  now 
holds  liach  festivals  annually,  during  which  time 
they  sing  from  memory  these  and  other  stupendous 
works. 

To  Be  Given  in  Los  Angeles 

Last  season  Gabriiowitch.  Conductor  of  the  De- 
troit Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  a  notable  per- 
formance of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion,  and  this  year, 
on  Good  Friday  evening  in  this  city,  the  Los  An- 
geles Oratorio  Society,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Smallman,  will  introduce  the  same  work  to  the 
West  Coast. 

Bach  performances  are  wrought  with  so  many 
difficulties  that  few  conductors  have  the  courage 
and  patience  to  imdertake  them.  Sir  Henry  Wood 
told  the  writer  in  an  interview  granted  last  sum- 
mer that  he  had  just  spent  six  months  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Royal  Academy  orchestra  in  London, 
and  that  he  considered  its  successful  presentation 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  his  life. 

One  difficulty  lies  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
peojjle  for  the  double  chorus,  who  will  be  willing 
to  ])ractice  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  for  at  least 
six  months.  Another  i)roblem  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
right  kind  of  orchestration.    Bach  left  a  very  incom- 

T/ie  ai  Tompanying  portrait  of  John  Smallman,  <w/io  is  to  con- 
duct the  St.  Matthetv  Passion  •u.-hen  it  is  presented  in  Los 
Angeles  this  Easter  by  the  Oratorio  .Association,  nas  made 
specially  for  .Artland  Magazine  by  IVatter  L.  Cheever,  Glen- 
dale  artist. 

IV alter  /,.  Cheever  studied  at  the  .Museum  of  Fine  .Arts  School 
in  Boston  •u;ith  Philip  I..  Hate,  Frank  IV.  Benson,  Edmond  C. 
Tarhell,  Dr.  Edij.-ard  Emerson  ( .Anatomy)  and  .Anson  A'.  Cross 
(Perspective)  ;  became  a  member  of  the  California  .Art  Club  in 
its  early  years;  has  exhibited  ivith  them  and  n-ith  the  Painters' 
and  Sculptors'  Club  and  at  other  exhibitions. 

He  ixias  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State 
Teachers'  College,  Santa  Barbara.  He  received  Honorable 
Mention  on  Portrait  at  Pomona  Fair,  1926. 
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plete  score  with  little  more  than  a  fiijtired  Ijass 
wliicii  he  filled  in  himself  as  he  ])layed.  'J'his  is  an 
art  beyond  the  capabilities  of  most  musicians  today. 

There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  expense.  .\t  the  com- 
ing Los  Ang-eles  performance  in  the  Shrine  Audi- 
torium, it  will  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  every  seat 
to  cover  expenses,  and  this  allows  for  only  one  re- 
hearsal with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  which 
accompanies  the  singers.  It  sjjeaks  well  for  the 
ability  of  the  orchestra  members  who  can  read 
music  so  perfectly  at  sight,  and  also  for  John  Small- 
man  who  is  able  to  train  his  chorus  to  the  point 
where  it  can  adjust  itself  to  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment in  two  hours'  time.  l)ut  it  is  not  fair  to 
either  organization.  Some  wealthy  i)atron  of  the 
arts  could  do  no  better  than  to  send  the  Los  An- 
geles Oratorio  Society  a  check  to  cover  the  expense 
of  a  second  rehearsal. 

Sacred  dramas  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  wor- 
shipers and  making  the  Christian  religion  attrac- 
tive have  been  in  existence  since  the  early  cen- 
turies. Suljjects  were  chosen  from  allegorical  con- 
ceits, the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  lives  of 
the  Saints,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  The  Pas- 
sion of  our  Lord.  These  finally  received  the  names 
of  Mysteries.  Miracles  and  Moralities.  A  similar 
movement  with  a  musical  accomi)animent  led  the 
way  to  the  Cantata,  the  Oratorio  and  the  Passions. 
St.  Gregor\'  Nazienzen,  in  the  fourth  century,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  give  the  Passion  a  real 
dramatic  form.  He  treated  it  as  Sophocles  and 
other  Greek  poets  treated  their  tragedies  by  adapt- 
ing the  dialogue  to  a  chanted  recitation  and  inter- 
si)ersing  it  with  choruses.  The  Passions  have 
formed  part  of  the  service  of  Holy  Week  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  church,  and  it  became  the  cus- 
tom to  sing  the  difTerent  versions  on  certain  days — 
St.  Matthew's  on  Palm  Sunday.  vSt.  Mark's  on  Tues- 
day. St.  Luke's  on  Wednesday  and  St.  John's  on 
Good  Friday. 

The  Origin  of  Sung  Parts 

By  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had 
become  the  custom  to  divide  the  text  among  three 
ecclesiastics  called  the  "J3cacons  of  the  Passion." 
One  of  these  (bass)  chanted  the  words  s]U)ken  by 
Our  Lord,  another  (tenor)  chanted  the  narrative  of 
the  Evangelist,  and  the  third  (alto)  gave  the  ex- 
clamations uttered  by  the  Ai)ostles.  the  crowd,  and 
others  whose  conversation  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel. 
Soon  choruses  with  simple  polyphonic  settings  were 
intermingled  with  the  chanting,  and  finally  the 
Passions  included  arias  and  became  a  mixture  of 
sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Bach  is  accredited  with  five  Passions,  but  only 
two  remain  in  existence,  the  Passions  according  to 
St.  John  and  to  St.  Matthew,  the  latter  being  most 
sublime. 

Bach  divided  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  into 
two  parts.  The  first  comprises  the  consjiiracy  of 
the  High  Priests  and  Scribes,  the  anointing  of 
Christ,  the  Lord's  supper,  the  prayer  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  and  ends  with  the 
taking  of  Jesus  and  the  flight  of  the  disciples.  The 
second  part  includes  the  hearing  before  Caiaphas, 
Peter's  denial,  the  judgment   of   Pontius  Pilate, 


the  death  of  Judas,  the  ])rogress  to  Golgotha,  the 
Crucifixion  and  Burial  of  Christ.  In  the  first  the 
lyric  element  i)revails  and  in  the  second  the  dra- 
matic. 

A  Double  Chorus 

To  equal  the  grandeur  of  the  poetical  matter  P>ach 
arranged  for  a  double  chorus  and  gave  to  each  its 
own  orchestra  and  cjrgan  accompaniment.  In  the 
less  emotional  parts  one  chorus  is  used,  but  in 
nearly  all  the  chorals  the  choirs  unite  in  one  grand 
mass  of  sound.  In  the  opening  number  a  third 
chorus,  often  sung  by  children,  is  added.  The  dis- 
cij)les  and  all  the  Biblical  characters  except  the 
false  witnesses  are  represented  by  the  first  choir 
and  the  recitatives  and  arias  are  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two. 

The  center  of  the  church  sentiment  of  the  St. 
Matthew  Passion  is  a  favorite  choral  of  Bach's 
called  "O  Thou  whose  Head  was  w-ounded."  It 
comes  in  first  when  Jesus  silently  bows  to  Pilate's 
decision,  second  immediately  before  the  progress  to 
the  Cross,  third  in  the  last  choral  and  again  after 
the  words  of  the  third  verse  of  the  hymn.  "If  I 
should  e'er  forsake  Thee.  Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord," 
which  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  climaxes  of  the 
entire  work.  Next  in  importance  is  the  hymn  "O 
Blessed  Jesus  what  is  Thy  Transgression?"  and 
"O  Welt,  sieh  hier  dein  Leben." 

The  most  original  portion  of  the  St.  Matthew- 
Passion,  according  to  many  is  a  chorale  fantasia 
which  Bach  composed  around  the  first  verse  of 
the  old  "O  Mensch  bewein  dein  Siinde  Gross," 
which  is  one  of  the  best  known  hymns  on  the  Pas- 
sion. The  instrumental  ])art  is  woven  around  a 
moti\  e  which  suggests  weeping  and  makes  a  splen- 
did finish  to  the  first  part  of  the  performance. 

Dramatic  Methods 

While  Bach  approached  his  subject  of  the  Pas- 
sion from  a  devotional  rather  than  a  dramatic  angle 
he  was  not  averse  to  dramatic  methods  at  certain 
])laces  and  made  the  most  of  instrumental  color. 
The  Evangelist  and  other  speakers  express  them- 
selves in  a  free  declamatory  form  of  singing  called 
"recitative  secco,"  but  when  Jesus  speaks,  to  dis- 
tinguish Him  from  the  others,  a  string  quartet  plays 
an  accomi)animent.  Another  form  of  declamatory 
singing  called  "Madrigal  recitative"  has  an  accom- 
paTiiment  gi\en  largely  to  wind  instriunents  so  as 
to  produce  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  these  constitute  a  natural  transition  to 
the  arias. 

The  sacred  arias,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Mad- 
rigal choruses,"  are  considered  incomparable  in  the 
realm  of  church  music.  The  first  comes  in  when 
Jesus  is  praying  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  and 
is  sung  by  a  tenor  of  the  first  choir  interrupted  by 
chorale  lines  from  the  second  choir.  When  Jesus 
is  taken,  another  magnificent  madrigal  chorus  num- 
ber is  given.  Both  choirs  burst  into  righteous  in- 
dignation and  call  upon  Heaven  to  hurl  down  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  the  music  rages  like  a  storm, 
although  the  form  is  very  simple.  The  last  aria  is 
the  final  song  at  the  tomb  of  Christ  called  "Here 
yet  awhile."  It  is  a  beautiful,  soothing  slumber 
song  which  neither  racks  the  emotions  nor  sug- 
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gests  death.  Only  Bach  could  have  achicvcfl  the 
suhliniity  of  this  ending". 

Several  Organizations  Unite 

When  the  Los  Angeles  Oratorio  Association  pre- 
sent this  extrat)rdinary  work  their  members  will  be 
su])plemented  by  the  Glendale  Oratorio  Societ}', 
Mr.  Smallman's  A  Cappella  choir,  and  the  Cecilian 
Singers,  a  new  organization  made  up  of  teachers 
from  the  elementary  schools  of  this  city  and  di- 
rectecl  by  Mr.  Smallman.  In  addition  a  Children's 
Chorus  of  100  members  will  be  provided  from  the 
R.  L.  Stevenson  school. 

The  original  St.  Matthew  Passion  recjuires  five 
hours  to  perform,  but  the  director  will  use  a  cutting 
])ro\'ided  for  modern  times  which  reduces  the  time 
to  two  hours  and  a  half. 


To  help  ])revent  ap])lause  which  would  be  out  of 
])lace  in  the  religious  atmosi)here  of  the  Passion  it 
is  ])lanned  that  when  the  curtain  goes  uj)  e\eryone, 
including  the  conductor,  will  be  on  the  stage  ready 
to  begin. 

A  taste  for  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian  P)ach 
may  have  to  be  acquired,  but  the  thoroughl}-  initi- 
atefl  cry  for  more,  and  it  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  the 
Los  Angeles  (  )ratorio  society  will  receive  enough 
encouragement  on  (lood  Friday  evening  to  under- 
take the  great  Mass  in  B  Minor  next  season,  and 
will,  at  the  American  bicentennial  for  1927,  perform 
the  entire  St.  Matthew  Passion  by  giving  one  sec- 
tion in  the  afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening  as  is 
done  b_\-  the  Piach  Society  of  Ik'thlehem. 


Rurnham  Beeches,"  B Hckin/j lidnishire .  Kuijhuid 
Iroin  the  Fain  tin  f/  by  AFice  Blair-'F  lidiniis 


Mrs.  .nice  Hhiir-'l  liiiiiui.^  i.s-  a  Ciiiuuliiui  l>y  hiiili  hul  /iif.v  /iV'iv/ 
//i/.v  couulry  for  1(1  yrar.f.    .S7;r  //i/.s-  .■<k,-l ihrd  in  many  />(/;•/.? 
()/  /w/ro/r.  (111(1  Ikis  iwliihih-d  in  (/(ill('ri(\'i  of  Ihc  (■(}iinl rit\s  .f/;*' 
Iki.s  hc('n  vi.sitinfi.    1 1  rr  pi(lur(\t  liainj  in  .V(i;;(r  of  llw  l>i(/  cclit'C- 
l(Ul idii.'i  (if  ///(•  Uiiilt'd  .S7i//r.v.  ('(iiiiidti  and  linroju'. 
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Artland's  Literary  Section 

Conducted  by  KaRL  TINSLEY  WaUGH 


Contributions  in  poetry,  which  should  be  original  and  must  possess  real  merit,  tvill  be  considered  for  publication 
in  Artland's  Literary  Section.    Address  manuscripts,  tvith  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return,  to  the  Conductor 

of  this  section,  3551  University  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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What  loveliness  those  syllables  enclose! 
What  snhtle  tints  of  irisecl  beauty  beam 
\\'hen    speakinsj  theuT — a    blend    of  sei 
dream  ! — 

( )ld  t^ardens.  dedicate  to  thyme  and  rose; 
Young  gardens,  where  the  blue  hydrangea  grows. 
Or  lilies  mauve  and  golden  warmly  gleam  ; 
Wild  gardens,  hid  within  the  granite  seam 
()f  canyons  where  the  ferncd  spring  drips  and  flows. 

A  garden  ])lanted  when  all  earth  was  new 

( )nce  nursed  florescence  of  a  race  to  be. 

()  flower  that  fades! — gray-leafed  Gethsemane 

b'ound  tears  of  suffering  love  a  vital  dew. 

While  from  a  sealed  and  warded  garden-tomb — 

From  death  itself — sprang  v^eed  of  deatliless  bloom. 

— Nfetu  Marquis. 


ITere  was  a  temple  once,  of  classic  grace. 
To  beauty  vowed.    The  casual  wanderer 
Who  gazed  on  it  became  a  worshiper. 
Returning  often  for  a  prayerful  space. 
Even  to  glimpse  it  made  the  knave  less  base. 
W'hile  to  the  pure  in  heart  its  ])recincts  were 
All  sweet  with  incense  and  the  votive  myrrh — 
This  loveliest  of  shrines,  a  woman's  face. 

Behold  the  ruin  wrought ! — not  all  by  Time. 
Whose  master-skill  ennobles  while  it  mars. 
Till  even  common  things  ap])ear  sublime. 
The  crude  restorer,  zealous  over-much. 
Has  labored  here.    His  crass,  irreverent  touch 
Has  left  a  profanation  worse  than  scars. 

— Seeta  Marijuis. 


^  Fable 

(From  "The  Delightful  Pagan") 

A  girl  entered  Zeus'  temjjle  and  thus  cried  : 
"Exalted  God.  the  gift  of  clever  speech 
And  eloquence  to  me  thou  hast  denied  ; 
Give  me  a  means,  a  sign,  which  I  may  teach 
Unto  all  women  to  confess  love's  bliss." 
"Thou'lt  have  a  worthy  one"  the  god  replied. 
And  then  and  there  he  taught  her  how  to  kiss. 

— Harold  Farnese. 


Two  ])illars  of  grey  sandstone  flank  the  way 
( )f  shady  trees  that  leads  to  the  chateau. 
Rearing  itself  defiantly  and  grey  : 
Inscribed  upon  the  gate  for  all  to  know: 
Sans  Regret. 

I  ponder  who  \\  as  he  whose  tragic  hand 
Severed  the  Gordian  knot  of  his  own  fate. 
And  on  the  threshold  of  his  silent  land 
So  boldly  wrote  two  words  of  glaring  hate: 
Sans  regret. 

A  sage,  no  doubt,  who  left  the  world  alone: 
A  poor  recluse,  a  scientist  of  note. 
Whose  soul  had  died,  whose  heart  was  hard  as 
stone. 

I'rom  passions  and  from  vanity  remote. 
Sans  regret. 

And  wliere  the  boughs  of  elms  and  lime  trees  i)art 
I'.linking  with  secrecy  a  window  shines  : 
Did  ha])]Mncss  here  ever  bless  a  heart? 
And  was  it  Love  that  wrote  the  haughty  lines: 
Sans  regret? 

— Harold  Farnese. 


'I'hose  who  interest  themselves  in  the  influence  of 
our  inherited  mental  tendencies,  will  find  terse 
expression  of  their  philoso|)hical  \iews  in  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet : 

T/ic  (^/idmeleon  'That  Is  I 

Whvn  in  myself  I  find  conflicting  men, 
Who  contradict  their  principles  so  oft; 
Who  one  day  hold  aspiring  heads  aloft 
And  ere  relentless  time  has  counted  ten 
-Xre  wallowing  in  the  swine's  besotted  pen — 
Who  have  cons])ired.  denied  and  rudely  scoffed, 
'i'hen  prayed,  ere  sank  the  sun.  with  voices  soft — 
Bewildered  sore.  I'm  sadly  troubled  then. 

Until  I  think  of  all  who've  gone  before 
Now  merged  in  me  in  curious  array: 
A  part,  victorious  and  granite-strong; 
\\'hile  others,  still,  died  w  eaklings  to  the  core. 
'Tis  then  1  know  that  in  this  mortal  clay 
Ten  thousand  motley,  mad  immortals  throng. 

— I'incent  Jones. 
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T*rophecy 

Love  is  a  May  wind  si;;hin<^ — 
Love  blows  into  my  heart ; 
Love  is  a  white  clove  crying — 
Crying  within  my  heart ; 
Love  is  a  June  rose  lying 
Folded  within  niy  heart. 

IMay's  wind  dreams  not  of  Winter — 

Red  rose  fears  not  his  lireath  ; 

But  my  white  dove,  m_\'  liright  dove  is  singing — 

Singing  to  me   .    .   .   of  Death ! 

— Lucille  Evans. 


The  writer  of  the  short  story  "Monsieur's  House" 
in  the  September  Artland,  appears  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  last  issue,  in  verse. 

Requiem 

Night  wind  and  cool  stars,  and  voices  of  the  night. 

And  dim-drawn  shadows  stealing  by 
Like  phantom  dreams  in  flight. 

Laughter  and  music  from  somewhere  far  away, 

As  though  some  ghost  of  revelry 
Were  lost,  or  gone  astray. 

Night  time  and  sweet  rest,  and  voices  up  ahead. 

And  dim-drawn  shadows  all  around 
Like  phantoms  of  the  dead. 

Laughter  and  music,  fainter  now.    It  seems 

As  though  some  song  of  far  away 
Had  stolen  in  m_\'  dreams. 

Night  time  eternal,  and  voices  sweet  and  clear. 

The  dim-drawn  shadows  of  before 
I  find  no  longer  here. 

Laughter  and  music,  faintly  clear  and  gay. 

The  life  and  love  of  all  the  world 
Still  going  on  their  wa_\'. 

— Vloy  Berniie  Palmer. 


In  the  September  issue  of  .\rtland,  we  published 
Clinton  Scollard's  "Portrait  of  an  Unknown."  It 
has  brought  a  response  in  the  form  of  a  companion 
poem,  by  a  \\'ritcr  from  Maine,  who  read  it  either 
in  Artland  or  in  the  Literary  Digest  where  it  was 
re]:)ul)lishe(l. 

The  U 71  known 

"He  wore  a  ca]) — an  outing  cap — askew  ; 

A  tie  awry,  a  threadbare  suit  of  1)lue  ; 

He  had  a  humorous  eye,  a  mouth  half  glum, 

A  face  deep-lined,  and  he  was  chewing  gum." 

These  lines  I  read  upon  a  printed  page. 

And  recognized  the  man  1  have  known  an  age. 

He  came  from  Boston  to  the  State  of  Maine, 

In  charge  of  beasts  u])on  a  cattle  train. 

A  wanderer  he,  upon  this  earth's  fair  face, 

He  had  no  home,  and  no  abiding  jjlace. 

No  fond  wife  listened  for  his  coming  step, 

Nor  at  his  going,  with  a  sad  heart  wei)t. 

And  begged  for  stories  of  what  he  might  see. 

No  kith  nor  kin,  upon  this  earth  had'  he; 


"A  lonely  wanderer,"  he  confessed  to  me. 

His  kind,  old  face  was  lined,  and  brown; 

But  on  his  greying  head,  he  wore  a  crown, 

Unseen,  but  brighter  far  than  beaten  gold. 

Of  deeds  of  kindness,  more  than  manifold. 

For  never  person,  wherever  he  did  live. 

Needed  a  helping  hand,  but  he  did  give. 

I  knew  him  one  of  (jod's  most  noble  men. 

And  missed  him  when  he  passed  beyond  my  ken. 

— Isa  Gertrude  Bniven. 


The  author  of  the  following  is  a  Los  Angeles 
poet  w  Ito  has  spent  considerable  time  in  Haiti. 
Poems  of  hers  have  appeared  in  many  Western 
magazines  of  verse  ancl  a  collection  of  them  was 
published  in  book  form  last  year. 

Etchings  of  the  Qarihhcan 
Storm 

The  gods  of  the  sea, 
The  land 

And  the  sweeping  winds 
Are  talking  to  me. 

From  far  away  they  are  talking  to  me 

Of  a  veil  in  the  meeting  of  winds  ; 

Leaf  shadows  through  jungle  dusk; 

Cobweb  threads  of  sound,  subtly  enchanting; 

Tree-bells  silvery  tinkle,  lovely,  elusive — 

As  a  flash  through  the  dark 

Comes  a  swift,  clear  picture 

Of  the  sun  blazing  his  golden  ])anop!y 

Across  a  cloudless  sky  ; 

Of  puri)le  rollers  breaking  in  si)raying  emerald  and 
green  ; 

Of  seabirds  soaring,  and  skirling  and  screeling  in 

ecstacy ; 
And  a  sense  of  waiting  .   .  . 
Waiting  .   .   .   waiting  .   .  . 
The  sea  and  the  land 

vShot  through  with  disturbing  ])ri^matic  diffractions. 
Suddenly  the  storm 

And  the  spirit  of  the  storm  calbng  to  me: 
"Come  out  and  play' 

Come  let  me. toss  you  in  my  mighty  arms!" 
Beauty 

A  dagger  of  beauty, 
A  dagger  of  pain 
Has  o])encd  the  seal  of  my  soul — 
Through  the  age-long  htunming  of  the  reef. 
Through  the  s\vel]ing  diajjason  of  the  surf 
The  sea  draws  down  the  golden  beach  with  its  fairy 
l)ells. 

The  topaz  fire  of  full  sun  blazons  the  royal  palms 
vStanding  on  the  rim  of  the  sun-jeweled  sea, 
Swaying  and  whispering  a  little  song 
\\'hen  the  winds  hold  them  and  caress  them 
With  breaths  in  which  is  balm. 

Thnnigh   the  red-fiowered   branches  of  the  coral 
trees 

Life  smiles  and  beckons, 

Beckons  and  smiles 

In  witcher}'  and  wonder. 

— Annice  Calland 
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By  Edith  llrnriil  Ellis 

Both  of  us.  yciu  and  I.  live  at  tlu'  brink  of  a 
canyon. 

I  .sit  in  the  door  of  niy  cabin  in  this  western 
wilderness,  and  h<ok  far  down  my  canyon.  It  is  a 
luiye  fjash  cut  in  the  mountainside,  awe-inspirint,' 
and  ijrand,  the  work  of  nature.  Its  vertical  .sides, 
rock-hewn,  are  the  result  of  thousands  of  years: 
lust  of  a  miji>hty  upheaval  which  hroug;ht  these 
mountains  to  their  mi^ht}'  eminence:  then  of  the 
patient  labor  of  a  stream  which  little  by  little  cut 
its  way  down  the  mountain  side.  Here  and  there 
wild  flowers  and  stunted  pines  j^row  along  the 
ledges,  as  though  nature  had  sought  to  heal  the 
scars.  As  1  look  far,  far  down.  1  can  see  a  small 
ri\  er  glistening  and  tumbling  o\  er  its  rocky  bed. 
and  the  roar  of  a  waterfall  comes  up  to  nu-  through 
the  stillness.  When  evening  comes,  long  ])ur])le 
shadows  creej)  up  niy  canyon,  while  the  moimtain 
l)eaks  abo\e  flame  with  the  .glory  of  the  setting 


sun.  And  then  the  colors  fade,  and  the  stars  gleam 
out  in  the  sky  and  look  down  upon  the  velvety 
darkness  below — and  peace  rei.gns. 

You  look  from  the  window  of  your  sky-scraper 
down  into  the  canyon  of  the  .Avenue.  It  is  awe- 
inspiring,  too.  and  grand — the  work  of  man.  It 
also  is  the  result  of  many  years  which  went  into 
the  rearing  of  its  vertical,  rock-hewn  sides;  first,  of 
the  human  mind  which  conceived  its  mighty  plan; 
then  of  the  patient  industry  which  set  strong 
foundations  and  riveted  steel  girders  into  place. 
Mere  and  there  along  its  sides,  some  a])artment 
dweller  has  set  in  i)lace  window  l)t)xes  of  flowers. 
^'()u  look  far  down  and  see  the  endless  black  stream 
of  traffic  winding  ceaselessly  in  and  out ;  and  the 
roar  of  many  motors  comes  u])  to  you.  At  evening, 
when  the  sunlight  fades,  the  velvet  black  sky  looks 
dow  n  u])on  the  thousands  of  lights  gleaming  like 
stars  in  the  streets  below — and  the  life  of  the  cit\' 
goes  throbbingly  on. 

And  sometimes,  my  heart  cries  out  for  the  hurry 
and  roar  of  the  city.  And  your  soul  yearns  for  the 
])eacc  and  cpiiet  of  my  mountains. 
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What  Is  Originality? 


Dedicated  to  the  Thousands  Who  Are  Trying  to  Sell 
"Original"  Plots  to  Motion  Picture  Producers 


By  Paul  D.  Hugon 


makes 


lACH  of  us  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  original, 
or  he  could  not  survive.  We  may  be  ever 
so  slightly  different  from  all  other  persons, 
but  it  is  that  very  slight  difference  that 
us  valuable,  that  makes  us  ourselves.  It  is 
because  we  are  all  different,  or  in  some  way  original, 
that  we  have  different  finger-prints  and  different 
handwritings — different,  that  is,  to  the  eye  of  the 
expert,  though  not  necessarily  to  the  careless  glance 
of  the  novice. 

Yet  originality  has  limits.  Let  anyone  try  to  draw 
an  original  square.  If  it  is  original,  it  will  not  be 
square ;  one  cannot  improve  upon  perfection.  The 
end  of  originality  then,  is  perfection.  Originality 
is  nothing  but  an  improvement  on  something  im- 
perfect. 

Perhaps  someone  will  object,  "That  may  be  true 
of  a  limited  figure  such  as  a  square ;  but  is  it  not 
possible  to  have  an  entirely  original  idea,  one  that  is 
NOTHING  like  anything  done  before?"  The  an- 
swer is  obviously.  No.  In  some  unknown  plane 
other  than  the  physical,  things  or  ideas  may  exist 
that  are  not  at  all  like  those  found  here.  But  on 
this  plane  an  entirely  original  idea  could  not  be 
conceived  by  the  limited  mechanism  of  the  brains; 
it  could  not  be  translated  into  the  limited  forms  of 
our  words  and  what  they  connote ;  it  could  not  be 
perceived  by  people  made  of  flesh  and  blood  as  hav- 
ing any  degree  of  reality. 

Suppose  a  man  came  from  Mars  and'  tried  to 
describe  something  there  that  does  not  exist  here. 
He  could  not  do  it.  Our  language  has  only  half  a 
million  words,  and  none  of  them  would  fit.  One 
cannot  draw  a  picture  of  an  entirely  original  being. 
Either  it  has  a  head  or  it  has  not ;  either  it  has  feet 
or  it  has  not ;  either  it  has  a  body  or  it  has  not.  If 
it  has  these  things,  it  is  not  original ;  if  it  has  not, 
one  cannot  draw  it,  one  cannot  visualize  it ;  one  can- 
not even  tell  about  it.  One  might  say  it  is  a  vege- 
table-animal, but  that  would  not  be  entirely  orig- 
inal :  it  would  be  only  combining  two  existing 
things  to  make  a  third. 

Offspring  of  Imagination 
And  that  is  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  original : 
out  of  two  existing  things,  to  make  a  third.  Orig- 
inality is  the  offspring  of  Imagination :  out  of  two 
and  two  it  makes  five.  That  process  itself,  however, 
is  endless.  The  nine  figures  and  cipher  of  our 
numerical  system  will  yield,  if  10  are  used,  less 
than  ten  billion  combinations.  The  26  letters  of 
our  alphabet  will  yield  a  number  of  combinations 
represented  by  616  followed  by  33  ciphers.  How 
much  more  variety  can  one  desire? 

That  is  theory.  In  practice  one  is  likely  to  find 
that  most  possible  or  practical  combinations  have 
already  been  tried.  Evolution  creates  new  forms  all 


the  time,  and  destroys  as  fast  as  they  are  made  those 
which  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  their  surround- 
ings. Many  two-headed  animals  are  born,  but  two- 
headedness  is  no  advantage,  and  all  two-headed 
animals  are  promptly  eliminated.  So  with  most  orig- 
inality. It  is  easy  to  be  original,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  produce  something  original  that  has  not 
already  been  produced,  tried,  and  found  wanting. 

Unworkable  Plots  and  Trite  Plots 

Many  people  think  they  have  an  original  story  or 
scenario  plot,  and  wonder  why  someone  has  not 
done  it  before.  The  reason  is  probably  NOT  that 
no  one  has  thought  of  it.  The  reason  is  almost  to 
a  certainty  that  the  same  "original"  idea  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed.  Anything  which  turns  out  to 
be  really  good,  on  the  other  hand,  is  immediately 
"done  brown."  Unworkable  plots  on  the  one  side, 
trite  plots  on  the  other,  are  the  bulk  of  the  output 
by  amateurs.  For  that  reason,  no  motion  picture 
producer  is  willing  to  read  the  amateur's  product, 
unless  there  is  instantly  present  in  its  FORM  some- 
thing that  is  so  attractive  that  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  originality.  That  is  one  good  reason 
why  written  stories  are  read  by  editors  (because 
one  glance  suffices  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
technique,  through  the  language  and  style)  while 
movie  plots  submitted  to  studios  are  not  looked  at 
(because  they  would  have  to  be  read  in  their  en- 
tirety and  it  is  already  known  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  original). 

Because  each  trade  and  profession  has  tried  so 
many  experiments,  and  knows  which  can  be  success- 
ful and  which  are  doomed  to  failure,  the  only  true 
originator  is  usually  the  professional  originator — 
the  professional  artist,  the  scenario  writer,  the  pro- 
fessional story  writer.  And  the  reason  (apart  from 
native  qualifications  and  technical  skill)  why  they 
succeed  where  the  amateur  fails,  is  simply  that  they 
do  not  try  to  be  so  rabidly  original :  knowing  what 
has  gone  before  and  what  does  NOT  work,  they  are 
content  to  follow  a  successful  pattern,  with  such 
variations  as  will  give  the  illusion  of  reality — the 
ILLUSION  only;  for  it  is  no  secret  in  literary  and 
artistic  quarters  that  the  only  way  to  produce  some- 
thing that  is  both  marketable  and  original  is  to  fol- 
low closely  the  lead  of  the  competing  article,  adding 
and  changing  each  little  detail  at  a  time,  until  the 
article  appears  entirely  different  from  the  original — 
which  itself  was  just  such  a  slight  improvement 
upon  another  original,  and  so  on,  world  without  end. 

Changes  Prove  Originality 
The  true  test  and  proof  of  originality  is  to  be 

found  in  the  successive  CHANGES  that  an  article 

has  undergone. 

When  a  motion  picture  producer  is  sued  for 

plagiarism — there  are  over  140  such  suits  pending 
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in  the  courts  of  Los  Angeles  today — his  only  de- 
fense is  to  produce  all  the  successive  changes 
through  which  his  work  has  passed,  from  some  writ- 
er's attempt  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  incident 
for  a  certain  star,  down  to  the  final  revise  of  the 
scenario,  the  title  sheet  and  the  editing  notes. 

Without  such  notes,  without  such  proof  of  suc- 
cessive changes,  no  scenario  can  be  PROVED  orig- 
inal. The  sudden  inspiration  that  comes  in  the 
night,  that  is  written  immediately  in  final  form  and 
mistaken  for  originality,  is  usually  but  a  case  of 
reminiscence,  unconscious  plagiarism.  In  all  cases 
of  identity  trials,  the  question  hangs  on  the  suc- 
cessive changes.  You  cannot  prove  you  are  YOU 
by  saying:  "I  am  John  Doe."  You  can  prove  it 
only  by  bringing  forward  people  who  knew  you 
some  time  ago,  and  some  time  before  that,  and  some 
time  before  that — by  establishing  the  history  of 
your  changes. 

Working  from  a  Model 

In  the  course  of  life,  we  receive — both  consciously 
and  unconsciously — countless  millions  of  sensations 
that  are  never  forgotten.  When  we  cease  to  recog- 
nize them,  when  we  have  nursed  them  for  a  long 
time,  they  come  back  to  us  as  "ideas"  and  we  are 
apt  to  call  them  original.  They  are  original  only  in 
so  far  as  they  recombine  old  elements  in  a  way  that 
has  not  been  used  before.  But  the  only  way  to  be 
recognized  as  original  is  to  start  from  a  well-known 
and  successful  model,  and  to  set  about  skilfully 
changing  every  single  detail  of  it,  until  the  author 
himself  could  not  recognize  it.  One-step  originality 
is  the  only  originality  that  is  really  recognized  and 
paid  for,  when  the  buyer  or  the  judge  is  well  in- 
formed and  suflficiently  critical. 

Fortunately  for  beginners,  all  buyers  are  not  good 
judges. 

The  Early  Days  of  the  Movies 

A  few  years  ago,  anybody  who  had  an  "idea"  (the 
most  abused  word  in  the  language)  would  jot  it 
down,  send  it  to  a  motion  picture  producer,  and 
stand  a  fair  chance — say  1  in  1,000 — of  receiving 
a  small  remuneration  for  his  suggestion,  $5,  $25, 
sometimes  as  high  as  $100.  That  was  the  time 
when  there  were  ten  films  produced  for  one  that 
ever  saw  the  light  of  the  screen.  That  was  before 
the  film  business  had  become  an  almost  closed 
monopoly,  before  publishing  houses  had  been  roped 
in  to  supply  stories  in  book  form,  before  blackmail 
by  authors  in  the  shape  of  suits  for  plagiarism  had 
become  an  organized  industry. 

Not  that  many  of  these  "ideas"  were  really  new 
or  worth  buying.  But  the  film  producers  were 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  illiterate ;  they  did 
not  even  know  enough  to  hire  people  who  had  read 
books  and  who  could  recognize  instantly  the  oldest 
and  stalest  plot  from  the  most  striking  novelty ; 
they  were  blundering  about  their  work  as  only  un- 
educated people  know  how  to  blunder,  and  any- 
thing that  struck  the  fancy  of  the  all-powerful  lord 
of  a  film  concern  was  good  enough  for  the  whole 
world. 

Film  producers  may  not  have  changed  much,  but 
"financial  management"  has  introduced  safeguards 
in  the  form  of  educated  employees  who  have  to  be 


satisfied  that  a  scenario  is  really  new  before  it  is 
even  glanced  at,  "higher  up."  Moreover,  where 
there  were  ten  companies  a  few  years  ago,  there  are 
now  two  at  the  most.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  before  the  entire  field  will  be  just  as  close  a 
monopoly  as  Oil  or  Packing.  So-called  Independ- 
ents will  be  permitted  to  exist  if  they  also  organize 
themselves  under  a  known  group,  which  will  be 
allowed  to  vegetate  so  long  as  it  is  not  really  dan- 
gerous to  the  big  monopoly. 

Limited  Market 

It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
market  for  scenarios,  it  is  really  limited  to  a  dozen 
buyers  at  the  most ;  that  such  scenarios  must  pass 
the  test  for  originality  to  satisfy  exacting  and  well- 
informed  men  whose  sole  business  is  to  read  every- 
thing that  is  published  or  has  ever  been  published; 
and  that  the  burden  of  proof  for  actual  originality 
rests  with  the  author,  so  as  to  avoid  suits  for  pla- 
giarism. It  is  never  enough  to  say,  "I  wrote  this 
just  as  it  is." 

In  a  limited  market  of  any  kind,  the  inevitable 
process  is  that  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men,  who 
have  for  years  received  the  benefit  of  unceasing  pub- 
licity and  advertising  (spending  on  it  an  incredibly 
large  portion  of  their  earnings),  become  known  as 
the  leaders,  and  receive  all  the  large  salaries  or  fees; 
while  the  thousands  of  followers  crowd  around  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  content  with  starvation  wages 
in  the  hope  of  getting  their  chance  to  make  a  dash 
for  the  top. 

That  is  known  as  the  "star  system,"  and  it  applies 
just  as  much  to  artists  and  writers  as  it  does  to 
actors  and  ball  players. 

Even  if  the  market  were  wide  open,  the  originality 
test  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  sell 
a  scenario.  The  producer,  deluged  with  worthless 
or  stolen  material,  has  not  time  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  full  history  of  every  piece  sub- 
mitted. Therefore  he  does  not  trust  the  outsider  at 
all,  and  will  always  choose  to  deal  with  an  insider, 
because  he  knows  that  the  insider  does  not  claim  to 
be  original,  but  is  merely  changing,  cleverly  modi- 
fying and  copying  what  has  previously  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

To  Suit  Present  Needs 
But  there  is  an  even  more  potent  reason  why  the 
outside  scenario  is  not  wanted,  which  is  this:  the 
chances  of  its  suiting  the  needs  of  the  moment  are 
one  in  a  thousand.  To  buy  the  food  for  a  meal,  one 
would  not  throw  a  stone  in  the  market  and  pick 
whatever  it  fell  near.  A  film  production  unit  has  on 
its  hands  one  or  more  stars,  one  or  more  studios,  a 
certain  number  of  directors,  a  certain  amount  of 
equipment.  Versatile  as  they  may  be,  these  people 
are  human :  they  can  do  certain  things  very  well, 
and  certain  things  not  at  all.  They  have  done  cer- 
tain things  to  death,  and  others  they  have  never 
attempted.  The  producer's  problem,  then,  is  not  to 
listen  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who  has  an 
"idea";  his  problem  is  to  have  a  particular  type  of 
story,  that  will  fit  Mr.  Star  or  Miss  Star  exactly, 
that  will  show  them  to  best  advantage,  that  will 
include  all  they  can  do  and  nothing  that  they  cannot 
do,  that  will  be  something  like  what  they  have  done 
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before,  and  yet  not  too  much  like  it ;  that  will  utilize 
the  directors,  the  sets,  the  peculiar  conditions  that 
exist  around  the  work.  Only  a  strict  insider  can 
possibly  know  those  conditions :  to  read  outside 
scenarios  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 

These  observations  do  not  apply  so  cogently  to 
a  story  after  its  publication  in  magazine  or  book 
form.  First  the  publisher,  who  employs  readers  of 
experience,  has  already,  by  accepting  the  story,  elim- 
inated the  risk  of  plagiarism.  Secondly,  the  very 
fact  of  writing  the  story  in  such  form  as  will  make 
it  acceptable  to  a  publisher  is  evidence  that  the 
author  knows  English  and  knows  something  of 
psychology  (nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the 
belief  it  takes  LESS  knowledge  of  English  to  write 
a  scenario  than  to  write  a  story:  on  the  contrary, 
a  scenario  is  a  much  condensed  piece  of  good  writ- 
ing). Thirdly  and  mostly,  the  fact  of  a  story's 
having  been  published  is  fair  evidence  of  its  being 
reasonably  good,  and  also  of  its  being  acceptable  to 
the  public.  Fourthly,  many  a  story  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  publicity  value,  which  adds  to  its 
exploitation  as  a  film. 

One  who  wishes  to  become  a  scenario-writer, 
then,  should  first  become  a  successful  writer  of 
stories,  and  have  them  published  by  large  mag- 
azines. 

Motives  Should  be  Questioned 

But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the 
individual's  motives  behind  this  desire  to  express,  to 
give  to  the  world  the  utmost  of  which  he  is  capable 
in  every  direction.  No  human  being  can  be  content 
for  long  with  any  work  which  utilizes  only  a  small 
part  of  his  total  ability.  It  is  because  we  so  largely 
fail  to  find  outlets  for  our  legitimate  desires  that, 
according  to  some  psychoanalysts,  we  need  to  sleep, 
in  order  to  dream  that  we  are  doing  the  very  things 
we  are  precluded  from  doing  in  real  life.  The  crip- 
pled child  dreams  of  romping,  the  deaf-mute  of  con- 
versations, the  hungry  man  of  satisfying  meals. 
To  a  large  extent,  and  often  unknown  to  our  con- 
scious selves,  we  carry  into  waking  life  those  aspira- 
tions after  greater  things.  We  find  ourselves  per- 
forming certain  tasks  that  can  have  for  their  only 
effect  the  gratifying  of  our  pleasures,  our  passions, 
our  vanity. 

Were  the  world  less  complex,  less  organized,  each 
individual  would  be  able  to  engage  in  a  sufficient 
variety  of  occupations  to  satisfy  all  his  usual  crav- 
ings. But  in  a  highly  complex  world  like  ours  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  forces  each  of  us 
to  specialize  more  and  more,  to  limit  our  activities 
to  certain  gainful  lines  that  may  be  far  from  satisfy- 
ing. The  great  problem  of  the  modern  world  is  that 
of  the  hobby  or  avocation.  Everyone  should  have  a 
side-line  of  endeavor,  to  give  vent  to  his  suppressed 
but  legitimate  desires.  Art  in  all  its  forms  is  essen- 
tially such  a  side-line,  without  which  civilized  peo- 
ple would  go  insane. 

Avocation  More  Attractive 

By  contrast  with  our  principal  occupation,  our 
avocation  or  side-line  soon  assumes  such  a  dominant 
aspect  that  many  people  make  the  mistake  of  turn- 
ing their  avocation  into  a  vocation,  usually  sacrific- 
ing the  safer  and  larger  income  to  be  derived  from 


more  disciplined  effort,  and  losing  the  safety  valve 
that  was  provided  in  the  form  of  an  interesting 
hobby. 

Writing  and  painting  to  many  people  are  such  a 
side-line.  Language,  imagination,  logic,  rhythm, 
find  a  keen  satisfaction  in  the  flow  of  words  in  liter- 
ary form.  Color  and  form  predispose  one  toward 
pictorial  expression. 

Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  satis- 
faction of  one's  desires,  there  enters  into  Writing, 
Painting,  Acting,  and  in  a  number  of  other  voca- 
tions, an  element  that  is  far  from  desirable,  the  ele- 
ment of  Glamour.  Self-Expression  is  one  thing, 
glory-seeking  is  another.  If  the  desire  to  write, 
paint,  act,  is  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  the  joy  of 
living,  then  it  represents  the  highest  creativeness  of 
which  man  is  capable,  and  it  is  certain  to  lead  to  suc- 
cess ;  but  if  it  is  based  on  negativeness,  on  a  desire  to 
get  even  with  an  unappreciative  world — often  in- 
duced by  a  subconscious  feeling  of  inferiority  car- 
ried from  childhood  into  mature  years — then  it  is 
no  longer  self-expression  but  envy,  vanity ;  it  is  not 
creative ;  it  is  not  Art. 

True  Self-Expression,  founded  on  love,  is  crea- 
tive and  original :  dwelling  constantly  on  the  cher- 
ished ideal,  it  envisages  it  from  a  thousand  angles 
until  some  novel  aspect  of  it  emerges.  To  the 
dreamer  who  has  seen  every  successive  step,  the 
result  no  longer  appears  original ;  but  the  world, 
judging  only  from  the  outcome,  proclaims  the  artist 
truly  great  and  crowns  his  work  as  a  new  revelation. 


The  £over  and  Its  fainter 

The  painting  reproduced  in  black  and  white  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue  of  Artland  is  by  Leland  S. 
Curtis.  It  was  the  runner-up  for  first  honors  in  the 
recent  exhibition  of  Pacific  Coast  artists  held  by 
the  Artland  Club,  coming  within  5  points  of  win- 
ning the  $500  prize.  A  large  part  of  the  member- 
ship of  Artland  has  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
club  own  the  painting,  and  a  committee  has  been 
formed  to  raise  fund§  for  its  purchase  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  club. 

The  painting  represents  the  golden  glow  of  sun- 
set on  Mt.  Rixford,  viewed  from  Rae  Lake,  which 
lies  at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet  in  the  high  Sierra 
region,  west  of  Independence,  California.  The 
scene  of  the  artist's  inspirations  is  reached  by  pack 
train  and  saddle  horse  over  22  miles  of  rough  moun- 
tain trail,  crossing  two  passes — one  11,823  feet  in 
altitude  and  the  other  13,228. 

The  painter  has  visited  these  mountains  in  winter 
as  well  as  summer,  making  trips  to  the  highest 
regions  on  skis  and  snowshoes.  His  paintings  are 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  all  who  know  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  high  Sierra,  and  they  have 
found  their  way  into  many  of  the  finest  homes. 

Leland  S.  Curtis  is  a  member  of  the  Painters'  and 
Sculptors'  Club,  the  California  Art  Club,  the  Amer- 
ican P'ederation  of  Art,  and  of  Artland  Club.  He 
has  won  prizes  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair  and 
the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  In  1925  he  was  the 
recipient  of  a  bronze  medal  awarded  by  the  Ambas- 
sador Hotel, 
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770  A512  American  annual  of  photography. 

1927. 

The  41st  volume  of  this  annual  appears  in  a  new  form  to 
allow  the  adequate  presentation  of  modern  pictorial  work. 
Longer  articles,  larger  reproductions  and  an  extended  and 
strengthened  review  of  the  year's  work  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  American  photographic  world. 

R720.95  A512       American  face  brick  association. 

Brickwork  in  Italy. 
A  review  of  the  use  of  brick  in  building  from  the  earliest 
times.    Beautiful  examples  of  some  of  the  finest  architec- 
ture in  Italy  are  given  as  illustrations. 

fR705  A512         American  journal  of  archaeology. 

Art  studies-medieval,  renais- 
sance and  modern. 

A  delightful  miscellaney  of  erudite  essays  on  art  subjects, 

various  and  sundry. 

749.91  C814         Cornelius,  CO.    Early  American 
furniture. 

An  excellent  authority  writes  on  a  subject  of  lively  interest. 
R760  F495  v.4  Fine  prints  of  the  year,  1926. 
An  annual  review  of  contemporary  etching  and  engraving, 
containing  reproductions  of  British,  continental  and  Ameri- 
can prints  executed  or  first  published  during  the  year  1925- 
1926. 

751  L385-3  Laurie,  A.  P.  The  painter's  meth- 

ods and  materials. 

759.7  M235  Makovskii,  Sergiei.    Siluety  Rus- 

skikh  khudozhnikov. 

A  work  concerning  Russian  artists.    While  the  text  is  in 

Russian  the  reproductions  are  representative  of  the  work  of 

that  country. 

759.54  T59-5        Masterpieces  of  Tintoretto. 
759.44  W34-8       Masterpieces  of  Watteau. 
The  sixty  paintings  reproduced  in  each  of  these  little  books 
are  representative  of  the  work  of  the  artists. 

R752  M969-1        Munsell,  A.  H.    Munsell  color 

atlas.    15  charts. 
An  invaluable  addition  to  our  reference  collection. 
738.2  N874  Northend,  M.  H.  American  glass. 

This  book  fills  a  long  felt  need.  It  recounts  the  work  of 
early  American  glass  manufacturers  and  gives  detailed  des- 
criptions of  their  products  which  are  at  present  in  great 
demand  as  antiques.  The  illustrations  are  quite  profuse 
and  very  good. 

R773  P417  V.  29,  Penrose's    annual,    the  process 
1927  year  book  and  review  of  the 

graphic  arts. 

The  amazingly  beautiful  work  which  is  being  accomplished 
by  photography,  lithography  and  color  gravure  processes 
is  most  forcibly  brought  to  mind  by  this  summary  of  the 
year's  progress  in  these  arts. 

R722.il  S619       Siren.  Oswald.    Walls  and  gates 
of  Peking. 

728.6  S857-4  Stillwell.  E.  W.  Fine  homes  book. 
English,  French  and  Mediterranean  types;  a  desirable  array 
of  suggestions  for  two  story  houses. 

746.51  S888         Stote,   Dorothy.     Making  the 

most  of  your  looks. 
"Dedicated  to  those  women  who  have  more  intelligence 
than  they  have  income."    The  clear,  concise  style  of  the 
writer  lends  conviction  to  her  easily  adapted  suggestions. 

745.5  T947  Turner,  Herbert.   Artistic  leather 

craft. 

736  V645  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum.  Pic- 

ture book  of  English  alabaster 
carvings. 


New  z^rt  'Booh  at  Public  I^rary 

749.1  V645  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum.  Pic- 

ture book  of  English  chairs. 
738  V645  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum.  Pic- 

ture book  of  porcelain  figures. 
The  above  small  useful  publications  have  remarkably  good 


reproductions  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted 
R729.31  W177      Walker,  C.  H.   Theory  of  mould- 
ings. 

Distinctly    technical,    of    interest    chiefly    to  architects, 

draughtsmen  and  interior  decorators. 

757  W729  Williamson,  G.  C.    Art  of  the 

miniature  painter. 
749.01  S617         Singleton,  Esther.    Collecting  of 

antiques. 

792.7  S742  Smith,  Andre.    The  scenewright. 

Explicit  and  exceedingly  usable  information  for  the  stage 
designer,  is  contained  in  this  little  book  which  is  written 
in  a  conversational  vein. 

726.6  C743  Conant,  K.  J.    Cathedral  of  San- 

tiago de  Compostela. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  building  of  the  Span- 
ish Romanesque  cathedral  which  is  held  sacred  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  apostle  St.  James  and  to  which  thousands  make 
pilgrimages  each  year. 

709.38  G226         Gardner,   E.   A.     The   Art  of 
Greece. 

Chapters  on  architecture,  sculpture,  pottery,  dress,  are  most 
copiously  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  full  page  plates. 
Another  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  Grecian 
art  by  the  Yates  professor  of  archaeology  in  University  of 
London. 

759  G387 


Fifty  famous 


Gerwig,  Henrietta, 
painters. 

749  H745-1  Holloway,  E.  S.    Practical  book 

of  learning  decoration  and  furni- 
ture. 

Period  styles,  color  and  proportion  are  thoroughly  discussed 
and  many  illustrations  make  this  work  of  excellent  practical 
use. 

745  H848  Howard,  C.  H.  Desi'^n. 

Adaptable  ideas  for  the  construction  of  designs  together 
with  numerous  examples  make  this  little  book  of  value. 
736.4  L373  Laufer.  Berthold.  Ivory  in  China. 

fR749.1  M173  v.  1  Macquoid,  Percy.    Dictionary  of 

English  furniture. 
The  first  volume  of  a  remarkable  set  of  books.  Splendid 
detail  is  given  of  the  many  examples  included. 

701  P238-1  Parker,  De  W.  H.    Ananlysis  of 

art. 

R720.914  B933P   Place.  C.  A.    Charles  Bulfinch, 

architect  and  citizen. 
An  appreciation  of  the  estimable  life  and  work  of  the  most 
eminent  architect  who  lived  at  the  time  the  United  States 
was  in  its  infancy;  with  descriptions  of  the  famous  historic 
buildings  whch  he  planned. 

R760.913  P957     Print  Club,  Philadelphia.  Cata- 
log of  the  works  of  Joseph  Pen- 
nell. 

R791.9  R181         Ramsaye,  Terry.    A  million  and 

one  nights. 
History  of  the  motion  picture  industry. 
749  S438-1  Seal,  Ethel.    House  of  simplicity. 

749.01  V191         Vallois.  G.  M.     First  steps  in 

collecting. 

For  beginners  in  the  study  and  collecting  of  antiques,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  wish  to  furnish  a  housA  with  good 
pieces  of  reepectable  antiquity. 
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Ritual  Dancing  and  Pageantry 

By  Norma  Gould 


ESTERDAY  things  were  felt  and  expressed 
in  motion  before  they  were  spoken.  Today 
we  are  all  bent  upon  making  more  noise 
than  our  neighbor  and  out-talking  him,  if 
possible,  with  glib  and  fine  phrases.  Tomorrow  we 
must  find  a  new  vehicle  for  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, so  we  must  return  to  that  most  potent  of  all 
human  expression — significant  motion. 

Dance,  one  of  the  most  complete  forms  of  expres- 
sion through  motion,  was,  to  early  man,  neither  a 
gymnastic  exhibition  nor  an  amusement ;  it  was  a 
serious  and  intimate  part  of  life — an  expression  of 
religion  and  the  relation  of  man  to  non-human 
powers.  My  first  desire  to  combine  the  study  of 
pageantry  with  the  dance  grew  out  of  a  love  for 
the  nature-worship  and  ritual  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ples of  all  lands  and  the  contribution  of  these  cere- 
monies to  Art.  Through  the  study  of  these  ancient 
rituals  I  have  been  enabled  to  reproduce  many  of 
them  under  our  lovely  California  skies.  And  it  was 
in  this  work  that  I  discovered  the  great  exhilara- 
tion of  dancing  out  of  doors. 

We  see  in  the  history  of  all  ages  that  art  sprang 
out  of  ritual ;  that  the  worship  of  nature  was  uni- 
versal ;  that  the  one  ceremony  common  to  all  was 
the  celebration  of  the  Sprin~ — or  the  death  of  Win- 
ter and  the  ushering  in  of  Summer.  From  these  an- 
cient sacred  rites,  performed  in  honor  of  the  sun 
and  trees,  through  the  ages  have  come  our  May- 
day celebrations  with  their  lovely  rustic  dances. 

For  one  of  my  pageants  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  used  the  ancient  spring  celebrations  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  Japan,  France,  Russia  and  Mexico. 
The  vast  stretches  of  green  and  the  majestic  trees 
on  the  campus  were  sufficient  and  appropriate  set- 
ting for  each  episode.  This  never  could  have  been 
accomplished  within  four  walls.  Costumes  alone 
could  not  recreate  the  atmosphere  of  those  ancient 
rites  which  were  intended  to  be  performed  in  the 
open.  The  magic  of  the  trees  and  the  distant  moun- 
tains were  the  scene  shifters  which  cast  the  spell. 

The  same  was  true  when  my  "Glory  of  Egypt" 
was  produced  one  night  in  the  open-air  theater  of 
the  Santa  Monica  High  School.  The  great  pha- 
raohs,  from  the  time  of  Amenophis  to  Cleopatra, 
passed  before  us  with  their  priests  and  processions 
recreating  momentuous  Egyptian  nights  under  the 
spell  of  a  starlit  California  sky. 


Both  as  a  native  Californian  and  a  serious  devotee 
of  the  Dance  and  the  Theater,  I  have  long  had  the 
vision  of  this  favored  jewel  of  the  Pacific,  and  espe- 
cially Los  Angeles,  being  the  natural  art  center  of 
America.  This  vision  was  born  long  before  Cali- 
fornia became  internationally  famous  for  its  out- 
door theaters ;  before  eminent  musicians,  writers, 
painters,  sculptors  and  actors  made  their  homes 
here ;  before  we  could  boast  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  and  San  Francisco  orchestras  ;  before 
there  were  eighty  dance  schools  in  this  city.  It  was 
then  that  I  took  my  little  group  of  students  each 
summer  into  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains, where,  with  the  inspiration  of  the  infinite  blue 
sky,  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  the  mountains  with 
their  trees,  streams  and  ferns,  we  were  able  to  pur- 
sue in  an  ideal  way  those  qualities  for  which  my 
school  stands  —  beauty,  simplicity  and  strength. 
The  course,  which  was  an  ideal  combination  of 
study  and  play,  brought  with  it  health  and  poise. 
Many  of  the  hours  were  devoted  to  ancient  cus- 
toms of  nature-worship. 

Now  that  this  is  the  art  center  of  America,  we 
artists  have  boundless  opportunities  for  the  fullest 
expression  in  this  fairyland.  We  may  dance,  sing, 
act  and  make  music  out  of  doors  to  our  heart's  con- 
tent, but  what  of  the  layman?  He  thinks  that  he 
must  seek  self-expression  in  a  stufify  drawing-room 
or  a  garish  dance  hall.  He  finds  many  of  his  phys- 
ical pleasures  out  of  doors.  Why  has  it  not  oc- 
curred to  him  to  seek  his  aesthetic  enjoyment  in 
the  same  way? 

The  early  Californians  danced  out  of  doors.  No 
hacienda  was  without  its  patio.  No  patio  was  with- 
out its  host  of  graceful  dancers  and  the  purring  of 
castanets.  Is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that  ancient 
Greece,  the  nation  which  regarded  the  Dance  with 
the  highest  reverence  and  held  all  of  its  festivals 
out  of  doors,  and  Spain,  the  coimtry  which  has  kept 
the  Dance  alive  throughout  the  ages,  should  find 
their  counterparts  in  this  beautiful  state  with  its 
pleasure-seeking,  art-loving  jjeople? 

I  can  see  the  outdoor  dancing  of  the  future  more 
majestic  than  the  folk  dances  of  the  past.  Large 
rhythmic  movements  analogous  to  Nature's  great 
gestures  will  be  ours — a  real  Art  expression  rather 
than  a  mere  disporting  of  bodies,  and  by  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  our  dancing  will  lack  joy.  It  will 
be  a  quieter,  richer  expression  of  joy. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY 


DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Courses  in  all  phases  of  the  dance. 
Authentic  Dances,  Pantomime,  Eurythmics.  New  Depart- 
ment in  Toe  and  Tap  Dancing.  Studio:  460  N.  Western 
Ave.,  HEmpstead  3530. 

LYTELL  STUDIO  OF  THE  DANCE:  Velma  Lytell,  Selma 
Lytell,  546  South  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  WAshington 
7546.    ORegon  4321. 

EXPRESSION 

IDA  M.  LEONARD:  The  Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
studio.  523  So.  Rampart  Blvd.,  DUnkirk  0383. 

MUSIC 

Composers 

GEOFFREY  O'HARA:  Composer;  Lecturer;  contributes 
articles  on  music.     Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Vocal 


PAINTING 


HAROLD  HURLBUT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Teacher  of  Singing 

New  York  representative  of  Jean 
de  Reszke.  One  of  the  ten 
original  New  York  master-class 
teachers.  Formerly  taught  in 
Rome,  Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much 
time  in  Los  Angeles.  805  So. 
Cal.  Music  Bldg.,  Res.  Studio.  440 
So.  Los  Robles  Ave..  Pasadena. 
Terrace  3524. 


F.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arena  "one  of 
foremost  Voice  Teachers  of  the  World";  endorsed  by 
Schumann-Heink.  Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson  (Herald)  Usshcr 
(Express);  Studio    107  So.  Dillon.  DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Available  for  Opera, 
Concert,  and  Oratorio.  2002  N.  Western  Ave..  Holly- 
wood; Phone  CRanit  3270. 

Musical  Directors 

JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director,  Concert  Violinist. 
Teacher;  "Julius  Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble,"  Mem- 
ber Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or  Large  Combina- 
tions available  for  Concerts,  Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,   EMpire  5191. 


Orchestras 

ADOLPH   TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYMPHONY 

unusual    combinations    for  receptions, 
Telephone  ROchester  5316 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


Splendid, 
lubs.  schools. 
Studio,  1719  South  Oxford 


Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruc- 
tion; Piano  Instruction;  Coaching;  Residence  733  So. 
Bonnie  Brae,  phone  Fltzroy  0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa  St..  Office  Phone  TUcker 
6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Concert  Organist; 
Authoritative  Instruction  in  Organ  and  Piano.  Head  of 
Piano  and  Organ  Depts..  California  Christian  College; 
Organist  First  Methodist  Church.  Long  Beach;  Los  An- 
geles Studio  at  California  Christian  College,  Tuesdays, 
Fridays;  Residence  I  14  Santa  Ana  Avenue.  Long  Beach. 
Telephone  321-190. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and  Ear  Training 
Dept..  College  of  Music.  U.  S.  C. ;  Alchin  System;  Organ- 
ist Mt.  Hollywood  Congregational  Church;  Telephone 
EMpire  5835. 


decorator, 
n  painted 


EDWARD    KAMINSKI:       Instructor,  freelance 
Art    Director    Pomona    College.  Specialist 
tapestries.  Venetian  Chests  and  decorative  ship  panels. 
Studio.     1830    No.    Orange    Grove    Ave.,  Hollywood. 
HEmpstead  3043. 

HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:     Portraits  in  oil,  miniatures, 

and  drawings.    Studio,  1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE  9550. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter;  MembPe  des 
Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire 
Boulevard;  telephone  Fltzroy  3220. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST  ART  GALLERIES:  Hollywoodland — Continuous 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers  welcome.  Telephone 
HEmpstead  5321. 

SCULPTURE 

FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains, 
Garden  Figures.  Aninials;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;  1344  N.  Harvard.    HE  0219. 

BATIK 

BACO    BATIK   DYES:      Muriel    Elarle,    Representative  for 

Bachmeyer   &   Co.,    Inc.  Batik   taught.      2322  Miramar 

Street,  Los  Angeles.     Fltzroy  3817. 


THE  MONTHLY  BILLS 


Each  month's  mail  brings  its  quota  of  bills.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  come,  whether  you  are  dead  or  alive,  whether  you  are 
sick  or  well. 

Let  the  postman  who  delivers  these  bills  bring  the  insurance 
checks  to  pay  them. 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
TRINITY  7431 

COMPLETE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING  explained  by  correlating  and  synthe- 
tizing  Biochemistry,  Physiology,  Astrology,  Music,  Color, 
Mathematics,  Geometry  and  all  Secret  and  Sacred  Writings. 

Classes  now  forming.  Private  Instruction.     Inez  Eudora 

Perry.   GRanit  6222.    5987  Franklin  Avenue.  Hollywood. 
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'T*()vcrt\  Stricken  Qtx 

[HE    wiirld    ached    witli    syni])athy,  wIumi 
.Messina,  Italy  was  starvino-  after  the  o^reat 
f  artii(|iiake  that  destroyed  that  city  a  cou- 
ple of  decades  ago. 
\'et  how  iinich  more  patlietic  is  ])overty  of  the 
soul — (if  the  character — than  that  of  the  hody  ! 

.\n  emaciated  face — emaciated  and  harrasscd 
from  poverty — may  after  all  he  inspiring  and  glor- 
ious if  a  brave,  kind  and  intelligent  soul  and 
character  smiles  through  the  lines  of  want  and  suf- 
fering— and  then  we  know  a  few  square  meals  w'ill 
restore  such  a  human  to  a  strong,  fine,  buoyant 
Ix'ing. 

How  much  more  pitiable  it  is  to  meet  a  wealthy, 
overfed,  overdressed  individual  where  no  per- 
ceptive, sympathetic  understanding  soul  shines 
through  the  well  groomed,  smooth  facef  No  wealth, 
no  social  prestige,  fame  nor  power  can  1)ring  the 
fervor  and  joy  of  spring,  the  fragrance  and  beauty 
of  flowers  to  the  atro])hied,  spiritually  ])overty 
stricken. 

\\'ealth,  ])(i\ver  and  the  possession  of  beautiful 
things  can  ne\er  make  the  legal  owner  really  own 
these  things,  lionds  and  deeds  do  not  bring  pos- 
session. No  one  owns  a  friend  who  is  not  a  friend 
himself — no  one  is  belo\  cd  who  has  not  the  cajiacity 
to  love  others. 

When  we  review  the  people  we  know  in  the 
inner  mirror  of  our  minds,  we  see  their  faces  and 
we  see  their  souls  peeking  out.  Some  live  in  our 
memories — as  constant  inspirations  to  courage  and 
uol)ler  effort — others  live  in  our  memories  with  re- 
grets ;  we  feel  life  is  less  worth  living  because  of 
their  excessive  vanit\',  falsity  and  selfishness. 

Now,  a  city  also  has  its  face — its  atmosphere. 
When  we  wander  through  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  we 
see  and  feel  the  soul  of  that  city  and  we  are 
shocked  and  perturbed  over  much  that  made  old 
Pompeii.  There  is  nothing  that  thrills  us  to  greater 
and  better  efforts.  How  different  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  Athens.  What  heroic  spirits  live  in  the 
ruins !  Philosophers,  artists,  dramatists  and  states- 
men of  nol)le  proportions  impressed  their  images  on 
those  old  stones. 

Who  and  what  kind  of  men  and  women  are  creat- 
ing the  soul  of  Los  Angeles, — what  great  visions  of 
spiritual  grandeur  are  being  realized  in  great  fres- 
coes in  our  public  buildings  and  schools  to  inspire 


our  coming  generations?  What  heretic  men  do  we 
revere  that  we  raise  statues  and  monuments  in  their 
honor? 

If  we  did  not  suffer  from  anemia  of  the  spirit, 
would  there  not  be  sparkling  fountains  at  every 
corner — making  joyful  our  long,  sunny  summers? 
Were  we  not  poverty  stricken  would  not  coy 
nymphs  and  fauns  sculptured  in  marble  and  bronze 
enliven  with  their  witchery  shady  nooks  in  public 
])arks?  I  do  not  believe  in  forced  movements.  Any- 
thing worth  while  comes  from  an  inner  urge.  I 
have  little  hope  for  good  sculptural  or  ])ictorial 
monuments  of  an  inspiring  nature  in  Los  Angeles 
until  there  is  effected  a  radical  cure  of  our  very 
attitude  towards  life — a  "Sto]),  look  and  listen"— for 
the  things  that  are  permanent.  Greece  produced 
sculptures  that  increase  in  value  every  century.  If 
Los  .Angeles  was  buried  imder  lava  today  and  ex- 
humed a  thousand  years  hence — what  would  the 
archaeologists  of  coming  ages  find  that  would  have 
any  value  e.xce])ting  as  evidence  of  a  poverty 
stricken  city  spiritually? 

— Peter  David  F.dstroni. 


The  (^over 

The  cover  of  this  issue  of  Artland  is  the  w-ork 
of  Cora  Wilcox,  a  young  artist  resident  in  Holly- 
wood who  works  exclusively  for  Chicago  advertis- 
ing concerns.  Miss  Wilcox  studied  art  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  .Arts  in  Chicago.  She  is  a  member  of 
the'  Artland  Club. 


With  this  issue  further  publication  of  Artland  in 
the  form  of  a  magazine  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
It  has  been  issued  for  the  sake  of  the  art-loving 
])eoi)le  of  Southern  California,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  .Artland  Club.  Until  some  jiatron  is 
found  who  will  foster  its  regular  issuance  or  until 
a  suitable  medium  for  the  e.xpression  of  .\rtland 
ideals  is  found  that  is  less  of  a  financial  liability, 
the  Voice  of  .Artland  will  be  the  Artland  News, 
(Weekly)  of  which  every  fourth  issue  will  be  some- 
what increased  in  size,  to  be  a  magazine  number. 

The  Publishers. 


If  you  could  depend 
upon  ni(in  as  you  ca7i 
nature  -  this  IVorld 
would  he  Heaven. 


Is  "Photography  an  ^rt? 

By  Pai  l  D.  Hugon 


^^°^|IT  was  reported  of  Thomas  Kdison  some 
k^.^^  time  ago  that  he  refused  to  have  his  por- 
^^''^^  trait  painted  because,  he  claimed,  an  art 
which  has  no  machine  in  it  cannot  be  any 
good — which  shows  that  even  a  scientific  genius 
can  be  just  a  plain  ignoramus  in  fields  beyond  his 
own.  It  woidd  take  a  whole  book  to  discuss  the 
growth  of  this  fetichist  belief  in  the  necessary  per- 
fection of  the  machine  for  all  purposes,  and  the 
corresponding  belief  in  the  necessary  failure  of  man. 
But  we  have  only  to  refer  our  materialists  to  all  the 
recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  where 
personality  is  being  more  and  more  recognized  as 
the  ultimate  and  only  reality. 

If  a  machine  is  good,  that  is  in  no  way  due 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  machine,  but  entirely  to 
that  of  its  being  the  brain-child  of  one  or  more 
superior  men,  who,  through  a  lifetime  or  through 
generations  of  endeavor,  have  crystallized  some  of 
their  own  intelligence  in  the  form  of  a  mechanical 
device.  When  a  machine  goes  wrong,  we  are  dis- 
ajjpointed,  just  as  we  are  disappointed  when  a  well- 
known  public  man  is  shown  to  be  dishonest :  we 
expected  more  of  him,  and  we  expect  more  of  a 
machine,  even  of  the  worst,  because  it  re])resents 
man's  best  effort. 

Selection  is  Important 

No  machine,  however,  can  embody  the  whole 
of  man's  ability,  for  man's  greatest  single  privilege 
is  that  of  selecting  from  among  many  impressions 
the  one  which  is  important  to  him  at  the  particular 
time,  in  the  particular  circumstances,  and  for  the 
])articular  purpose.  And  it  is  by  far  easier  to  make 
the  right  selection  than  to  explain  or  analyze  that 
selection  afterwards.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  a  lOO'v  analysis  of  one's  wishes  in  making 
a  selection,  and  to  produce  a  machine  that  would 
yield  that  \Q0'/<.  selection,  the  product  would  still 
not  compare  with  that  of  the  human  hand,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  art,  because  the  selection  would 
be  purely  negative:  a  portrait  machine,  for  example, 
could  eliminate  from  reality  many  undesirable  fea- 
tures, such  as  color,  details  of  f(n-m,  and  the  like, 
but  it  could  not  add  to  the  portrait  what  was  not 
in  the  model.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  good 
portrait  is  more  than  a  negative  selection  of  certain 
features — that  it  introduces  into  those  features  a 
something  which  is  not  there,  and  which  is  the  ar- 
tist's own  touch,  a  part  of  his  personality. 

For  that  reason,  even  the  most  ral)id  of  ])hoto- 
graphers  admit  the  whole  "doctoring"  -processes 
such  as  retouching,  and  those  who  call  themselves 
artists  justify  the  name  entirely  by  the  large  amount 
of  personal  work — both  selection  and  addition — to 
which  they  submit  the  mechanical  document  ob- 
tained through  the  lens. 

Best  known  of  the  ])hot(jgraphic  tricks  is  re- 
touching, which  may  extend  from  the  mere  removal 
of  blemishes  to  the  complete  rebuilding  of  a  figure 
or  a  feature.  Less  known  but  even  more  effective 
are   the   com])aratively   new   ])rocesses   known  as 


bromoil,  gum  bichromate,  carbro,  and  others,  which 
enable  the  photographer  to  control  and  even  change 
at  will  the  relative  intensity  of  light  and  of  detail  in 
any  part  of  his  picture.  Instead  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  paper  from  the  negative,  and  allowing 
that  to  stancl  for  what  it  will,  it  is  now  possible  to 
transfer  to  the  printing  paper  the  whole  image 
secured  on  the  plate,  and  then  to  pigment  only  cer- 
tain parts,  so  as  to  keep  one  portion  subordinated 
at  will  to  another.  The  process  might  be  compared 
with  the  artificial  fertilization  of  certain  blossoms 
in  one  plant,  as  jjractised  by  I^uther  lUirbank  :  the 
negative  or  mechanical  part  is  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces a  fvill  array  of  blossoms ;  the  artist  is  the 
agent  who  selects  from  among  all  these  potential 
seeds  the  one  which  is  to  be  crossed,  and  who  de- 
cides with  what  other  individual  it  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated. 

Double  Printing 

Since  the  relative  value  is  entirely  within  con- 
trol, the  process  of  double  printing  also  becomes 
comparatively  simple.  Portions  from  two  separate 
negatives  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  of  a  harsh  line  between  the  two, 
such  as  is  found  in  an  ordinary  photograiih  in  which 
control  of  the  values  cannot  be  practiced.  Double 
printing  and  control  of  values,  together,  produce 
a  result  entirely  different  from  any  that  could  be 
achieved  by  purely  mechanical  means.  The  human 
factor  has  once  more  entered  into  the  equation, 
through  both  elimination  and  addition,  and  the 
photographer  is  entitled  to  call  himself  an  artist. 

Much  simpler  are  some  of  the  means  of  elimina- 
tion employed  by  camera  pictorialists  who  have  to 
consider  the  worth  of  their  time.  Chief  among  these 
instrumentalities  is  the  soft  focus  lens,  through 
w  hich  minor  details  blend  in  ])roducing  soft  masses, 
thus  increasing  the  contrast  while  reducing  detail. 
Most  photographic  portraits  of  jjeople  past  middle 
age  are  made  with  .'ipft  focus  lenses,  which  so  mer- 
cifully break  up  the  tell-tale  wrinkles  around  the 
corners  of  the- eyes,  thereby  much  simplifying  the 
retoucher's  task.  The  operation  of  retouching — at 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Japanese  excel,  many  of  the 
I)rofessional  retouchers  in  California  being  of  that 
nationality — is  now  standardized  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  A  good  retoucher  is  one  who  leaves  \\n- 
touched  the  main  lines  of  the  face  which  are  indi- 
cative of  character,  and  eliminates  those  which  have 
made  their  appearance  as  the  result  of  the  sagging 
of  the  once  fully  rounded  skin.  The  days  of  the 
retoucher  who  unified  the  whole  skin  by  eliminating 
all  lines  of  whatever  origin  are  already  far  behind, 
in  the  larger  cities  at  least.  vSince  women  have 
taken  to  such  complete  making  uj),  the  retoucher's 
task  has  changed  considerably.  A  good  make-up, 
especially  a  touch  of  black  jjcncil  around  the  eye- 
lids, is  a  tremendous  help  to  the  ])hotographer ;  but 
a  i)oorly  laid  niakc-u])  (U'niands  much  skill  in  cor- 
recting. 

Landscape  j)ictorialists  have  the  advantage  over 


-[3]- 


"Angling" 

A  fine  example  of  photography  on  ordinary  ( unsensitized >   paper  by  means  of  the  hromoU  transfer 
process.    From  a  photo  by  a  French  amateur.  Roger  Desdenin'tnes,  of  Ferigueux 
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their  confreres  of  tlie  studios,  in  that  they  usually 
may  choose  their  own  comjiosition.  They  also 
score  in  l^eing"  able  to  please  a  client  who  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  beauty  in  a  picture  of  a  thing,  while 
a  personal  client  (especially  an  adult)  expects  not 
a  likeness  but  rank  flattery. 

New  Portrait  Methods 

Since  the  motit)n  ])icture  has  C(une  into  the  field, 
portrait  photography  has  made  its  greatest  strides 
toward  being  a  real  art,  through  the  introduction  of 
lighting  methods  first  tried  in  the  cinema.  Few  of 
the  better  photographers  nowadays  depend  on  day- 
light, particularly  on  skylights;  nearly  all  make 


l\Iar(/aret  Bourne 

Slidkesperean  Actress 
From   a   ftliotorjraph   hy   Paralla  Studios.     This   is  an 
example    of    soft-focus    photography    discussed    in  the 

accompanying  article 


use  of  i)ortal)le  electric  lights,  varying  from  a  small 
500-watt  incandescent  lamp  in  a  reflector  stand,  to 
one  or  two  full  banks  of  blue-vapor  Cooper-Hewitts 
or  several  twin  arcs.  The  tendency  at  ])resent  is 
toward  so-called  "hard"  lighting,  i.e.,  lighting  in 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contrast  between  the 
highest  high-light  and  the  deepest  shadow.  It  is 
a  fact  that,  commercially,  it  is  easier  to  sell  a  con- 
trasty  picture  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  general 
public  is  not  educated  to  the  soft  grey  tones  so  dear 
to  the  ])rofessional  pictorialist. 

"Whatever  one's  tastes,  they  can  be  gratified  in 
modern  ])hotography.  Pictures  may  be  jiroduced 
with  soft  or  sharp  focus,  distorted  in  ])ers])ective  or 
visually  correct,  contrasty  in  tone  or  (juite  soft. 
Innumerable  brands  of  printing  papers  make  it  pos- 
sible even  to  produce  from  one  negative  a  dozen 
efYects  so  difi'erent  that  one  would  hesitate  to  say 
they  were  not  as  many  difi^erent  originals.  Machin- 


ery, in  one  word,  has  now  been  tamed,  and  it  is  at 
the  service  of  the  photographer  who  has  enough 
individuality  to  use  it  for  his  own  ends. 

Easy  Progress 

For  this  reason,  and  because  results  which  are 
not  too  utterly  absurd  and  discouraging  are  obtain- 
able immediately,  photography  is  par  excellence  the 
amateur's  art.  As  it  su])plies  a  painless  and  grad- 
ual education  in  composition,  values,  color,  motion, 
and  often  in  psychology,  it  is  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical of  ])astimes  and  one  most  likely  to  yield  a  full 
measure  of  satisfaction. 

There  is  nothing  difticult  about  amateur  photog- 
raphy. For  less  than  two  dollars,  one  may  pur- 
chase a  small  "box  camera"  which  requires  merely 
the  pressing  of  a  button;  the  obliging  druggist  does 
the  rest,  which  consists  of  developing  the  film, 
printing  it  and  sometimes  enlarging  it.  The  very 
convenience  of  that  lazy  method  is  perhaps  the  rea- 
son why  photography  has  not  reached,  in  America, 
the  height  of  popular  success  as  a  hobby.  With 
cameras  which  do  not  use  the  roll  film,  and  which 
consequently  demand  of  the  amateur  much  per- 
sonal attention,  one  is  more  likely  to  learn  what 
goes  on  in  the  course  of  the  various  operations,  and 
to  become  an  expert  in  carrying  them  out. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  knowdedge  of  the 
subject  is  hazy,  and  ])erhaps  to  assist  others  in 
liringing  their  information  clown  to  date,  we  may 
summarize  photogra])hic  apparatus  and  methods  in 
a  few  paragraphs. 

Between  the  dollar  roll-film  camera  at  one  end  of 
the  price  scale,  and  the  five-thousand  dollar  movie 
outfit  at  the  other,  every  conceivable  mechanical 
device  wdiich  can  be  called  a  camera  is  obtainable 
very  readily.  And  since  the  essence  of  photograph}^ 
is  the  production  of  an  invisible  (or  so-called  "lat- 
ent") image  on  a  plate  or  film,  and  bringing  it  to 
visibility  by  means  of  chemicals,  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  statement  that  one  is  not  a  "true"  photog- 
rapher unless  he  has — or  can  rig  up — a  dark  room, 
and  unless  he  is  able  to  perform  the  mysterious 
rites  during  which  the  latent  image  becomes  visible. 
The  Thrill  of  Development 

He  who  has  never- developed  a  photogra])hic  ])late 
or  film  in  the  dark  room  has  missed  one  of  the 
greatest  thrilLs  of  wdiich  an  educated  person  is  cap- 
able— such  a  thrill,  indeed,  that  seasoned  ])hotog- 
raphers  find  it  growing  on  them  like  a  habit,  an 
addiction  to  drugs  ;  and  even  wdicn  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  image  apjjear  on  the  sensitive 
plate,  there  are  few  dark  room  "addicts"  who  would 
miss  the  chance  tn  do  Sd.  Ilut  roll  films  lend  them- 
sehes  ver\-  badly  to  (le\elo|)ment  by  hand  in  an 
open  tray;  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
"true"  i^hotographers  shun  roll  film  in  ordinary  life 
as  a  manifestation  of  rank  Philistinism,  and  prefer 
to  use  either  glass  plates  or  cut  films  which  can  be 
developed  and  enjoyed  individually. 

Since  the  majority  of  peo])le  ])osscss  roll  film 
cameras,  jnirchascd  blindly  from  any  drug  store  and 
guaranteed  to  yield  a  fair  average  of  good  pictures, 
it  is  only  fair  fro  state  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
pert, even  a  small  kodak  is  cai)able  of  marvelous 
results.  Dr.  Frederick  I\l onsen,  for  exam])le,  uses 
Tdll  film  cameras  e\clusi\el}'  in  his  re])eated  trips 
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to  the  desert,  and  his  masterly  life-size  prints  as 
well  as  his  entire  collection  of  lantern  slides  are  the 
product  of  enlargement  from  tiny  negatives.  Rut 
a  roll  film  camera,  strange  as  this  may  sound,  is 
actually  more  difficult  to  use — not  less  difficult — 
than  a  real  professional  outfit.  Only  one  who  has 
worked  in  the  dark  room,  and  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  art  of  exposing  and  developing,  can 
expect  to  secure  100  per  cent  results  from  an  ama- 
teur camera.  It  may  he  a  convenience  to  dispense 
with  a  dark  room,  and  to  load  and  unload  a  roll  of 
film  in  daylight,  but  think  of  the  price  one  gener- 
ally pays  for  that  advantage!  The  roll  film  camera 
is  habitually  a  small  camera,  made  to  be  held  in  the 
hand^ — and  therefore  usually  held  crooked  and  sel- 
dom steady,  while  a  professional  camera  is  made  to 
be  used  on  a  tripod  or  stand  which  insures  perfect 
rigidity.  Many  of  the  pictures  that  amateurs  are 
forced  to  <liscard  as  "out  of  focus"  are  really  spoiled 
through  unsteadiness  of  the  hand  in  making  the 
exposure. 

•Again  it  is  im])ossible,  with  a  roll-filin  camera 
held  in  the  hand,  to  compose  a  picture  perfectly. 
There  is  always  too  much  or  too  little  in  the  nega- 
tive, because  the  view-finder  at  the  side  of  the  lens 
does  not  show  (and  cannot  show,  for  optical  rea- 
sons) identically  the  same  image  as  that  seen  by 
the  lens  itself.  How  often  does  one  find  that  a  snap- 
shot from  which  one  had  great  expectations  turns 
out  with  a  head  cut  ofif  or  with  some  unexpected 
feature  thrown  in?  To  compose  a  picture  properly, 
even  what  may  appear  later  as  a  snapshot,  it  is 
necessary  to  view  the  scene  from  corner  to  corner 
in  the  ground  glass ;  but  there  is  no  gToimd  glass 
in  the  average  roll-film  kodak.  The  old-fashioned 
— but  by  no  means  obsolete — professional  camera 
has  a  ground  glass  focusing  screen  on  which  the 
scene  is  composed  under  the  black  or  red  focusing 
cloth,  while  the  most  modern  reflecting  camera 
(■'(iraflex"  is  the  name  f)f  one  of  the  best-known 
American  makes,  but  there  are  several  others)  en- 
ables one  to  see  the  image  right-way  up  while  the 
box  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  u])  to  the  instant  of 
exposure.  Perfect  as  the  latter  ty])e  of  outfit  may 
be,  it  is  not  recommended  to  amateurs,  for  its  very 
perfection  necessitates  a  complicated  mechanism  of 
exposure  which  causes  more  failures  than  it  insures 
results  in  an  untrained  hand. 

Focusing  is  Necessary 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  anyone  wishing  to  prac- 
tice phot()grai)hy  as  an  art  must  use  a  focusing 
ground  glass,  without  which  his  ])ictures  will  lack 
the  first  element  of  the  pictorial  art,  namely,  com- 
position. (In  case  any  reader  is  not  sure  what 
this  term  means,  it  should  be  explained  that  it  in- 
cludes the  arrangement  of  the  subject  on  tlie  ])ic- 
ture.  and  the  exclusion  of  details  which  do  not  make 
a  harmonious  whole  with  the  main  object.)  Focus- 
ing, except  with  a  reflecting  camera,  means  using 
a  stand  or  trii)od,  and  also  using  plate-holders 
which  have  to  be  loaded  in  the  dark  room. 

The  dark  room  is  truly  the  key  to  photography, 
not  only  mechanically  but  artistically.  A  dark 
rf)om — we  may  ex])lain  once  a,gain — is  not  merely 
a  darkened  room,  but  a  place  which  is  not  entered 
by  a  single  ray  of  white  or  yellow  or  blue  light. 


\\'hen  one  has  no  true  dark  room,  one  may  operate 
at  night,  but  even  then  all  the  lights  must  be  out  in 
adjoining  rooms,  shades  must  be  drawn,  and  win- 
dows must  be  entirely  covered  with  blankets.  In 
the  dark  room  one  may  use  a  s])ecial  red  light 
(sometimes  green),  giving  enough  visibility  for  the 
practice  of  familiar  operations. 

It  is  in  the  dark  room,  during  development,  that 
the  future  value  of  a  negative  is  determined.  The 
same  exposure  may  \  ield  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  results  according  to  the  length  of  development, 
the  temperature  of  the  chemicals,  the  rapidity  of 
fixation,  and  other  factors  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
constitute  technical  skill  in  photography.  Whether 
a  portrait  yields  a  harsh  or  a  soft  print,  for  example, 
depends  largely  on  development.  How  often  an 
amateur  takes  the  drug  clerk's  excuse  that  his  ex- 
posures "did  not  turn  out  very  good."  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  bungled  in  the  dark  room 
by  a  careless  ojierator  who  did  not  give  them  indi- 
vidual attention — or  who  could  not  treat  them  dif- 
ferently, because  they  were  all  on  one  roll.  There, 
ultimately,  is  the  greatest  drawback  of  the  roll  film  : 
with  the  best  i)()ssil)le  intentions,  all  six  exposures 
have  to  be  handled  as  if  they  were  alike — and  they 
are  apt  to  include  "shots"  which  have  been  given 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  times  the  exposure  given 
to  others. 

Only  he  who  takes  his  ])ictures  on  individual 
plates  or  cut  films,  with  a  focusing  camera  on  a 
stand,  and  who  develops  them  personally  in  the 
dark  room,  can  learn  the  .\P)C  of  photographic 
ex])osure. 

What  Outfit  to  Buy 

To  one  who  seriously  intends  to  study  art 
through  photography,  then,  the  best  advice  one 
could  give  would  be  to  purchase — at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars  for  the  first  outfit — a  camera 
which  can  be  used  only  when  set  up  on  a  tripod  ; 
to  take  pictures  on  glass  plates  of  a  so-called  "slow" 
grade ;  and  to  do  all  his  own  work  in  the  dark  room. 

Size  will  naturally  be  a  question.  The  rage  now- 
adays is  for  tiny  pictures  which  "can  be  enlarged" 
but  seldom  are.'  Professionals,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  almost  completely  standardized  on  the  8x10- 
inch  size  for  everything,  A  semi-professional  size 
is  5x7,  which  gives  attractively  large  pictures.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  amateur  size,  however,  is  4x5, 
which  gives  pictures  of  about  postcard  size,  large 
enough  to  be  enjoyed  without  enlargement,  and 
small  enough  to  be  taken  with  a  portable  outfit  and 
at  very  little  cost.  One  who  can  afford  to  do  things 
right  will  naturally  want  an  automatic  enlarger : 
next  to  watching  an  image  ai)pear  on  a  plate,  there 
is  no  greater  fun  in  photography  than  making  en- 
largements :  but  that  already  borders  on  the  pro- 
fessional. 

Finally  it  should  be  stated  em])hatically  that 
photogra])hy  is  a  most  economical  ])astime  and  a 
very  satisfying  hobby.  An  average  expenditure  of 
one  dollar  a  week  will  make  endless  days  of  enjoy- 
ment. Photography  is  also  a  \ery  good  way  of 
making  friends,  and  of  keeping  one's  friends.  But 
it  is  no  hobby  for  people  who  find  everything  "too 
much  trouble" — which  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why 
there  are  so  few  good  amateur  photographers. 
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of  this  section,  3551  University  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 


High  tribute  is  here  paifl  1)}'  a  fellow  poet  to  the 
lyric  voice  that  ceased  when  its  owner,  last  Novem- 
ber in  San  Francisco,  launched  himself  upon  the 
great  quest. 

J^ver  of  the  Stars 

(George  Sterling) 

He  was  of  those  who  love  the  nebulae, 

And  every  golden  galleon  of  the  night 
That  from  the  horizon  to  the  utmost  height 

In  hours  of  darkness  sails  the  ethereal  sea. 

Chaldean-like  astrologer  was  he 

Who  followed  bold  Orion  in  his  flight, 
Marched  with  red  Mars,  and  gloried  in  the  light 

Arcturus  sheds,  and  all  the  orbs  that  be. 

So  when  I  think  of  him  I  feel  his  soul 
Now  ranges  the  vast  universe  to  find 
The  secrets  to  which  human  eyes  are  blind; — 
A  questing  spirit  that  is  ill  at  ease, 
L'ntil  he  has  made  search  from  pole  to  jjole. 

To  dwell  among  the  singing  Pleiades. 

— Clinton  Scollard. 


'The  (jreat  J^ver 

1  love  so  many  things 

I  question  wdiat  is  l)est : — 
The  song  an  oriole  sings 

Above  its  nest ; 

Dawn,  or  the  star  of  eve 

.Above  a  mountain  land; 

The  touch  upon  my  sleeve 
( )f  a  child's  hand  ; 

The  homeward-darting  bees 

Bearing  their  honied  store; 

The  organ  sound  of  seas 
Upon  the  shore. 

All  these  engross  my  mind, 

Yet  greatest  I  prize 
The  look  of  love  I  find 

In  answering  eyes. 


-Clinton  Scollard. 


'DiUicc  of  the  Aurora  ^nr calls 

Al)ove  the  Island  of  Oo-koon  race  flame  ])oints  of 
color 

Like  poniards  ])iercing  the  night  l.ilue  frosted  with 
girasol  stars. 

Far  north  the  Aiu'ora  P)orealis,  a  volcano  of  color 
blazes 

In  wdiirlpools  of  carmine  and  amber,  in  cascades 

of  green  and  gold  ; 
Flashes  like  many  bright  jewels  on  pillars  of  purple 

and  scarlet. 

On  balustrades  broidered  with  yellow  and  veiled 
with  scarves  of  blue. 

Colder  and  clearer  and  sharper  than  winds  from  the 

farthermost  Northland 
All  merge  into  ghostly  oriflammes,  then  serpentine 

in  a  mad  revel 
So  silent  my  ears  ache  to  catch  the  inaudilile  rhythm 

of  the  spheres. 

Al)ru])tly  the  whole  luminous  shimmer  grows  still. 
And  in  the  space  of  a  breath  flickers  down 
To  a  glimmer  of  ivory  mist  in  the  light  pools  of 
the  moon  

Suddenly  the  blood  lifts  in  my  throat — 
And  I  am  that  native  dancing  girl 
Dancing  my  prayer  of  love 
At  the  shrin'e  of  the  Spirit  of  Oo-koon  ; 
My  sacred  robe  of  red  fo.x  falls  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavern  ; 

Silent,  I  stand  in  blue  candle  light, 
My  golden  limbs  exquisitely  rounded; 
My  black  hair  falling  below  my  knees, 
Clothes  me  completely. 

0\'er  my  head  rests  a  carven  mask,  grotcs(|ue  and 
hideous. 

For  I  must  l(j(;k  only  upon  ni}'  slender  feet  dancing, 
Dancing  in  prayer 

At  the  shrine  of  the  S])irit  of  Oo-koon. 

Slowly,  slowdy  with  high-ste])ping  feet,  I  atKancc, 
1  fall  upon  my  knees; 

1  murmur  a  low,  l)arbaric  chant  of  sui)plication. 
My  rounded  arms  coil  and  uncoil, 
S])iral  and  float  about  my  masked  face  ; 
Aly  half-veiled  hi])s  undulating 
With  the  swinging  of  my  torso. 
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With  the  evanescent  radiance  of  the  Aurora  I'orealis 
I  pivot  and  sway. 
With  outstretched  arms 
I  curvet  and  bend 

\Vith  slender  feet  scarcely  leaving;  the  floor 

I  balance  and  whirl  and  bow. 

In  dreamy  revolutions,  linijerinj^  and  continuous 

I  pirouette. 

A  Dream-Thing- 

To  win  favor  frmi  the  ashen  land  of  the  dead 
I  dance 

At  the  shrine  of  the  '>\n\-\i  of  Oo-koon. 
S])irit  Wind,  I  call ! 

Let  not  the  flame  of  me  fade  into  ivory  mist! 

()  S])irits,  I  call!  1  call! 

Come  to  me  on  the  Wind! 

On  the  East  Wind  ! 

Spirits  of  Fire 

Spirits  of  the  dead  ! 

Tell  me,  tell  me  the  truth  ! 

Spirit  of  my  father,  the  dreamer! 

Spirit  of  my  mother,  the  dancer! 

Come  to  me! 

Come  to  me  on  the  Wind! 

On  the  Ea.st  Wind! 

Tell  me  the  truth.  Spirit  of  I'ire! 

( )  Spirits,  I  call,  I  call ! 

Tell  me— 

To  love  is  no  sin  ! 

To  love  is  no  sin  ! 

— Annicc  Caltiind. 


Flesch  (Uif]  His  VioVui 

A  voice  that  like  a  silver  thread 

Winds  and  twines  our  heart-strings  through 

And  clear  and  sweet  as  Shelley's  Lark 

Through  vaulted  heaven  .soars  anew-. 

.•\  wizardry  of  wood  and  bow, 

Now  pulsing  high,  now  throbbing  low, 

Then  whistle  gay,  then  xylophone, 

A  merry  dance  of  sprite  and  gnome, 

/\h,  genius  is  a  lovely  thing 

When  I'lesch's  hand  is  on  the  string! 

— Elaine  Anderson. 


The  author  of  the  following  was  formerly  a  res- 
ident of  Los  Angeles  and  is  now  living  in  Florence, 
Italy.  The  poem  takes  its  name  from  the  spot 
wdiere  it  was  composed — the  town  by  the  sea  in 
Italy,  which  is  the  site  of  Shelley's  death  by 
drowning. 

Viareggio 

Vour  waves  to  me  are  meltecl  mirrors 

Of  dri])ping  ])urple  dust 

From  ])yramids  of  clouds  .... 

And  Sliellcy  loved  them  ! 

In  them  he  wet  his  breast. 

And  running  on  the  shore  in  Grecian  motion. 

He  drank  the  sun,  the  air,  like  nectar  .  .   .  . 

Once  the  dying  Sun  said  : 

"O  bleeding  hero,  you  are  an  angel-god. 

You  shall  return  to  my  light !" 


Then  every  wave  ri])pled  with  the  sunset 
Like  myriad  bosoms  (piivering  with  caresses. 
.A.nd  Shelley  heard,  and  Shelley  flew 
Down  to  those  twinkling  pearls 
Then  ujiward  into  the  crimson  sky. 

T'  iday  I  la\  cd  my  breast  in  \'iareggio 
.And  asked  the  waves,  the  Sun — 
They  gave  me  songs  and  light 
I'lUt  no  answer! 

— I'irffilio  Luciani. 


One  of  the  special  verse  forms  of  French  origin, 
having  but  two  rhyme  sounds,  its  charm  being 
dependent  upon  the  delicate  handling  of  the  two 
refrains. 

zA  Villa7iellc 

^'our  s:)ul  is  like  a  silver  sea — 
Where  Delia  sheds  her  golden  glow — 
Elusive  in  its  mystery. 

^'our  eyes  reflect  its  purity. 
My  lo\e  for  you  to  them  I  owe. 
Vour  soul  is  like  a  silver  sea. 

Its  moods  are  like  the  witchery 
Or  play  of  light  from  Iris'  bow — 
Elusive  in  its  mystery. 

It  bathes  the  shores  of  Arcady 
Where  flowers  of  fancy  bend  and  blow. 
Your  soul  is  like  a  silver  sea. 

(Jh,  let  me,  Lo\e,  a  diver  l)e 

To  claim  (jne  ])earl  that  lies  below, 

Elusive  in  its  inystery ! 

I  cannot  hope  you'll  show  to  me 
The  depths  that  only  God  can  know. 
Your  soul  is  like  a  silver  sea, 
Elusive  in  its  mystery ! 

— JuWa  RoiL-an. 


So/ifict 

Success  has  cotne  !  lUit  'lis  a  thing  of  dust 

I'lecause  I  cannot  lay  it  at  your  feet. 

'Tis  as  the  Raven  i^erched  on  Pallas'  bust. 

I'd  give  it  all  for  just  one  kiss,  My  Sweet. 

I  was  too  busy  getting  worldly  gain 

That  I  might  bring  you  gold  and  jewels  rare 

And  silken  gowns  and  bands  like  jeweled  rain 

To  wind  about  your  wealth  of  golden  hair. 

Hut  all  the  while  you  hungered  for  my  love 

.\nd  those  sweet  nothings  that  a  woman  craves, 

1  let  your  spirit  go,  my  trusting  Dove, 

'Che  window  closed — it  battled  with  Life's  waves 

.\nd  is  too  weary  now  to  come  to  me, 

.\nd  1  am  lost  u])on  a  chartless  sea! 

— Julia  Roii;an. 
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^i^asquerade 

My  laughter  is  a  veil 

Hiding  the  scarred  face  of  my  soul. 

Covering  my  eyes  of  sorrow. 

Sometimes  in  midnights  rain-swept 

The  veil  falls 

And  I  behold  the  tears, 

I  gaze  on  the  scars. 

But  when  morning  comes  I  laugh  again. 

And  the  world  knows  naught  'of  scars  and  tears, 

Seeing  my  fresh  veil  of  mirth. 

— Lucille  Evans. 


(garden  Qonce'its 

AI}'  neighbor's  yard,  across  the  way. 

Has  larkspur  set  in  trim  array, 

Tall  supercilious  hollyhocks 

And  rows  of  nouveau-snobbish  phlox. 

My  neighbor's  flowers  stare  through  the  fence 

In  cold  and  practised  insolence. 

Eyeing  with  stifif  civility 

My  tangled  marigolds  and  me, 

I  fear  that  I  shall  never  make 

A  gardener  for  gardening's  sake — • 

Tcj  set  delphinium  in  a  row 

And  keep  them  neat  with  shining  hoe  ; 

Such  joys  are  not  for  one  who  heeds 

The  vagrant,  gipsy  spell  of  weeds. 

— Dorotliy  E.  Garslang. 


Sage  ifi  'Autumn 

I  have  a  pilgrimage  to  make  today. 

AVarm  winds  slipped  in  last  night  and  stole  away 


Those  ]K)or  resolves  of  mine 
'i'hat  this  fall's  sun  should  shine 
Upon  the  hills  with  me  away. 
I  have  a  pilgrimage  to  make  today 
( )ut  in  the  scented  sage  brush  hills 
\\'here  haunting  fragrance  of  wild  blossoms  scents 
the  air 

And  draws  my  wandering  soid 
Back  to  that  bygone  time  when  love  was  young, 
And  thoughts  of  days  that  often  have  beguiled 
My  questing  spirit  Ijack — to  make  me  whole. 

— Ruth  McClintock. 


So  fig 

When  it's  blossom  time  in  dear  old  California, 

When  the  air  is  like  a  breath  of  sweet  perfume. 
And  the  lovely  yucca  bells  are  softly  ringing, 
In  an  Angelus  for  ever}'  dainty  bloom, 
There's  a  palm  beside  the  rose, 
W'here  the  sweet  magnolia  grows, 
Anfl  it's  blossom  time  in  California  Land. 

Where  the  lily  nods  her  head  in  stately  greeting 

To  the  po]ipy  holding  out  her  cup  of  gold, 
-And  the  violet  is  sighing  for  a  meeting 

A\'ith  the  mockingbird,  her  lover  young  and  bold. 
There  the  sweet  acacia  trees 
Drip  their  honey  for  the  bees. 
And  it's  blossom  time  in  California  Land. 

Honeysuckle  blends  her  breath  with  orange  blcjssom 

There's  the  tang  of  old  Pacific  in  the  air. 
And  the  rose  is  scattering  far  and  wide  her  petals, 
Making  carpets  for  the  fairies  everywhere, 
While  the  hills,  all  velvet  drest, 
Bid  the  wanderer  to  rest 
Where  it's  blossom  time  in  California  Land. 

— Olivr  Pixley. 
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The  Eisteddfod — Then  and  ^A(ow 


By  Carolyn  Pearson 


FEW  years  ago  the  eyes  of  the  American 
])eople  began  to  note  the  queer  and  seem- 
ingly nnpronounceable  name  of  "Eistedd- 
fod" creeping  into  the  ]ircss  on  various 
occasions.  Tlie  majority  imagined  it  the  name  of 
some  cUdj,  labor  organization,  or  ]oossibly  a  new 
cult,  and  their  curiosity  was  not  particularly  piqued 
until  the  great  steamship  companies  began  to  ad- 
vertise trips  to  the  National  Eisteddfod  in  Wales. 

What  could  induce  these  companies  to  send  spe- 
cial ocean  liners  yearly  for  a  week's  event  in 
sparsely  settled  Wales?  This  small  country  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  Great  Britain  is  only  about 
one-quarter  the  size  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  its  great- 
est length  but  140  miles,  and  its  width  at  places 
may  be  covered  by  an  automobile  in  an  hour's  time. 
There  must  be  something  to  this  Eisteddfod  worth 
investigating. 

The  Eisteddfod  is  the  very  heart  of  Wales,  the 
festival  of  literature  and  music  which  has  done  so 
much  to  preserve  national  life  and  individuality  in 
a  group  of  rugged  shepherd  people.  It  gave  the 
inspiration  which  carried  them  through  years  of 
Avarfare  and  preserved  their  language,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  arts.  Although  at  present  Wales 
is  a  nation  of  commercial  industries  such  as  coal 
mines,  slate  quarrying,  and  wool  manufacturing, 
the  Eisteddfod  keeps  alive  the  glamour  of  early 
romance,  patriotism,  and  religious  faith.  We  may 
even  hold  it  responsible  for  the  vision,  imagination, 
and  sagacity  of  some  prominent  men  of  Welsh 
stock — David  Lloyd  George  of  England,  Aristide 
Briand  of  France,  Arthur  Griffith  of  Ireland,  and 
our  own  Charles  Hughes. 

Two  Eisteddfod  Organizations 

Although  the  Welsh  Ivisteddfod  was  brought  to 
America  about  seventy  years  ago  and  continues  its 
independent  existence,  notably  in  Eos  Ang-eles, 
where  it  has  for  fifteen  consecutive  years  held  con- 
tests in  February,  the  name  is  no  longer  monopo- 
lized by  the  W^elsh  organization,  nor  by  the  Welsh 
people.  Side  by  side  with  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod 
there  is  an  American  lusteddfod,  wdiich  holds  its 
contests  every  year  in  April  and  May.  Thus  Los 
Angeles  has  two  distinct  Eisteddfods,  one  more 
Welsh  in  origin,  the  other  more  American.  In  the 
February  event  visitors  and  contestants  from  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  often  participate.  In  the  Ai)ril 
event  practically  none  but  Americans  are  to  be 
found.  The  latter  organization  is  called  the  Cali- 
fornia Eisteddfod  Association. 

In  Utica,  New  York,  the  American  and  Welsh 
colonies  combine  in  what  they  call  the  National 
Eisteddfod,  which,  although  American,  is  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Welsh. 

"Eisteddfod,"  propery  ])ronounced  "es-teth'-vod" 
but  Americanized  "es-ted'-fod,"  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  is  an  old  Welsh  word  implying 
a  "sitting"  and  probably  refers  to  the  "sitting  in" 
or  gathering  of  the  people  for  instruction  in  law 
and  religicm  as  well  as  competition  in  music  and 


I)Octrv  under  the  old  Druidical  reign  which  ante- 
dates Christianity. 

Druidical  Education 

The  Druids,  besides  being  ministers  of  religion, 
had  charge  of  the  education  of  the  youth,  presided 
at  the  courts  of  justice  and  had  the  final  word  in  all 
civic  and  criminal  matters.  The  Bards,  who  were 
the  literary  men  of  that  period,  had  charge  of  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  people,  and  both  they 
and  the  Druids  conveyed  their  instruction  by 
means  of  verse,  a  method  which  "made  their  mem- 
ories tenacious  and  blended  instruction  with  de- 
light." Who  cannot  recall  some  lesson  learned  in 
childhood  by  means  of  verse? 

These  early  meetings  were  held  on  some  elevated 
situation  in  sight  and  hearing  of  all.  The  place  of 
greatest  note  both  as  to  antiquity  and  dimensions 
was  "Asbury,"  which  is  doubtless  of  greater  an- 
tiquity than  Stonehenge  and  at  a  very  remote  age 
may  have  been  the  Areopagus  of  Britain.  Their 
motto  was  "Truth  against  the  World." 

When  Christianity  was  adopted,  the  Bards  con- 
tinued the  public  gatherings  for  the  education  and 
stimulation  of  the  people.  Besides  this  every  chief- 
tain retained  a  Bard  in  his  family  to  record  the  val- 
iant deeds  and  feats  of  the  family  and  to  act  as 
herald  and  pursuivant. 

Bardic  Degrees 

In  the  7th  century,  A.  I).,  mcntioil  is  made  of  an 
Eisteddfod  presided  over  by  King  Cadwaladr.  At 
this  time  various  degrees  were  conferred  ui)on  the 
Bards  according  to  their  knowledge  and  years  of 
servitude.  A  Bard  who  received  the  degree  of 
"Pencrrd"  (chief  minstrel)  was  authorized  to  teach. 
Persons  desiring  degrees  from  the  Eisteddfod  were 
introduced  by  a  Pencrrd  who  vouched  for  their  fit- 
ness and  guaranteed  that  each  had  passed  through 
a  novitiate  of  three  years.  The  same  amount  of 
study  was  necessary  before  advancement  to  each  of 
the  three  higher  degrees.  The  presiding  Bard  was 
called  "liarrd  Cadairiawg" — the  P)ard  of  the  Chair 
— ("Cadairia"  being  the  Latin  word  "Cathedra") 
l)ecause  aftet  election  he  was  installed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent chair  with  great  ceremony  and  was  decorated 
with  a  gold  and  silver  chain  which  he  afterwards 
wore  on  his  breast  as  a  badge  of  office.  This  dis- 
tinction was  much  desired  and  "Chairing  the  Bard" 
is  still  the  greatest  event  of  the  Welsh  Eistoddfod. 

By  the  time  of  Edward  I,  the  Bards  had  become 
so  i)owcrful  politically  that  the  King  feared  their 
influence  and  instituted  a  massacre.  During  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV  to  Henry  VIII  they  again 
!)ecame  i)opular  and  Ivisteddfods  were  revived  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  crowned  heads.  A  notable 
(jne  was  held  in  13S0  under  the  supervision  of  a 
commissioner  ap])ointed  by  Oueen  I'dizabeth  for  the 
|)urpose  of  rearranging  rules  and  methods  govern- 
ing these  events. 

An  F'isteddfod  given  by  an  old  Cynimrodorion 
society  in  1751  chose  for  examination  and  discus- 
sion the  following  subjects: 

1.    "Of  the  decline  (if  W'cMi  noetrv  on  the  death 
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of  Queen  Elizal^eth — not  one  poem  having  l)ct'n 
well  written  since  till  the  present  age — with  a 
guess  at  the  reason  of  it." 

2.  "Of  the  affinity  hetwccn  the  W  elsh  and  Irish 
languages  and  between  the  customs  of  the  two  na- 
tions :  and  of  some  strange  language  mixed  with 
the  Irish,  and  \\  hat  it  is." 

3.  "Of  Dean  Swift's  com])iaint  that  the  l{ngiish 
is  too  full  of  nK)nosyllal)les,  and  of  I'.rasmus's  ol)- 
servation  on  the  same  head." 


"'i'he  Camhro-llriton"  give  illuminating  thoughts 
regarding  the  state  of  Welsh  civilization  in  those 
days.  A  silver  medal  "was  given  for  the  best 
"Cydydd"  (poem)  on  "The  longing  of  a  Welshman 
for  his  country  while  in  a  foreign  land."  Another 
silver  medal  was  awarded  for  the  best  "Awdl" 
(ode)  on  "The  death  of  his  late  Majesty."  And  a 
silver  medal  inscribed  with  "Learning  is  better  than 
Wealth,"  was  given  for  the  best  essay  on  "Notices 
of  Britain  found  in  ancient  authors." 


Medal 
designed  hy 


Roger  Kohle 
Bur  II  ha  I II 
for  the  California 
h  isteddf  od  A ssociation 


4.  "Of  the  ferocity  of  tlie  F.ngiisli  formerly  to 
strangers,  and  of  Mr.  LombarcFs  observation  that 
seems  to  point  out  the  cause  why  the  Welsh  and 
English  were  not  sooner  incorporated." 

5.  "Of  the  hot  passions  of  the  Welsh  :  and 
whether  there  be  any  foundation  in  nature  for  that 
common  ex])rcssion,  'Ilis  Welsh  l)lood  is  up'." 

6.  "Of  the  particular  method  and  custom  of 
singing  with  the  harp  and  the  crwth."  (The  crwth 
was  one  of  those  stringed  instruments  w  hicii  led  the 
way  to  the  violin  family.) 

Quaint  Themes  Discussed 

W'orn  leaves  from  an  old  book  of  1820  called 


A  premium  of  fifty  pounds  (by  benefaction)  was 
presented  for  "the  best  essay  on  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trines of  adultery  and  divorce,  and  on  the  criminal 
ciiaracter  and  i)unislinient  of  adultery  by  the  an- 
cient laws  of  h'ngland  and  other  countries."  And 
a  premium  of  five  and  twenty  ])ounds  for  "the  best 
essay  on  the  influence  of  a  moral  life  on  our  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  faith:  'If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God. —  lohn.  vii:17'." 


"What  is  Genius?" 

In  answer  to  "What  is  poetical  genius?"  we  find 
this:    "The  three  ])reliminary  r('(piisites  of  poetical 
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genius  :  an  eye  that  can  see  nature  ;  a  heart  that  can 
feel  nature ;  and  a  resolution  that  dares  follow  na- 
ture." Compare  this  with  the  celebrated  definition 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  calls  it  "a  mind  of  large  gen- 
eral powers,  accidentally  determined  to  sf)me  i)ar- 
ticular  direction."  Also  under  the  head  of  Poetical 
Triads  we  find :  "The  final  intentions  of  ]>oetr}- : 
increase  of  goodness,  increase  of  understanding, 
and  increase  of  delight."  And  under  "Triads  of 
A\^isdom"  we  read  :  "Three  things  that  canu'Ot  be 
brought  under  the  discipline  of  strict  law  or  order  ; 
love,  genius  and  necessity."  "Three  things  that 
were  best  kept  closed  :  the  mouth,  the  fist,  and  the 
thought."  "Three  things  that  are  best  kept  open  : 
the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  understanding." 

Among  the  "Bardic  Notices"  we  find :  "Huw 
Machno,  alias  Hugh  or  Huw  Oswens,  lived  at  Pen- 
machno  about  the  year  1590,  and  had  the  temerity 
to  contend  in  a  poetical  controversy  with  the  Arch- 
deacon. He  was  buried  in  Panmachno  churchyard, 
as  appears  by  his  tombstone,  on  which  is  still  leg- 
ible 'H.  M.  obit  1637.'  " 

An  interesting  function  of  the  early  Eisteddfod 
was  the  composition  of  "Englynion"  or  extempor- 
ary rhymes,  on  whatever  subjects  might  be  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  verses.  These  must  be 
composed  and  sung  with  harp  accompaniment 
within  an  allotted  time — usually  not  more  than  half 
an  hour — and  this  custom  was  also  a  favorite  social 
pastime  until  late  in  the  19th  century. 

As  already  stated,  the  great  event  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  Eisteddfods  is  the  "Chairing  of  the 
Bard."  Los  Angeles  recently  had  the  distinction 
of  seeing  a  Bard  installed  according  to  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  "Orsedd,"  a  name  given  to 
the  Bardic  gatherings  which  preceded  the  Eistedd- 
fod. Dr.  W.  Surdival,  Arch  Druid  of  the  Orsedd, 
was  in  this  city  for  a  short  time  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  consented  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
The  winner  of  the  Bardic  Chair  during  the  recent 
Welsh  Eisteddfod  was  a  Canadian  and  could  not 
return  for  the  installation  but  was  represented  by 
a  pro.xy. 

Chairing  the  Bard 

The  ceremony  was  carried  on  much  as  in  the  an- 
cient manner.  About  twenty  young  ladies  dressed 
in  white  held  palm  branches  above  the  chair,  which 
was  especially  designed  and  decorated  for  the  i)ur- 
pose.  About  the  same  number  of  young  men,  local 
Bards,  were  also  on  the  platform  acting  as  sort  of 
a  guard  of  honor  to  the  Arch-Druid.  The  name  of 
the  winning  Bard  was  called  out  and  he  was  es- 
corted to  the  chair  by  the  Druid's  aids.  After  a 
bugle  call,  the  Arch-Druid  unsheathed  a  long  sword 
and  holding  it  above  his  head  called  out  three 
times:  "Is  there  peace?"  When  the  audience  an- 
swered, "Peace,"  he  proceeded  to  install  the  seated 
Piard  by  reading  the  ancient  Orsedd  ritual.  This 
was  followed  by  congratulatory  addresses  and  sing- 
ing. A  concert  by  well-known  artists  always  fin- 
ishes an  Eisteddfod  when  under  Welsh  ausi)ices. 

These  ceremonies  as  practiced  by  the  California 
Eisteddfod  Association  are  limited  to  a  concert  by 
the  winning  contestants.  The  district  contests  un- 
der the  ausjjices  of  this  Association  are  being  held 
in  Los  Angeles  this  month  and  the  finals  will  be 


given  throughout  the  month  of  May.  Unlike  the 
national  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  the  California  Eistedd- 
fod Association  does  not  confine  itself  to  music  and 
literature  but  embraces  all  the  arts,  including  all 
branches  of  music,  all  varieties  of  drama,  pageantry, 
oratory,  all  forms  of  fine  and  applied  arts,  as  well 
as  folk,  interpretive  and  national  dances. 

The  contests  are  open  to  both  amateur  and  stu- 
dent artists — an  amateur  being  defined  as  one  who 
does  not  gain  thirty  j)er  cent  of  his  livelihood  by 
means  of  the  art  in  which  he  competes.  When  age 
classification  is  made,  the  age  of  the  contestant  on 
January  first  of  the  present  year  governs.  Age  is 
not  a  drawback  as  the  Eisteddfod  is  a  mass  move- 
ment and  begins  with  children  in  the  primary 
grades  and  extends  to  adults  in  church,  university 
and  community  choruses. 

A  Democratic  Institution 

The  influence  of  the  Eisteddfod  in  promoting 
democracy,  national  and  international  good-will, 
is  vmlimited.  In  one  of  the  children's  contests  held 
in  Los  Angeles  recently  a  little  colored  girl  won 
first  place  in  the  primary  piano  section,  a  wee  Jap- 
anese girl  won  first  place  in  the  elementary,  a  small 
Armenian  boy  gained  the  same  honor  in  the  prim- 
ary violin,  a  young  concert  singer  was  allotted  first 
place  among  the  girls  under  fourteen,  and  a  choir 
boy  from  one  of  the  churches  won  first  rank  for 
boys'  voices  under  fourteen.  It  is  im])ossible  at 
this  moment  to  ascertain  how  many  will  participate 
in  the  contests  this  spring,  but  there  can  be  no 
greater  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  Eisteddfod 
than  the  fact  that  more  than  15.000  persons  actually 
took  part  in  the  nine  District  Eisteddfods  under  the 
California  Eisteddfod  Association  last  year,  and 
over  3,500  participated  in  the  finals. 

The  reason  wdiy  the  Eisteddfod  is  growing  so 
popular  in  America  is  probably  because  few  coun- 
tries live  such  an  intense  life  and  therefore  have 
such  great  need  for  safety  valves.  It  is  true  that 
in  America  more  than  elsewhere  people  are  free  to 
choose  their  own  vocations,  and  therefore  are  more 
likely  to  choose  one  which  will  give  an  outlet  to 
their  best  ability.  But  the  conditions  of  modern 
mechanical  competition  are  driving  ])eo])le  more 
and  more  to  i)erform  minute  o])erations  which  lack 
variety  and  therefore  starve  the  imagination.  Eor 
this  reason  it  is  more  and  more  recognized  that 
a\()cationaI  i)ursuits  are  necessary  to  health  and 
ha])])iness. 

I\Iany  who  would  not  cxjject  to  make  a  li\ing 
from  a  study  of  the  arts  nevertheless  look  to  such 
a  study  as  a  means  of  expressing  more  than  their 
business  life  finds  occasion  for.  Children  who 
would  similarly  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a 
school  curricuhim  arc  given  a  chance  to  create  en- 
tirely original  products  or  to  demonstrate  a  per- 
forming skill  with  a  voice  or  with  musical  instru- 
ments far  beyond  what  would  be  developed  in  the 
necessaril}'  limited  confines  of  the  school. 

The  revival  of  the  Eisteddfod  and  its  adaptation 
to  American  conditions  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  new  cultural  civilization  of  tomorrow, 
which  will  give  each  individual  an  <)pi)ortimity  to 
exercise  the  whole  of  his  talent — some  in  his  life 
work,  the  rest  in  hi^  ])astimes. 
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The  T^sychology  of  -JhCiisical  ^Ability 

By.KATHRVN  M.  Ray 


Uis^^  d(  )A\'  woiikl  \'()U  like  to  know  whether  your 
%  talent  in  music  is  more  than  ordinary  and 

p-:^^  i  whether  it  is  worth  your  time  and  money 
to  pursue  a  musical  career,  and  further- 
more what  field  of  music,  if  you  are  talented,  it 
would  be  wise  for  you  to  enter?  These  questions 
have  too  often  been  ansAvered  for  us  in  a  haphazard 
way,  but  they  can  l)e  answered  in  a  truly  psycho- 
logfical  manner. 

The  yardstick  of  psychology  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  many  of  life's  activities.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  one's  capacities  along  educa- 
tional lines  can  1)6  accurately  measured  and  one's 
ultimate  goals  correctly  indicated.  Not  only  in  in- 
dustry, business,  social  work  and  law,  but  also  in 
education  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  learning  pro- 
cess, do  we  find  psychology  the  handmaid  of  pro- 
gress. In  all  these  fields  it  is  indispensable,  de- 
manding an  exact  system  of  mental  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  considering  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  different  subjects  and  foretelling  what 
can  be  reasonably  expected  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

No  one  questions  the  results  of  the  psychological 
tests  administered  to  our  soldiers  during  the  late 
war,  revealing  degrees  of  mental  age  varying  from 
the  intelligence  of  a  child  of  five  years  to  that  of  a 
superior  adult  or  genius.  By  means  of  these  tests, 
men  were  placed  in  the  army  according  to  their 
ability.  ]\Ioreover,  in  our  schoolrooms  today,  spe- 
cial classes  and  methods  are  adapted  to  those  re- 
quiring individual  help — the  poor  speller,  the  stum- 
bling reader,  the  one  who  never  could  add,  in  fact 
all  wdio  for  some  reason  or  other  have  found  learn- 
ing difficult.  These  are  given  adjustment  work 
suited  to  their  native  capacities.  The  results  that 
follow  are  very  surprising. 

In  the  line  of  music,  however,  we  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  this  scientific  advancement.  We 
are  becoming  better  versed  in  the  physics  of  sound, 
thanks  to  the  radio,  phonograph,  and  photographs 
showing  the  vibration  of  the  luiman  voice,  but  some 
way  or  other,  music,  subjectively  considered,  is 
supposed  by  many  musicians  to  be  outside  the  pale 
of  scientific  investigation.     The  human  ear  with 
its  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  interpreting  the  bil- 
lows of  sound  waves  that  roll  in  upon  it,  must  not 
be  analyzed  scientifically.    The  emotions  also  must 
not  be  scrutinized  too  closely,  lest  they  vanish  at 
our  touch.   We  have  preferred  to  idealize  music  and 
to  speak  of  it  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 
Silver  key  of  the  fountain  of  tears. 
Where  the  spirit  drinks  till  the  brain  is  wild  ; 
Softest  grave  of  a  thousand  fears. 
Where  their  Mother  Care,  like  a  drowsy  child, 
Is  laid  asleep  in  flowers. 


Or  j^erhaps  in  these  lines: 
Or  like  a  veiled  maiden. 
Her  voice  like  the  voice  of  one's  own  soul. 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought ;  its  music  long 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes, 
holding 

Our  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-colored  woof  and  shifting  hues. 
Indeed,  so  much  has  been  said  about  music  with 
reference  to  its  emotional  side,  that  we  forget  its 
humble  origin.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  proved 
that  even  this  universal  language  of  the  human  soul 
cannot  find  a  responsive  echo  if  the  musical  harp 
within  our  ear  is  mute.  Moreover,  by  means  of 
modern  appliances  such  as  the  audiometer,  our  ears 
can  be  tested,  individual  differences  can  be  charted, 
sometimes  revealing  what  is  known  as  tonal  islands 
existing  in  one  or  both  of  our  ears  and  rendering  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  sounds  of  a  certain  range 
of  pitch,  or  degree  of  intensity.  There  is  as  much 
defective  hearing  in  this  world  as  there  is  defective 
seeing,  but  the  half-deaf  person  or  the  one  with 
defective  hearing  more  easily  escapes  detection. 
Indeed  some  persons  with  a  great  show  of  enthus- 
iasm and  afi^ection  applaud  most  heartily  when  cer- 
tain songs  or  orchestral  selections  are  given,  be- 
cause they  dare  not  acknowledge  that  such  a  sweet 
concourse  of  sound  is  to  them  as  a  tinkling  c^-mbal 
or  as  sounding  brass.  Others  perhaps  may  enjoy 
the  rhythmic  beat,  but  they  have  no  feeling  for  the 
melody  or  pitch  since  their  ears  cannot  register 
such  fine  distinctions  of  pitch. 

Scientific  Tests  Worked  Out 

Dr.  Seashore,  de^n  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  has,  with  many  assistants, 
studied  most  painstakingly  the  Psychology  of  Mu- 
sical Ability  and  worked  out  tests  whereby  one's 
musical  capacities  can  be  correctly  measured. 
Thousands  of  children  and  many  noted  musicians 
have  been  tested,  norms  have  been  established  and 
one  can  know  just  where  he  stands  with  reference 
to  his  native  ability  in  pitch  discrimination,  intens- 
ity, consonance,  time,  and  musical  memory.  Test 
records  are  prepared  for  the  phonograph.  The  rec- 
ord of  pitch,  for  instance,  contains  a  series  of  one 
hundred  notes  of  varying  pitch.  They  range  in  dif- 
ference from  thirty  double  vibrations  to  one  half  a 
vibration,  one  vibration  being  equal  to  one  fifty- 
fourth  of  a  tone.  If  one  falls  below  fifty  ]:)ercent  in 
pitch  discrimination  he  can  hardly  hojie  to  become 
a  musician.  He  certainly  will  not  enjoy  music  so 
much  as  one  who  ranks  ninety  or  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

Thus  far  we  ha\  c  trained  our  boys  and  girls — or 
at  least  endea\-ored  to  train  them — irrespective  of 
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their  fundamental  powers  in  musical  talent,  such 
as  have  been  mentioned.  Do  not  keep  I\lary  pound- 
ing away  at  the  keys  of  the  piano,  or  Jack  screech- 
ing soul-racking  sounds  on  the  violin,  with  the  vain 
hope  that  practice  will  eventually  cause  musical 
ability  to  develop.  Why  should  we  so  blindly  as- 
sume that  all  children  are  equally  well  equipped 
for  becoming  musicians  and  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  keep  at  it  ?  Those  who  are  low  or  irreg- 
ular in  these  native  capacities  cannot  be  brouglit 
up.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  training.  You  may  test 
them  today.  Place  them  under  the  most  e.xjjcrt 
teacher  and  again  and  again  will  the  tests  show  the 
same  measure  of  their  native  aljility. 

Failure  Avoidable 

It  is  now  unnecessary  for  one  to  pursue  a  will 
of  the  wisp  musical  career,  sim])iy  because  some 
over-enthusiastic  friend  or  teacher  complimented 
one's  musical  performance.  On  the  other  hand, 
think  of  the  many  cases  of  real  and  undiscovered 


musical  talent  that  might  be  found  and  trained  to 
become  really  great  artists.  They  are  here  in  our 
midst;  they  need  vocational  guidance  for  music  as 
well  as  for  other  professions.  Psychological  tests 
would  reveal  one's  fundamental  capacity  so  that 
one  could  know  just  what  particular  field  to  enter. 
If  one  chooses  the  violin,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  rank  very  high  in  ])itch  discrimination, 
intensity  and  motor  control. 

Finally,  a  scientific  procedure  in  dealing  with  our 
estimation  of  musical  ability  will  result  in  a  greater 
uplift  of  the  musical  world,  and  a  progress  along 
musical  lines  that  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It 
will  not  discourage  the  less  musical;  but  by  taking 
the  hit  and  miss  procedure  out  of  an  art  which 
should  l)ring  joy  and  comfort  to  the  human  heart, 
music  will  be  gl'orified  as  never  before.  The  aes- 
thetics of  music  must  be  understood  scientifically, 
and  psychological  principles  must  be  used  in  the 
art  of  teaching  and  in  directing  the  musical  careers 
of  those  who  ch()f)se  music  for  their  profession. 
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Our  T^assion  for  ^Vuhlicity 

By  Neeta  Marquis 


NE  of  the  few  iinmi.stakal)le  signs  of 
greatness  is  indifference  to  public  atten- 
tion— which  seems  to  argue  plenty  of 
smallness  for  most  of  us  these  latter  days. 
We  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick,  clubwomen, 
motion  picture  performers,  musicians,  writers, 
painters,  alike.  Whatever  we  do,  even  for  charity 
or  public  welfare,  wherever  we  go,  on  rostrum, 
concert  stage,  to  cornerstone-laying,  our  one  ques- 
tion is:  "What  publicity  do  I  get  out  of  this?" 

We  are  amiable  enough,  often,  about  appearing 
without  money-consideration,  but  we  make  no  bones 
about  stipulating  the  compensatory  write-up  with 
accompanying  picture-in-the-paper.  That  means 
business  in  our  individual  professional  connection  ; 
wherefore,  with  all  our  getting,  let  us  get  publicity. 

The  blame — if  such  ever  attaches  any  more — 
for  this  absence  of  the  time-honored  modest-violet 
attitude  we  lay  quite  readily  on  the  screen  actor, 
the  original  instigator  of  the  high-salaried  press 
agent — usually  a  literary  experimentalist  with  early 
aspirations  to  something  noble,  but  a  great  will- 
ingness now  to  take  the  money.  But  if  the  actor 
started  it,  the  rest  of  it  in  the  artistic  professions 
have  been  little  loath  to  follow  his  lead. 

AVe  no  longer  even  dissemble  much  about  our 
egoism.  W^e  say  with  insistent  frankness  to  the 
chairman  of  the  program  on  which  we  have  been 
solicited  to  appear, 

"Now,  are  you  sure  the  editor  will  use  this  cut? 
Of  course,  I  don't  care  for  myself,  you  understand, 
but  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  my  home-club"  or  my  publish- 
er, or  my  producer,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Yes,  we  all  understand — we  have  all  been  there. 
Advertising  —  advertising  —  self-exploitation  ;  at 
heart  merely  an  unworthy  determination  to  have 
our  self-esteem  stroked  and  petted  and  made  to 
appear  superior  to  somebody  else's  self-esiteem. 
The  question  of  actual  superiority  one  way  or  the 
other  is  quite  beside  the  case. 


Certain  realms  of  art  have  heretofore  been  kept 
pure  from  this  crude  individualistic  tendency,  not- 
ably the  abstract  realm  of  symphonic  music.  A 
symjdiony  in  its  very  nature  demands  the  subordi- 
nation of  every  part  to  the  whole — the  weaving  of 
innumerable  fine  threads  of  harmony  into  a  com- 
]deted  pattern  of  sound,  with  each  contributing  bit 
of  color  and  texture  subdued  to  the  point  of  perfect 
l)lending.  But  have  we  at  last  reached  the  point 
where  even  the  symphony  is  to  be  made  ragged  by 
this  ])assion  for  specialized  recognition?  If  not, 
then  what  is  the  portent  of  this  literal  transcript 
from  the  program  notes  on  a  concert  by  one  of  the 
best-known  of  American  symphonic  bodies?  The 
names  only  are  altered  : 

"Specially  beautiful  is  the  manner  in  wdiich  the 
first  theme  recurs  in  the  French  horn  (Mr.  Sol 
Smith    Russell)    together    with    the    'cellos  (Mr. 

Maxim  Gorky,  principal)."   "The  whispering 

of  the  violas  and  the  harp  solos  (Mr.  Paderewski) 

make  for  romance."  "After  a  few  introductory 

bars  the  clarinet  (Mr.  Kamchatka)  sounds  the  first 
theme  to  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  of  the  strings" 
 "The  bassoon  (Mr.  Ole  Bull)  i)layfully  indi- 
cates a  new  subject." 

What  manner  of  program  is  this,  switching  the 
mind  from  its  mood  of  musical  concentration  to  an 
annoyed  speculation  as  to  the  possible  advantage 
to  anyone,  musician  or  listener,  of  a  projection  of 
isolated  human  personalities  into  the  universal 
spirit  of  a  symphonic  composition? 

Isn't  it  time  for  good  taste  to  organize  a  definite 
campaign  against  this  motion-picture  type  of  men- 
tal assault  and  battery?  Why  longer  permit  our- 
selves to  l)e  pursued  to  the  very  door  of  our  souls 
by  the  publicity  pest?  Up  with  the  violet!  Down 
with  the  trumpet  flower! 

After  all,  what  shall  it  profit  a  man — or  even 
a  woman — to  gain  fhe  temporary  attention  of  the 
whole  ga]nng- world,  if  he  lose  the  soul  of  his  essen- 
tial modesty  and  self-respect  thereby? 
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Schools  and  ^Cethods 

By  John  W.  CorroN 

A  plea  for  a  better  understanding 


C-^i^T  IS  not  the  writer's  desire  to  awaken  any 
feelings  of  controversy  when  he  endeavors 
f'^lT^i  to  briefly  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics  of  the  various  schools  and  methods 
in  which  artists  are  trying-  to  express  themselves, 
and  which  of  late  years  has  kept  the  world  agog  and 
in  a  maelstrom  of  perplexity.  Life  is  too  short 
for  controversy  in  some  things ;  the  working  of 
the  human  mind  is  so  complex  and  so  often  incon- 
sistent that  there  is  little  or  nothing  gained  by 
knocking  the  chip  from  the  shoulder  or  treading  on 
others'  toes. 

From  the  time  when  the  cave  man  traced  with 
such  accuracy  on  the  walls  of  his  dwelling,  the 
forms  of  the  things  with  which  he  was  most  fa- 
miliar, to  the  present  time,  the  creative  mind  has 
become  more  and  more  sensitive  to  criticism,  and 
more  and  more  has  his  desire  for  research  into 
newer  fields  become  a  burning  passion.  This  is  as 
it  should  be. 

A^'e  tolerate  and  understand,  or  at  least  try  to. 
the  trend  of  progress,  the  groping  for  enlighten- 
ment in  science,  religion,  ethics  and  in  other  phases 
of  the  world's  activities ;  but  when  we  think  in 
terms  of  art  the  diaphram  of  the  mind  seems  to  con- 
tract and  narrow  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  vision, 
and  we  seek  for  explanation  in  the  face  of  every 
new  departure.  In  other  words,  we  are  in  bondage 
to  traditions  and  we  throw  up  our  hands  and  scowl 
disapprovingly  at  innovations  and  so-called  mon- 
strosities that  adorn  the  walls  of  almost  any  art 
oxhilMtion  we  may  choose  to  attend. 

Academic  and  Modern  Art 

The  art  of  today  may,  broadly  s])eaking,  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts — the  academic  and  the  modern. 
These  we  may  break  up  into  numerous  subdivisions 
but  space  will  only  permit  me  to  touch  upon  a  few 
of  them.  All  great  movements  in  art  are  due  to 
the  awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  demand 
for  a  new  order  of  things,  a  reaction  from  some 
form  of  oppression  to  a  consciousness  of  freedom 
and  more  intellectual  activity. 

During  the  middle  ages,  under  the  influence  of 
deep  religious  fervor,  men  renounced  all  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  and  submitted  unreservedly 
to  the  authority  of  the  church.  Such  a  condition 
could  not  continue  and  so  there  came  about  the  great 
revival  of  art  called  the  Renaissance.  We  may  say 
the  very  beginning  of  modern  art  dates  from  this 
period. 

In  both  the  academic  and  modern  schools  of  art 


the  terms  "realism"  and  "idealism"  are  so  much 
used  that  it  may  be  well  to  ha\  e  an  understanding  of 
their  meaning. 

The  aim  of  the  realist  is  to  produce  illusion  He 
must  understand  perspective ;  must  render  differ- 
ences in  the  substance  and  texture  of  things  as  they 
exist  in  nature,  and  must  give  correct  ideas  of  dis- 
tance and  space.  His  desire  is  to  produce  a  like- 
ness and  his  work  is  judged  by  his  success  in  that 
line. 

The  idealist,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  by  means  of 
his  art  to  express  either  his  own  thoughts  or  the 
thoughts  of  others.  His  work  is  not  to  be  criticized 
because  it  does  not  give  correct  ideas  of  nature 
or  of  man  ;  the  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  it 
expresses  the  artist's  meaning.  The  idealist  must 
rise  above  the  conventional  signs,  which  express  to 
a  limited  audience  the  ideas  which  he  wishes  to 
communicate.  He  must  study  nature,  and  select 
from  what  he  sees  traits  universally  understood,  and 
combine  them  to  form  an  ideal  which  shall  express 
what  is  in  his  mind. 

It  is  to  deVinci,  Rai)hael,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Titian  that  we  owe  the  creation  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Renaissance  when  exact  imitation  in  painting  gave 
way  to  creative  beauty. 

With  the  develo])ment  of  time  the  demand  for 
i^reat  religious  pictures  ceased  and  there  came  into 
being  a  school  of  painters  who  discovered  that  light 
was  the  highest  element  of  beauty  in  the  visible 
world  and  it  is  interesting  to  follow  this  develop- 
ment from  Rembrandt  to  the  birth  of  that  historic 
group  called  "The  Impressionists"  including  Monet 
and  Whistler.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all 
artists,  whether  realists  or  idealists,  who  arc  paint- 
ing in  the  modern  si)irit,  have  been  influenced  by 
these  two  men. 

"Isms"  in  Art 

.Artists  are  becoming  more  inde|)endent  in 
thought,  there  is  an  universal  increase  in  individu- 
ality, a  diversity  of  motive  and  a  diflference  in  i)oint 
of  view,  hence  we  have  today  many  "isms"  in  art. 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  layman  and,  indeed, 
to  the  artist  also. 

The  boast  of  the  modernist  is  to  give  us  unprece- 
dented emotions,  whether  or  not  such  emotions  are 
bad  for  the  health.  It  is  true  that  the  appetite 
of  the  i)ublic  was  never  stronger  for  new  sensa- 
tions than  it  is  today  and  we  have  fostered  in  our 
midst  a  menagerie  of  many  strange  pets — Post  Im- 
l)rcssionists,  Cubists,  Futurists,  Vorticists,  Orphists 
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— ultra  modernists  who  shout  their  wares  within 
the  market  place  in  discordant  tones,  when  we 
would  g-ladly  seek  repose. 

I  lielieve  that  there  is  a  certain  sincerity  and 
1)eauty  of  meaning-  in  all  so-called  schools  and 
methods  hut  I  am  not  going-  to  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  to  find  it,  for,  after  all,  the  understanding 
and  the  appreciation  of  art  is  a  matter  of  study  and 
intelligence,  for  art  implies  knowledge,  taste,  selec- 
tion and  skill.  Painters  revolt  against  the  stupidity^ 
on  the  i)art  of  the  public  who,  in  a  half  instructed 
way,  have  a  notion  that  because  they  have  eyes  to 
see  with  that  they  can  get  all  there  is  out  of  a  pic- 


ture with  cursory  inspection.  Let  us  intelligently 
and  reverently  approach  the  work  of  ail  creative 
peoi^le,  uninte'lligiljlc  and  different  though  it  may  be, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  dormant  avenues  of 
our  vision  will  l)e  rewarded. 

Art  is  like  a  vine,  deep  rooted  and  secure  in  the 
rich  traditions  of  the  past  it  can  never  die.  Upon 
its  sturdy  stock  may  he  grafted  and  made  to  grow 
branches  that  are  not  of  itself  which  may  blossom 
and  Iiear  fruit  of  many  different  species,  each  hav- 
ing its  own  individuality.  These,  in  the  course  of 
time,  may  die,  l)ut  the  old  root  lives  on,  a  svmliol 
and  a  source  of  never  ending  beauty. 
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An  Art  Joiindation  for  J^s  Angeles 

By  Robert  Merrell  Gage 


UCH  has  been  said  aI:K)Ut  tlie  claim  of  Los 
Angeles  as  an  art  center;  if  the  realization 
is  to  l:)ecome  equal  to  the  claim,  hardly  jus- 
tified except  in  the  motion  picture  industry, 
she  will  have  to  produce  art  rather  than  import 
art.  The  only  way  to  make  an  art  center  is  to  en- 
courage the  creative  arts.  When  her  painters  and 
sculptors,  her  poets  and  composers  are  fully  em- 
ploved,  when  their  work  is  duly  acclaimed  in  the 
art  centers  of  the  world,  then  she  may  claim  a  place 
in  the  arts  corresponding  to  the  one  she  holds  in 
the  art  of  the  film. 

To  understand  the  artist  we  must  first  understand 
his  point  of  view  and  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
in  society.  Then  only  can  we  be  of  any  help  to 
him  in  his  creative  labors. 

The  Artist  and  Life 

"There  is  something  within  nature,  that  compel> 
song  from  man,  the  world  over  ;  it  is  not  what  he 
knows  of  her  but  what  he  is  to  know."  This  quo- 
tation might  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  life  of 
the  artist. 

To  one  who  feels  compelled  in  the  presence  of 
nature,  to  give  vent  to  one's  emotions  in  any  of 
the  forms  of  art,  the  desire  to  express  becomes  a  pas- 
sion. It  comes  as  a  command  to  follow  in  nature's 
wake  that  one  may  experience  and  more  adequately 
express  greater  and  finer  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  constant  search  after  this  "something,"  call 
it  beauty,  truth  or  what  you  will  ;  the  incessant 
efYort  to  give  this  "something"  tangible  form,  that 
all  may  know  and  understand,  is  the  life  of  the  artist. 
The  joy  of  discovering  some  new  beauty  or  some- 
thing vital  in  the  life  around  him,  the  satisfaction 
of  creating  an  expression  for  it,  is  the  lure  that 
leads  the  artist  on  and  on,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 
It  is  like  the  lure  of  gold  to  the  prospector.  This 
is  the  privilege  of  the  art  life  worth  paying  for. 
The  privilege  for  which  he  sacrifices  most  of  the 
ordinarily  considered  necessities  of  life.  His  life 
becomes  one  series  of  adventures  in  this  attempt 
to  express  the  unattainable.  He  asks  little  beyond 
the  right  to  pursue  his  work  to  the  limit  of  his  cap- 
abilities.  The  by-product  of  this  struggle  is  art. 

The  Artist  and  Business 

In  this  pursuit  of  self-expression  the  artist  ha.-< 
apparently  gone  about  the  personal  objective  of 
satisfying  himself.  P)Ut  in  reality  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  self-expression.  Every  thought  expressed 
becomes  the  expression  of  every  individual  cap- 
able of  understanding  it  The  artist  has  made  a 
definite  contribution  to  society  in  giving  it  ex- 
pression. He  has  worked  and  worked  hard.  lUit 
the  complications  arise  when  he  expects  to  be 
paid  for  this  work.  He  has  violated  every  rule  of 
business  that  calls  for  a  product  that  will  satisfy 
the  demand.    He  has  created  a  product  and  now  has 


to  create  the  demand  with  advertising  facilities 
limited  to  an  occasional  exhibition  and  whatever 
l)ui)licity  that  he  can  get  that  will  not  put  him  in  a 
commercial  light.  For  an  artist  to  advertise  is  to 
i)e  ])ut  in  the  same  class  as  the  doctor  who  adver- 
tises, a  "quack." 

In  this  day  of  advertising  when  even  religious 
institutions  advertise,  the  artist  must  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  buying  public  which  is  necessarily 
limited,  to  seek  him  out.  Obviously  by  such  methods 
it  takes  him  half  a  century  to  become  widely  known 
enough  to  have  his  work  in  sufficient  demand  to 
pay  him  a  living  wage,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
any  capital  to  invest  in  the  development  of  his 
talents.  He  is  in  the  almost  hopeless  predicament 
of  being  a  merchant  with  something  to  sell  and  a 
professional  man  with  a  code  of  ethics  to  sell  by. 

In  the  meantime  during  this  forty  or  fifty  years 
he  is  struggling  for  recognition,  he  has  been  fight- 
ing a  Avar  on  two  fronts,  on  one  hand,  for  a  higher 
attainment  in  his  art  and  on  the  other,  the  relentless 
battle  for  an  existence.  It  is  the  exceptional  artist 
who  is  successful  in  playing  one  off  against  the 
other.  It  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  spend 
his  energy  either  on  "pot-boilers,"  which  are  usually 
detrimental  to  his  better  production  or  to  supple- 
ment his  income  as  a  professional  artist  with  some 
remunerative  work  in  order  to  keep  his  art  pure 
and  up  to  the  standard  set  by  himself  and  main- 
tained against  all  odds.  This  difusion  of  energy 
places  an  additional  handicap  on  an  already  difficult 
profession.  To  produce  the  best  that  is  in  him  he 
must  have  the  freedom  from  economic  burdens  that 
will  permit  him  to  concentrate  on  his  art,  to  feel 
that  he  can  afford  to  dream,  to  experiment,  to  apply 
his  knowledge,  and  to  create. 

The  Artist  and  Society 

The  artist's  place  in  society  should  be  that  of  a 
professional  man.  He  should  enjoy  the  privileges  as 
well  as  the  disadvantages  of  the  position.  His 
economic  burdens  should  be  lightened  so  that  he 
could  experiment  in  the  field  of  art  as  the  scientist 
l)ursues  his  uninterrupted  research  in  the  labora- 
tory fitted  with  every  facility  for  the  advancement 
of  his  work.  We  have  medical  foundations,  scien- 
tific foundations,  religious  foundations  and  educa- 
tional foundations.    Why  not  art  foundations? 

Los  Angeles  and  an  Art  Foundation 

Let  us  suj)pose  that  the  million  dollar  fund  that 
was  ]iroposed  for  the  purchase  of  a  certain  ready- 
to-wear  art  collection,  were  i)ut  in  trust  as  a  nucleus 
for  an  art  foundation  and  the  interest  from  the 
fund  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

By  a  system  already  established  by  the  Fistedd- 
fod  the  artists  of  Southern  California  would  be  in- 
vited to  a  grand  salon  of  all  the  arts.  .At  this  annual 
festival  of  the  arts  the  art  foundation  would  award 
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substantial  cash  ])rizes  for  meritorious  performancc- 
in  any  of  tiic  arts.  Prizes  larg-e  enouj^^^h  to  assure 
the  recipient  a  year  of  freedom  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  art.  Purchase  prizes  and  commissions  might  he 
awarded  for  the  execution  of  large  contracts  for 
civic  work.  All  contracts  let  by  the  foundation 
sliould  be  executed  in  Los  Angeles  and  all  exhibitors 
should  be  residents  of  the  city  for  at  least  one  year 
previous  to  such  awards,  because  the  artist  living 
and  working  in  a  community  makes  a  daily  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  and  cultural  develojjment 
that  exceed  the  value  of  the  production. 

A  certain  amount  should  1)e  awarded  for  ama- 
teurs' prizes  in  the  nature  of  scliolarships  and  trav- 
eling scholarshi])s  that  he  might  develop  his  talent 
under  favorable  circumstances.  The  works  of  art 
acquired  by  the  foundation  through  purchase-prize 
awards  and  by  commissions  might  be  kept  for  a 
permanent  collection  or  disposed  of  and  the  pro- 
ceeds credited  to  the  foundation  to  further  the 
work.  Such  work  with  the  attending  publicity  that 
it  would  get  would  be  readily  sold  to  the  public  who 
do  not  buy  from  their  own  choice  but  who  buy 
accredited  works  as  an  investment. 


If  such  a  fund  was  available  for  the  many  ways 
it  could  be  ajiplied  to  stimulate  the  i)roduction  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  just  as  there  is  a  fund  available  to  sub- 
sidize a  factory  in  order  to  have  it  located  in  the 
city,  it  would  do  more  to  make  Los  Angeles  an 
art  center  than  by  the  purchase  of  any  complete 
collection  of  old  masters  however  fine. 

Only  recently,  in  a  certain  mid-western  city  a 
trust  fund  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  art,  but 
with  the  specification  that  the  artist  of  all  works 
must  have  been  dead  for  thirty  years.  That  is 
encouraging  to  artists. 

The  Living  Artist  Deserves  Recognition 

If  Los  Angeles  will  do  something  for  the  living 
artists  she  can  have  the  best  of  them  living  and 
working  within  her  city  limits.  The  expenditure 
of  a  substantial  sum  annually  for  art  would  not  only 
stimulate  artistic  production  but  would  awaken 
such  an  interest  in  art  that  it  would  become  a  vital 
force  in  the  city.  Art  would  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  reflected  throughout  the  city. 
LTgliness  would  become  abhorrent  and  Los  An- 
geles would  be  the  City  Beautiful  and  an  Art  Center. 


C'lurl/iy  li^ltmare  $aio 

'Eucalypti  near  Devil's  date,  Pasndena" 
by 

Jean  Manheim 
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DANCING 

NORMA  GOULD:  Courses  in  all  phases  of  the  dance. 
Authentic  Dances,  Pantomime,  Eurythmics.  New  Depart- 
ment in  Toe  and  Tap  Dancing.  Studio:  460  N.  Western 
Ave..  HEmpstead  3530. 

EXPRESSION 

IDA  M.   LEONARD:     The   Speaking  Voice;  Interpretation 
of  Literature; 
studio,   523  So. 

MUSIC 

Composers 
GEOFFREY    O'HARA:  Composer; 
articles  on  music.     Tuckahoe,  N. 

Vocal 


Class  and  Private  Lessons;  Apartment 
Rampart  Blvd.,  DUnkirk  0383. 


Lecturer;  contributes 

Y. 


HAROLD  HURLBUT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Teacher  of  Singing 
New  York  representative  of  Jean 
de    Reszke.      One    of    the  ten 
original    New   York  master-class 
teachers.      Formerly    taught  in 
Rome,  Paris,  Nice.  Spends  much 
time   in   Los  Angeles.      805  So. 
Cal.  Music  Bldg.,  Res.  Studio,  440 
So.   Los  Robles  Ave.,   Pasadena.  ^ 
Terrace   3524.  i , 


PAINTING 

EDWARD  KAMINSKI:  Instructor,  freelance  decorator. 
Art  Director  Pomona  College.  Specialist  in  painted 
tapestries,  Venetian  Chests  and  decorative  ship  panels. 
Studio,  1830  No.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Hollywood. 
HEmpstead  3043. 

HELEN  BEATRICE  SLUTZ:  Portraits  in  oil,  miniatures, 
and  drawings.     Studio,   1546  No.  Serrano  Ave.  HE  9550. 

E.  HODGSON  SMART:  Portrait  Painter;  Membre  des 
Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  Paris;  Studio  3305  Wilshire 
Boulevard;  telephone  Fltzroy  3220. 

ART  DEALERS 

KANST    ART    GALLERIES:      Hollywoodland  Continuous 

exhibitions  of  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the  world; 
open  daily  and  Sunday.  Art  lovers  welcome.  Telephone 
HEmpstead  5321. 


LYTELL  STUDIO  OF  THE  DANCE 

VELMA  LYTELL  SELMA  LYTELL 

Classes    in    Ballet — Toe — Grecian  Dancing 
Dances  Taught  in  Classes 
Private  Lessons  Monday  and  Thursday 
By  Appointment 
546  So.  New  Hampshire  Ave. 
WAshington  7546  ORegon  4321 


P.  X.  ARENS:  Voice;  Graveure  declared  Arens  "one  of 
foremost  Voice  Teachers  of  the  World";  endorsed  by 
Schumann-Heink,  Hageman  (L.  A.  Opera)  Greene 
(Examiner)  Kendig  (Times)  Bronson  (Herald)  Ussher 
(Express);  Studio    107  So.  Dillon,   DRexel  6691. 

FLORA  MYERS  ENGEL:  Soprano;  Available  for  Opera, 
Concert,  and  Oratorio.  2002  N.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood; Phone  GRanit  3270. 

Musical  Directors 
JULIUS  BIERLICH:  Musical  Director,  Concert  Violinist, 
Teacher;  "Julius  Bierlich  Symphonic  Ensemble,"  Mem- 
ber Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Small  or  Large  Combina- 
tions available  for  Concerts,  Radio,  Receptions.  1818  S. 
Gramercy  Place,  EMpire  5191. 

Orchestras 

ADOLPH  TANDLER'S  LITTLE  SYMPHONY:  Splendid, 
unusual  combinations  for  receptions,  clubs,  schools. 
Telephone  ROchester  5316.  Studio,  1719  South  Oxford 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Organ 

DUDLEY  WARNER  FITCH:  Organist;  Recitals  and  Instruc- 
tion; Piano  Instruction;  Coaching;  Residence  733  So. 
Bonnie  Brae,  phone  Fltzroy  0939;  Studio,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  615  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Office  Phone  TUcker 
6152. 

OTTO  T.  HIRSCHLER:  Mus.  Bac;  Concert  Organist; 
Authoritative  Instruction  in  Organ  and  Piano.  Head  of 
Piano  and  Organ  Depts.,  California  Christian  College; 
Organist  First  Methodist  Church,  Long  Beach;  Los  An- 
geles Studio  at  California  Christian  College,  Tuesdays, 
Fridays;  Residence  114  Santa  Ana  Avenue,  Long  Beach. 
Telephone  321-190. 

Theory 

JULIA  HOWELL:  Head  of  Harmony  and  Ear  Training 
Dept.,  College  of  Music,  U.  S.  C. ;  Alchin  System;  Organ- 
iit    Mt.    Hollywood    Congregational    Church;  Telephone 

EMpire  5835. 
BATIK 

BACO    BATIK    DYES:      Muriel    Earle,    Representative  for 

Bachmeyer   &   Co.,    Inc.  Batik   taught.      2322  Miramar 

Street,  Los  Angeles.     Fltzroy  3817. 

SCULPTURE 

FRANK  C.  WAMSLEY:  Sculptor;  Designer  of  Fountains. 
Garden  Figures,  Animals;  Modern  Motifs  for  Architec- 
tural Decorations;  1344  N.  Harvard.    HE  0219. 


GEORGE  WILLIAMS 

People's  Candidate  for 
COUNCILMAN 
3rd  District 

Elect   Him   at   the   Primaries  Tuesday,   May  3rd,  1927 


All  forms  of  insurance  are  instruments  to  help 
people  carry  out  their  plans. 


Accident  and  Health 
Automobile 
Bonds  on  Employees 
Contingent  Liability 
Fidelity  and  Surety 
Fire  Insurance 
General  Liability 
Landlords'  Liability 
Physicians'  Liability 
Public  Liability 


Annuities 
Aviation 

Burglary  and  Theft 
Employers'  Liability 
Fraud  Bonds 
Forgery 

Group  Insurance 
Life  Insurance 
Plate  Glass 
Residence  All-in-One 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
TRINITY  7431 

COMPLETE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 


FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 

811  West  Seventh  Street  (Opposite  Barker  Bros.)»  Los  Angeles 


ARTLAND  CLUB 
Entire  12th  Floor 
Phone  TRinity  6344 

AXEL  BESKOW 
Old  Master* 
Studio  403-4 
Phone — TUcker  9515 

MARIO  CERESINI 
Dental  Ceramics 
Studio  709 

Phone  TUcker  9862 

"CORSET-LESS"  CORSET  SHOP 
Gregory  &  Roaller 
Studio  609 

Phone — TUcker  3658 

CUTBERTH  PHOTO  STUDIO 
Studio  510 

Phone — VAndike  6050 

ELLA  CONNORS 

Permanent  Wave  Shop 
Studio  402 

Phone — TUcker  6155 

FEIL  &  PARADISE 
Store  Designers 
Studio  507 

Phone  TUcker  1030 

HARPER  METHOD 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Boyd 
Studio  710 

Phone — VAndike  6553 

HAZZARD  HAT  CO. 
Studio  809 

Phone  TUcker  9501 

JACKSON  POST  SYSTEM 
Scalp  Treatments 
NiU  M.  Clough 
Studio  309 

Phone — TUcker  9024 

IRENE  JOHNSTON 

Permanent  Wave  Studio 
Studio  503 

Phone — TUcker  9487 

DR.  CHAS.  F.  KENNEDY 
Podiatrist 
Studio  503 

Phone  TUcker  8854 


Located  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  fashionable  shopping  and 
theatre  district  of  Downtown  Los 
Angeles,  on  the  street  which  has 
been  described  as  "The  Fifth 
Avenue  of  the  West,  "  the  Fine 
Arts  Building  is  the  last  word  in 
artistic  excellence  of  design  and 
arrangement,  combined  with  all 
that  modern  business  experience 
and  efficient  management  by  a 
professional  firm  can  suggest. 

From  the  day  when  the  Art- 
land  Club  leased  its  entire  top 
floor,  its  success  as  a  center  of 
refinement  and  luxury  was  as- 
sured. The  roster  of  the  firms 
which  have  already  made  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  their  home 
shows  the  nature  of  the  particular 
appeal  found  in  this  as  in  no 
other  building. 

From  its  richly  carved  front  en- 
trance, its  bronze  doors,  the  mon- 
umental statuary  decorating  its 
exterior,  to  the  charming  bronze 
figures  of  the  lobby  fountain,  and 
the  cornice  and  balcony  designs 
reminiscent  of  an  old  cathedral, 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  is  unique 
in  that  the  creative  artist  has  had 
free  rein  in  producing,  regardless 
of  cost,  a  place  where  one  loves 
to  linger,  an  atmosphere  in  which 
all  that  is  beautiful  finds  its  nat- 
ural home. 

Any  firm  which  qualifies  for 
tenancy  in  the  Fine  .^rts  Building 
practically  secures  the  kind  of 
attention  which  is  so  difficult  to 
obtain  amid  purely  commercial 
surroundings.  The  discriminating 
public  expects,  with  the  services 
purchased,  a  degree  of  elegance 
and  refinement  which  transcends 
the  commonplace. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  is  the 
rendezvous  par  excellence  of  the 
fastidious  and  the  discriminating. 


DR.  J.  HASKEL  KRITZER 
Kritzer  Foundation 
Studio  808 

Phone — TUcker  5032 

MAISON-BERLEN 
Beauty  Salon 
Studio  209 
Phone  TUcker  6841 

MARKWELL  &  CO. 
Oriental  Rugs 
Studio  303 

Phone  TUcker  6745 

MOSS-ROSE  MFG.  CO. 
Textile  Fabrics 
Studio  908-9 

NU-WAY  SYSTEM  OF 
GROWING  HAIR 
Studio  408 

Phone — TUcker  4293 

JULIAN  E.  O'DONNELL 
Art  Studio 
Studio  508 

MME.  PINET 

Parisian  Gowns 
Studio  409 

Phone — TUcker  3419 

WINIFRED  REIBER 
Portrait  Painter 
Studio  1008-9 

ERNEST  W.  RITTER 
Art  Painter 
Studio  709 

SPINDLER  &  SAUPPE 
Scientific  Instruments 
Studio  907 

Phone — TUcker  2443 

STORK  FILM  STUDIO 
Pictures  of  Children 
Studio  706 
Phone  VAndike  7777 

MARGARET  WELLS 

Designing  and  Remodeling 
of  Gowns 
Studio  608 

Phone — TUcker  9175 


Rental  Space  Available  for  Studios  and  Shops.    Apply  to  Office  of  the  Building,  Room  206. 

Or  Phone  TUcker  8612 
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